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New York's Barge 


Canal—A Waterway Example 


In 1931, despite the depression, the New York 
State Barge Canal System did the biggest “business” 
in its history as a modernized inland waterway. We 
say “business”, because the barge canal is about as 
far from a real business concern as anything could 
possibly be, except, of course, the inland waterways 
constructed by the federal government. What the 
barge canal actually is, is a machine for extracting 
several millions of dollars each year from the hard- 
pressed taxpayers of New York state and presenting 
them to a number of companies and individuals— 
shippers—who are sufficiently alert to get all they 
can when a dole from the taxpayers is forthcoming. 


Whom Does Canal Benefit? 


The principal commodity moved on the canal] dur- 
ing the year was wheat, of which there were l,- 
113,776 tons. Who got the benefit of any savings in 
transportation charges which there may have been 
in this movement? The western farmers who pro- 
duced it did not receive any more per bushel than 
they did for wheat which moved across New York 
state by rail, and if the price was reduced to con- 
sumers in Europe by the movement, then how could 
that fact advantage American citizens in general or 
the taxpayers of New York in particular? 

Second in the list of canal commodities, in their 
order of importance, was oil, of which 889,476 tons 
were transported. This movement was largely by the 
big oil companies—among them Standard, Sun, Texas 
and Gulf. Then came the sugar refiners who “patron- 
ized” the canal with 303,973 tons of their products. 
And Henry Ford placed in service two new canal 
boats each able to handle 1,800 tons at 13 miles per 
hour. These boats operate between his River Rouge 
plant in Michigan and tidewater in New York harbor. 

The barge canal since 1905 has cost the people 
of New York state upwards of $150,000,000 in capital 
investment. If the canal costs prior to 1905, the 
cost of operation since the modernization program 
was completed in 1918, interest payments on the out- 
standing canal bonds since their issue, and the cost 


of terminals are added, the total net cost of the canal 
to the people of New York state is shown to be well 
over $300,000,000, and this makes no allowance what- 
ever for the money lost to the state in taxes by the 
diversion of this sum from tax-paying private indus- 
tries to one which is publicly-owned and tax exempt. 
However, to be more than fair, let us disregard 
all expenditures prior to 1905 and all accumulations 
of interest and operating expenses since then, and 
assume the barge canal to represent a present-day 
investment of only $150,000,000 (approximately the 
total of outstanding canal bonds), costing the tax- 
payers, in interest at 4 per cent, $6,000,000 a year. 
This is not a theoretical charge but an actual out-of- 
pocket cost to the taxpayers. Add to this the $3,- 
460,799 in actual operating and maintenance expenses 
and $3,593,905 for additional construction during the 
year, and it is clear that the total cost of the canal 
to the taxpayers in 1931, calculated on the most con- 
servative basis, was not less than $13,000,000. 


A Subsidy of $3.80 a Ton 


The total tonnage moved through the canal in 1931 
was 3,722,012, which, divided into the cost to the 
indulgent taxpayers, discloses a subsidy to the tune 


of about $3.80 a ton. In 1929 the average haul on 
the system was approximately 250 miles. Assuming 
it to have been the same last year, the taxpayers of 
New York paid 1.52 cents for every ton-mile of 
freight moved on the canal. The average charge on 
the New York Central, which the barge canal system 
largely parallels, was approximately one cent per ton- 
mile. If it is just and expedient that the people of 
New York state should pay the freight bills of Mr. 
Ford, the large oil companies and other shippers who 
are willing to avail themselves of such charity, then 
they could have diverted the entire canal tonnage to 
railways, paid the entire railway rate, thus relieving 
the shippers of paying anything whatever, and at the 
same time saved the taxpayers of New York state 
one-half cent per ton mile, or one-third of the total 
cost of transportation by canal. 
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It may be argued that the investment in the canal 
system is water over the dam, and, hence, that it is 
unfair to include interest on this investment as a cost 
in estimating the savings which could be made by 
diverting the canal traffic to the railways. This argu- 
ment might have some validity if the canal’s protago- 
nists would actually admit that the money invested so 
far was wasted and that future doles to shippers, if 
any, should be provided by the demonstrably more 
economical method of paying a share of their railroad 
freight bills. The canal protagonists make no such 
admission, however, as is proved by the capital ex- 
penditures constantly being made on the existing sys- 
tem and their propaganda favoring the conversion of 
a part of the system into a ship canal to accommodate 
ocean vessels. 

But, to ignore any theoretical considerations what- 
soever, and strip the problem down to its present, 
practical fundamentals as a taxpayers’ problem: 
Should not the users of the canal be called upon to 
pay for the privilege of using it, at least that sum 
which the taxpayers would save now if operation of 
the canal were abandoned? Operating and mainte- 
nance expenses in 1931 were $3,460,799 and $3,593,905 
was spent for additions and betterments. These lat- 
ter, presumably, could be reduced to a very small sum, 
and perhaps eliminated entirely, but the operating 
and maintenance expenses would still remain as long 
as the canal system was kept open. The sum of $3,- 
460,799, therefore, if operation of the canal were 
abandoned, could immediately be saved the taxpayers 
or diverted to persons who need a dole far more than 
do the users of the canal. Why not, then, call upon 
these users for tolls to yield this minimum sum? 
Even with such a toll the state would still be offering 
them free of interest and tax payments the use of a 
facility representing a thoroughly written-down invest- 


ment of not less than $150,000,000. 
More Costly Than Rail Transportation 


The state operates a large system of parks for the 
benefit of its millions of citizens, but these are made 
at least partly self-supporting by the leasing of conces- 
sions and direct charges for parking and bath-house 
facilities. If there is logic and justice in exacting a 
nominal charge for state-provided recreational facil- 
ities open to all, are there not even more cogent rea- 
sons for exacting similar charges for commercial 
facilities which are open, practically speaking, only to 
a few—and the richest and most powerful few at that? 

While the taxes per ton-mile paid by the people 
of New York state to enable large shippers to divert 
their traffic from the railways and get it handled 
by canal at less than cost are relatively larger than 
the taxes per ton-mile paid by the American people 
to enable shippers to get their freight handled on 
other inland waterways at less than cost, the principle 
involved is the same. Why should the public be 
taxed 614 mills per ton-mile to enable shippers to 
ship at an average rate of 6 mills per ton-mile on 
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the Ohio river system---a total cost of 12% mills— 
when they can ship for 9 mills per ton-mile on the 
railways in the same territory, or for almost 30 per 
cent less than the total cost by water? 


Governmental Extravagance Cause of Depression 


Present economic conditions in this country, it is 
now generally recognized, are largely due to past and 
present gigantic waste of the money of the taxpayers. 
Workingmen, farmers and business men are holding 
mass meetings all over the country to demand re- 
ductions of taxes and of the government expenditures 
that make them necessary. Included in these wantonly 
wasteful government expenditures which cause present 
high taxes are the expenditures that have been made 
upon the Ohio river to enable freight to be moved 
on it at a total cost 30 per cent higher than it can 
be moved by rail and upon the New York barge canal 
to enable freight to be moved on it at a total cost 
50 per cent or more higher than it can be moved by 
rail. And now there is a bill pending in Congress to 
provide $500,000,000 more to waste on inland water- 
ways, to divert more traffic from the railways and to 
further increase the amount of freight moved at an 
unnecessarily high cost, because, as is hoped, the 
suffering public can be deluded into taxing itself still 
more to provide doles for big shippers. 

It is a national disgrace that there can be found, 
at a time such as this, business men who combine 
hypocrisy, economic illiteracy and selfishness in such 
proportions that they can loudly demand reductions 
of government expenditures and denounce doles for 
the unemployed, while advocating increased govern- 
ment expenditures upon waterways solely for the 
purpose of getting doles for themselves at the cost 
of the overburdened taxpayers. 


The Basis of a 
Motive-Power Policy 


The need for a constant increase in the number 
and aggregate capacity of locomotives on American 
railroads has ceased. The need for a constant ac- 
cession of modern motive power was never greater. 

In the days when growing traffic demanded more 
locomotives, the motive-power problem presented it- 
self in the simplest of terms. There was but one 
alternative to the immediate purchase of the new 
locomotives when they were needed and that was 
an almost equally immediate loss of gross revenue. 
No policy, in the sense of a plan contemplating future 
consequences, was required. Depreciation was con- 
sidered a subject for academic discussion and the 
rate selected for accounting purposes was not visual- 
ized in any vital relationship to the probable useful 
life of the locomotive units. Depreciation rates were 
generally too low. As a result, the railroads are 
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today burdened with thousands of locomotives which 
have outlived their usefulness. Their continued pos- 
session constitutes a menace to the vitality of railway 
transportation. 

In an article which appeared in last week’s issue, 
Robert S. Binkerd suggests twenty years as a life 
beyond which the economic value of a locomotive 
is questionable. The developments which have taken 
place during the past twenty years, both in loco- 
motive design and in railway operation, suggest that 
this estimate is conservative. During the past five 
or six years many locomotives less than twenty years 
of age have been replaced by modern motive power 
with operating economies which return the investment 
in from four to ten years. Future improvements in 
motive power and changes in operation will provide 
similar opportunities ten, fifteen and twenty years 
hence. 

If the motive power which is modern today is not 
to become a future burden, as the motive power 
purchased twenty to thirty years ago has become a 
burden now, a policy of retirement at the end of a 
predetermined life must be established and carried 
out. The effect of the lack of such a policy can 
not be measured alone by the number of locomotives 
which have exceeded their predetermined life. The 
inability to add new and modern locomotives without 
an excessive building-up of the total investment leaves 
nothing to offset the cumulative effect of the varying 
degrees of obsolescence which are present in such 
an inventory from the top to the bottom. Where, 
for instance, the most modern locomotives owned 
are six or eight years old they have already become 
obsolete for at least some of the service which they 
must perform. 

A policy based on the retirement of locomotives 
at the end of a predetermined period, representing 
not more than their economic usefulness, fixes a 
depreciation rate which, instead of a mere matter 
of bookkeeping, becomes a vital factor in conserving 
the future integrity of the railroad property. That 
low depreciation rates have in effect proved a menace 
to the value of the investment is evident in the number 
of requests which have been made of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in recent years for permission 
to use the profit and loss account instead of the oper- 
ating-expense retirement accounts in getting accumu- 
lations of obsolete equipment off the books. 

A predetermined life—and adequate depreciation 
accounting—as a basis for a motive-power policy in- 
volves nothing new and is in itself simple. Its 
execution, however, is not without difficulty. This 
lies in the fact that at least some of the effects of 
the decisions made now are deferred so far in the 
future that it takes more than ordinary courage and 
vision to see them through. But with the object 
lesson of accumulated obsolescence, which is now 
presented as the result of the lack of a policy in the 
past, and with the growing number of examples of 
big returns which investments in modern motive 
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power are earning, the adoption of such a policy has 
now become as much a matter of immediate, as of 
future concern. 


How Employees 
Can Aid Railroad Cause 


The spontaneous organization of “ship by rail” 
clubs by railway employees in so many different 
places throughout the country is proof positive of a 
spirit among them which, properly expressed, offers 
one very important means by which the railway situa- 
tion may be improved and which it would be down- 
right tragedy to overlook. How best promote such 
activity by employees to the end that it may be most 
effective? 

We believe that the answer lies in encouraging em- 
ployees, where they manifest a fighting spirit in the 
defense of their industry and their jobs, to form a 
local association to advance the cause and to estab- 
lish contact with similar groups in other communities 
with the view eventually of establishing a state or 
even national federation of such organizations. 

This procedure has already been followed in more 
than half a dozen states—and with surprisingly grati- 
fying results. Groups which organize in this manner 
learn from each other’s mistakes and soon develop 
into highly effective bodies, which isolated local clubs 
cannot hope to be. They soon learn to do more than 
solicit freight, and become a powerful educational 
force in behalf of the railroads in their communities, 
drawing recruits from persons in all walks of life. 

It is no secret that the Virginia and Kentucky rail- 
way employees’ associations played a very effective 
part in educating public opinion to bring about more 
adequate truck regulation and taxation in those 
states. In Ohio, Virginia and Georgia the employees’ 
associations are doing good work in securing enforce- 
ment of existing motor vehicle laws, the violation of 
which enables trucks to handle traffic which they 
could not otherwise move. The Virginia association 
issues a newspaper which is distributed widely and 
which would do credit to a professional publicity or- 
ganization. These are but a few instances of scores 
which could be cited of the value and effectiveness of 
these associations. 

What railway employees can do in Virginia and 
Ohio and in the several other states where they are 
similarly organized, they can also do in your state. 
We have followed this movement closely and have a 
great deal of information about it which we will gladly 
make available on request to any interested railroad 
man. We can also put inquirers in touch with of- 
ficers of the several state associations, all of whom are 
prepared to advise others who may be interested. 
Why not get this information, and plan now an or- 
ganization in your community? 





Railroad Livestock Traffic Dwindles 


Motor trucks gaining in competitive struggle—Need for 






strong measures emphasized—Wabash “any 


quantity” rate looks promising 


By C. H. Hitchborn 
Editor, St. Louis Daily Livestock Reporter 


HAT the equivalent of 300,000 carloads of live- 
stock, or 31.39 per cent of the total receipts, was 
trucked into the 15 principal terminal markets of 

the vast livestock-producing agricultural area of the 
Middle West in 1931, is a matter of more than passing 
interest to officers of the railway systems serving this 
area and the markets concerned. Livestock trucked in 
to terminal markets pays no revenue to the railroads 
for the handling from farm to market, and the back 


The growth of drive-ins, or truck-ins as they are 
more properly called at this time, comes as a natural de- 
velopment in the progress of the livestock industry with 
the increasing mileage of good roads and the larger 
number of larger and better trucks. It comes from the 
insistent desire of farmers for convenient, practicable 





Table I1—Ten Year Increase in Truck-ins 


1921 1931 
P thich 3 ; 4 1 - is Truck-Ins Head Cars Head Cars 
haul which is an inevitable corollary of livestock truck-  ;.,.fi% nat. he oad eaeeites se. 
ing tends to reduce rail revenues still more. This is the Calves , 297,646 4,960 1,560,609 26,010 
° ° : a 0 ee ae 2,212,635 29,5 2 9957 162,226 
growing menace to the business of the railroads in sheep (1121.01.01) 615°700 4°100 5's 14°82 rr wtt 
handling livestock from farm to market. That no suc- ee sana aie pe poe 
cessful plan has yet been devised and put into general Increase in 10 years 16,386,748 254,547 


operation is evident from the records of livestock truck- 
ins going to the terminal markets. Year by year the 
numbers mount and the truck-in percentage of total re- 
ceipts grows larger. The increases are enormous and 
the gains made from year to year are not realized by 
most persons. 


Development and Persistence of the Problem 


A compilation of statistics on truck-ins at markets, 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture under date of 
February, 1932, gives definite information on the devel- 
opment of truck-ins at 16 markets for the past 16 years. 
Data are presented from the 15 markets of the Middle 
West area and for that at Portland, Ore. The eloquent 
figures in Tables I and II are taken from these data. 

In 1921, the receipts of livestock at the 16 markets 
were 58,071,472 head, of which 3,397,675, or 5.21 per 
cent, were truck-ins. In 1931, the receipts at the same 
markets were 63,023,713, of which 19,784,423, or 31.39 
per cent, were truck-ins, 

In the several classes of livestock, during the 10 
years, truck-ins increased in percentage of total receipts 
each year as follows: Cattle, from 2.44 per cent in 1921 
to 24.03 per cent in 1931; calves, from 8.83 per cent to 
44.91 per cent; hogs, from 7.71 per cent to 42.98 per 
cent; sheep, from 4.14 per cent to 17.01 per cent. 





and not too expensive transportation to get their live- 
stock to market. It will persist in its growth so long 
as the railways are unable to establish conveniences oi 
transportation for the farmer’s livestock comparable to 
the convenience and flexibility of transportation from 
farm to market by truck. 

With the radius of the trucking zone about a terminal 
market stretching out to 200 miles, it is easily shown 
that practically every farm in the livestock producing 
area is within trucking distance of a terminal market. 
Two-hundred mile zones with centers at the 15 terminal 
markets mentioned in this discussion overlap one an- 
other in many sections and leave very few areas outside 
their boundaries. With specialization increasing in the 
growing of livestock for market and the tendency to 
sell in smaller numbers, the truckman finds a fertile field 
for developing a livestock trucking business. The truck- 
man is contributing to the interests of the livestock 
farmer and to those of the central markets. To meet 
such competition, the railroads will find it necessary to 
devise an equally convenient and attractive plan of 
handling livestock from farm to market. 


Rise of the Terminal Markets 


The terminal livestock markets of this country grew 
out of the needs of the livestock industry and the shift- 








Table I—Cattle Moved to Market by Truck in 1931 


Per cent 








Total 
All Species Cattle Calves Hogs Shee; Receipts 
1. Omaha 3,180,198 494,113 48,398 2,048,165 589,522 36.45 
2. Sioux City 2,947,595 385,624 29,224 2,164,469 368,278 51.72 
3. St. Paul — 2,243,439 240,997 360,003 1,361,849 280,590 35.30 
4. seagate 1,905,617 137,639 138,655 1,368,800 260,523 $3.13 
5. E. St. Louis 1,797,524 189,762 184,924 1,165,056 257,782 37.43 
6. St. Joseph 1,633,905 137,137 58,928 1,056,240 381,600 48.02 
7. Kansas City 1,277,842 185,649 102,752 689,029 300,412 23.07 
8. Chicago | 1,105,084 182,295 70,175 682,675 169,939 7.24 
9. Cincinnati 857,962 52,199 81,881 504,268 219,614 45.57 
10. ilwaukee 494,794 68,969 203,208 188,118 34,499 35.49 
11. Ft, Worth 457,822 134,632 86,642 75,949 160,599 20.52 
12. Wichita 457,746 97,375 37,471 258,883 64,017 51.15 
13. Oklahoma City 434,101 107,471 57,606 214,286 54,738 66.87 
14. Denver 420,584 70,353 27,437 237,479 85,315 11.68 
15. Louisville 353,613 39,566 68,521 86,887 158,639 58.82 
16. Portland 216,597 18,256 4,784 64,804 128,753 5.20 
: ; 19,784,423 2,542,037 1,560,609 12,166,957 3,514,820 1.39 
Equivalent in Carloads 302,453 90,785 26,010 162,226 23,432 
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ing of consumer populations in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and their development was depend- 
ent on the building of the railroads and the establish- 
ment of railroad centers at points strategic for meeting 
the transportation requirements of the producers and 
the consumers. The 15 market centers under discussion 
have a combined population of more than 8,500,000 per- 
sons, according to the census of 1930. They have rail 
service to the thousands of shipping stations in the live- 
stock producing areas; they likewise have rail outlets 
to all the largely populated consuming centers of the 
East. 

In the days of the drovers, livestock was driven on 
foot to the consuming centers, weeks and months being 
consumed in the long journeys to market. Next came 
the rise of the “country” packing plants, where butchers 
slaughtered for the local trade in fresh meats and packed 
the surplus for shipping to consuming centers. As the 
railroads pushed farther west and centers of population 
. grew about their terminals, packing plants grew up at 
the terminals, and with them came the terminal stock- 
yards, or markets. The “country” packing plants were 
absorbed by the large packers and the livestock indus- 
try was committed to the terminal marketing system. It 
adjusted itself to this system and carried on its devel- 
opment undisturbed until the rise of decentralizing in- 
fluences following the World War. Let us take note of 
these disturbing influences with their tendency to divert 
livestock marketing business from the terminal markets. 

Grievances of farmers over prices for livestock and 
the alleged unfair margins demanded by local buyers 
brought about the rise of co-operative shipping associa- 
tions, by means of which the farmers were able to have 
their livestock assembled and shipped to the terminal 
markets where they might have the advantages of com- 
petitive bidding by terminal packers’ buyers and order 
buyers. Then came direct buying and the packers’ con- 
centration yards in hog-producing territory. 

Now the farmers have again become aroused over the 
low prices of hogs and, believing that direct buying and 
the concentration yards are largely responsible, they 
have listened to the proposition of organization leaders 
to set up farmers’ co-operative concentration yards in 
the country. This is the latest development in devices 
for marketing livestock. 

These new yards are putting forth every effort to get 
the lion’s share of the truck-in business which, the fig- 
ures compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
show, finds its large terminus at the terminal livestock 
markets. The promoters of these country concentration 
yards have set themselves a task larger than they had 
anticipated. The farmers’ products naturally seek the 
public markets, where consumer demand is established, 
in preference to way stations along the road to those 
markets. It has been shown that the urban centers at 
the 15 terminal markets of this discussion have a large 
consumer population. Truck-ins to these markets are 
going to continue to grow in numbers, no doubt, with 
the passing of the years and the probable failure of the 
country concentration yards to check their growth. 
When the farmer once turns his livestock over to the 
truckman, he is more than likely to order him to deliver 
it at the terminal market. Whatever device the railroad 
may inaugurate to meet truck competition must have the 
features of convenience and lower cost from farm to 
market, and must deliver the livestock at the terminal 
market in preference to any other destination. 


Efforts to Solve the Truck-In Problem 


It cannot be said that railroad officers have been inat- 
tentive to the truck-in problem that confronts them. On 
the contrary, they have been awake to its importance 
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and have tried a number of plans to meet the situation. 
Among these may be mentioned (1) permitting lower 
minimum weights per carload; (2) permission to load a 
car at more than one point without extra charge; (3) 
running of route cars from certain points on certain 
days to pick up whatever livestock or crated poultry 
may be offered for transportation to market at the regu- 
lar carload rate; (4) running gasoline-powered cars on 
their lines to handle livestock at points where no regu- 
lar service is available or where it is too expensive to 
stop a through train for a pick-up; (5) a combination 
truck-rail rate to cover transportation of livestock from 
the farm to the railroad station by truck and thence by 
rail to market. It is evident that none of these plans has 
met the situation effectively; the truck-ins keep in- 
creasing. 

Many of the railroads now are encouraging country 
concentration yards, but it must be evident that such a 
system is a mere throwback to the days when the packers 
of the country thought they could take their plants to 
the crossroads. The history of that program, and its 
failure as it gave place to the terminal system of pack- 
ing and marketing, is a fair prophecy of what will in 
time befall the ill-advised system of country buying and 
country concentration yards. 

The most recent plan for meeting the truck-in prob- 
lem of the railroads is the “any quantity” freight rate 
plan now being experimented with in a small way in a 
very limited territory on the Wabash. In the few weeks 
of operation under these schedules, it has been demon- 
strated quite conclusively that the “any quantity” plan 
is feasible and that it meets with favor among the 
farmers to whom its privileges and advantages have 
been made available. 


The “Any Quantity” Plan 


The “any quantity” plan of the Wabash has com- 
manded wide attention. Representatives of a number 
of railway systems have come to National Stock Yards, 
Ill., to get first hand information about its details and to 
observe for themselves the results obtained in the de- 
livery of livestock at market. The details of the plan 
are contained in the Wabash announcement which was 
published under date of February 29, 1932, as follows: 


The Wabash Railroad announces that it has arranged for cars 
to be placed every Tuesday until further notice at several sta- 
tions in Hancock and Adams counties, Ill., for the purpose of 
picking up “any quantity” of livestock that may be offered for 
shipping to the St. Louis market, National Stock Yards, Ill. 
The local railway station agent will receive the livestock, super- 
vise the marking for identification, and accept it for shipping. 
The freight rate on any quantity from a single animal to a 
carload will be the regular carload rate from the shipping point 
to the National Stock Yards. The “any quantity” rate will apply 
only on Tuesdays. The rates are effective Tuesday, March 8, 
and every Tuesday following. 


The arrangement is in effect at only six stations in 
Illinois as yet; namely, Denver, Ill., Bowen, Chatton, 
Golden, Blacks and Clayton. The distances from these 
stations to National Stock Yards range from 233 to 253 
miles. Actual loading of cars takes place at only four 
of these points—Denver, Bowen, Chatton and Clayton. 
Livestock from the surrounding territory is brought in 
to these stations. While cars are placed for loading at 
each of the four stations named, stock received at two 
or more stations may be consolidated when necessary 
to make full carloads. Animals of different kinds are 
separated, this being accomplished by the use of parti- 
tions which are furnished by the railway. 

The time in transit from the originating stations to 
National Stock Yards is approximately 24 hrs. Loading 
is completed during the morning on Tuesdays, and the 
cars are handled on regular freight schedules which 
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bring them to their destination early the following 
morning. 

The Wabash “any quantity” rates to National Stock 
Yards, Ill., on one head or more of livestock are as 
follows: 


From Hogs Cattle Sheep 
Denver, Ill. , wee. $0.25% $0.22 $0.32 
Bowen, III. Peed oa oats 0.25% 0.22 0.32 
Chatton, Il. 7 nae 0.2542 0.22 0.32 
Golden, Il. ‘ 0.25 0.20% 0.30 
Blacks, Ill. ; 0.25 0.20'. 0.30 
Clayton, Ill. ... Se pre cea 0.25 0.20 0.30 


Officers of the railroad state that the results so far 
obtained have not been satisfactory, though they admit 
that the plan has resulted in the return to the railroad 
of some of the business which formerly moved by truck. 
It is their view that the experiment has not been tried 
long enough as yet to constitute a fair test. 


Results Surprisingly Favorable 


It is rather surprising, however, that the results have 
been as good as they have been, considering that the 
plan is operating in so restricted an area, at so inauspi- 
cious a season in hog marketing, with unfavorable 
weather conditions, and with strongest competition 
from direct buying and country concentration yard in- 
terest. 

On the first eight shipping days after March 8, when 
the “any quantity” rates were put into effect, there were 
188 lots of livestock shipped under the “any quantity”’ 
rate in 25 cars. One hundred thirty-eight individual 
farmers took advantage of the rates to ship livestock to 
the St. Louis market. Thirty-three of these men were 
repeaters, 19 having shipped 2 times, 12 having shipped 
3 times, one 4 times and one 5 times. There has been no 
confusion of livestock at the market, and no claims of 
any kind whatever have been made against either the 
railroad or the agencies at the market. The Wabash 
experiment has demonstrated beyond question that the 
farmer will accept such a service as is offered in the 
“any quantity” rate plan and that he will go readily and 
regularly to the railroad with his livestock. In only two 
instances, in the 188 shipments referred to, did farmers 
hire truckmen to take their livestock to the railroad sta- 
tion. The experiment has demonstrated, also, that the 
physical handling of the livestock by marking according 
to the marking charts, in use for a number of years, is 
practical and attended with no difficulty. 

Those who have observed the operation of the plan 
since March 8 consider it easily the most significant 
movement yet made by the railroads to meet the modern 
conditions of livestock marketing. It seems to hold 
more possibilities than any other plan that has been de- 
vised up to this time. It meets the situation which re- 
quires the movement of small numbers of livestock from 
farm to market as the animals reach market condition, 
and does it without adding extra transportation costs or 
expensive home charges for assembling carload lots. It 
provides the same convenience and flexibility of move- 
ment to market which the farmers find in the trucking 
service. It offers a lower cost to get livestock to the 
terminal market, where it is evident that many farmers 
desire it to go, even at added cost, as the mounting 
number of truck-ins from year to year testifies. In this 
connection, it should be noted that whatever the rail- 
roads may do toward the encouragement of country 
buying or the assenbling of livestock at country stock 
yards, as the data show, does not interfere with the 
growth of truck transportation to the price-making 
centers. The farmers realize that the hogs bought in 
the country are paid for on the basis of price levels 
established at the terminal markets. They are finding 
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out, too, that every possible transportation charge and 
marketing expense that would be incurred by going to 
the terminal market is taken into consideration before 


_ the price they get at home is made. 


The “any quantity” rate plan, with all that the Wa- 
bash experiment has demonstrated in its favor, deserves 
a more general test under more favorable conditions 
than those which have obtained. It has already been 
demonstrated that it is convenient, practical and in 
popular favor among the farmers who have had the op- 
portunity again to use the railroad. The truck has 
broken down the carload as a unit. The railroads failed 
to meet that condition until this Wabash experiment 
was tried. The added fact that, in applying the “any 
quantity” plan, the railroads are relieved of any addi- 
tional investments in physical facilities, is a strong rec- 
ommendation for further experiments. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading continued its 
decline in the week ended June 11, amounting to 
501,760 cars. This was an increase of 54,373 
cars as compared with the preceding week, which in- 


- cluded a holiday but was 19,202 cars less than the 


loading in the week preceding the holiday. It was also 
a decrease of 230,649 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last vear and of 424,306 cars 
as compared with 1930. Loading in all the commodity 
classifications showed decreases as compared with the 
week of May 28, except miscellaneous freight which 
showed a small increase. In previous years there has 
generally been a slump in loadings during the first part 
of June before the beginning of the seasonal upturn 
accompanying the start of the grain movement. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, June 11, 1932 








Districts 1932 1931 1930 
RE os SAPO Bee 114,842 161,801 208,076 
NE ear acura Oe SRLS ee ole aaa hres 96,411 146,356 191,002 
| og oa cca pd one cae anen 29,983 44,948 52,151 
cee ian dug pS grr ataloiar Sara: oe 75,901 110,410 125,073 
EE ER rer re eer ee 61,250 101,548 149,137 
ee eS ee es oe eee 78,978 106,062 128,335 
I, oi ay sc alecgaiedacwace 5a 44,395 61,284 72,292 
Total Western Districts............ 184,623 268,894 349,764 
ea eee . 501,760 732,409 926,066 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 24,623 30,959 38,975 
NS UNI = afar bcs dea elas ea aeS 9 lain 15,212 18,101 20,627 
ikea atl arctic ne ay aie Me 66,833 106,410 135,118 
RN niet rare es he linth iat eras ia Ok ea otal 2,647 5,462 9,382 
ee ee er ee rere 17,074 30,546 50,070 

al 5 ne ol Grate a hicek ep Sto ealgn Sie haat OG 3,141 27,614 62,433 
oe cS ate irral win alo nessa woes at nolo 176,681 218,716 243,045 
PI 525 5-0). 9 sara ormcaretae Soa wae 195,549 294,601 366,416 
CR Pe eae wer nie ree ear ae ere 501,760 732,409 926,066 
ORR ica Se ArT 447,387 761,084 935,582 
I nic! ova lola ab dtwl Sous yea oa onacRn Ge 520,962 711,249 860,064 
MN Gi ici ceais dos crave ure ere ate wane ea 515,450 754,738 929,606 
SE RS is iso sed wielna spi emcee aletae 517,667 747,057 928,759 

Cumulative total, 23 weeks........12,605,663 16,854,398 20,567,486 


The freight car surplus for the last half of May 
averaged 750,574 cars, an increase of 18,782 cars as 
compared with the first half of the month. This in- 
cluded 380,527 box cars, 296,569 coal cars, 31,221 
stock cars, and 14,566 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in. Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 11 


amounted to 43,686 cars, which was an increase over 


(Continued on page 1061) 
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Why High Stresses Occur in Rails 


Investigation shows wide variations in the loads carried by 
individual ties in what is considered high-grade track 


By Dr. A. N. Talbot? 


Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


N THE tests of track made by the Committee on 

Stresses in Track, measurements have been made 

of stresses in rail. The purpose of these measure- 
ments was not alone to learn how large the rail stresses 
are. An important purpose has been to obtain data 
from which a study of track conditions and track prop- 
erties may be made; to learn where there are defects in 
track and to suggest improvements that may be made; 
to find under what conditions good track qualities are 
obtained and when poorer results are found—in fact, 
to find the characteristics of the action of track of dif- 
ferent kinds. In these track tests I have frequently 
been struck with the variability of most track from 
point to point along a given stretch under not very 
widely varying conditions. I am referring to what 
would usually be called good track—heavy, high-grade 
track, not track that is considered to be in poor condi- 
tion, 

In Fig. 1 are shown the stresses in the base of 130-Ib. 
rail, measured at every second tie and given in terms of 
the average stress all along the two rails as unity. The 
tie spacing averaged about 21 in. The ballast was 
hard broken stone of excellent quality to a depth of 
perhaps 20 in. or more below the ties, and the bed would 
be called very stiff. New rail and new tie plates had 
been laid six months before the tests, a moderate 
amount of track surfacing had been done one or two 
months before, and the traffic over it was of the 
heaviest. The stresses in the base of rail were 
measured at every second tie. and the locations were 
chosen at random. Two of the several locations are 
shown in the figure. The ordinates of the points on 
the two light lines give the stresses at the two edges 
of the base of rail, measured in terms of average stress 
along the track as unity, the full line representing the 
stress at the outer edge of the rail and the dotted line 
the stress at the inner edge. 

The differences shown in the stresses in the two 
edges of the base of rail and the changes in position of 
maximum stress indicate a constantly changing lateral 
bending, sometimes one way and sometimes the other, 
and also a marked twisting in the rail. It should be 
noted that these measurements were made by moving 
the load from point to point along the track and always 
measuring the stress in the rail directly under the rear 
wheel, with almost identical vertical and lateral loads 
at every spot. Remember, it is not a question whether 
the rail is strong enough to take these twisting and lat- 
eral bending stresses but rather that the tests show ex- 
treme variability in the action of the track and a crazy 
distribution of the forces along the track. 

The heavy line of the diagram in Fig. 1 shows the 
average or mean stress in the base of rail and may be 
considered as representative of the vertical bending mo- 





* From a lecture given at the convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association. The portion of his remarks dealing with Rail 
Joints. was abstracted in the issue of May 7 
; irector of the Joint Rail Investigation and Chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Stresses in Track. 


ment developed in the rail from point to point. It 
will be seen that these mean stresses vary greatly from 
point to point along the track, being as much as 1.6 
times the average stress along the track and at another 
place not far away only 0.3 of the average stress. 


Variations in Tie Reactions 


Pull-up and push-down tests were made on some of 
the same stretches of this track. In the pull-up test a 
bar is placed under the tie at its end to lift it by man 
power until the tie plate comes in contact with the base 
of the rail, and levels are taken to determine the amount 
of this lift at a point on the tie at or near the rail. The 
result measures the vertical play between rail and tie 
which is overcome when a wheel load is applied. Simi- 
larly, in the push-down test a bar is placed in such a 
way as to push the tie downward to reach the general 
position of its ballast bed, care being taken to pull the 
spikes slightly in the few cases where the rail may be 
holding the tie up; the result, measures, in a way, the 
play between tie and its ballast bed. 

Figure 2 shows samples of these tests. The ordinates 
in the diagram down to the fine line represent the play 
between the rail and the tie, as found by the pull-up 
test. There was a considerable range in this play, say 
between O and 0.15 in., and there was even one of 
0.25 in. at a location not shown on the drawing. The 
distance between the fine line and the heavy line repre- 
sents the play between the tie and its ballast bed; this 
is a smaller amount, say from 0 to 0.03 in. The dis- 
tance from the base line to the points on the heavy 
line represents the sum of the pull-up and push-down 
measurements or the total play between rail and ballast 
bed. The values given in this figure range from 0 to 
0.18 in. 

It is not so much the amount the rail must depress 
before it will receive tie support, as the differences be- 
tween the play at one tie and its neighbor, or between 
the play of a group of two or more ties and another 
group of two or more ties near at hand within the 
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Fig. 1. Variability in Rail Stresses for the Same Wheel Loads 
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length of a wheel truck or of two wheel trucks of ad- 
joining coupled cars. The groups of these tie reac- 
tions, by their wide variation, will give far different 
loading effects upon the rail and therefore a wide range 
in the bending moment developed and in the resulting 
stress in the rail from point to point along the track. 


An Example 


In Fig. 3 are examples of variations in individual tie 
loads based on these tests. The pull-up and push-down 























Fig. 2. Pull-up and Push-down Tests—Play Be- 
tween Rail and Tie Bed 


test values have been used to estimate the loads taken 
by individual ties by considering that a group of ties 
between and just outside of the wheels of the truck of 
a loaded freight car are depressed the same amount 
(and this is closely true with 130-Ib. rail) and that the 
loads carried by individual ties are proportional to the 
net depression of the tie, the six ties carrying the full 
load. At least, this assumption is nearly enough cor- 
rect for illustrative purposes. For this track and the 
medium load used in the tests (15,000 lb. per wheel) 
the average net depression for each of the six ties 
would be 0.07 in.—very stiff track. Four locations are 
shown in the illustration. The ordinates of the upper 
diagram in each group give the play between base of 
rail and tie ballast bed (sum of pull-up and push-down 
tests). The tie will not take load until the rail has been 
depressed an amount equal to this play; beyond that, 
it is assumed that the load taken by the tie is propor- 
tional to the further depression, namely, the net de- 
pression. On this basis, the loads taken by the indi- 
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Fig. 3. Diagram of Possible 
Variations in Tie Loads 


vidual ties are calculated to be the values shown by the 
heavy vertical lines—all measured in terms of the 
average load, which one tie should carry under normal 
assumptions, as unity. 

These individual loads or reactions affect the value 
of the bending moments developed in the rail. With 
such variable supports, on diverse tie loads (tie reac- 
tions), the moments and stresses and tie loads from 
point to point, as the car moves along the track, must 
vary widely, and the rail, ties and ballast bed will be 
punished accordingly. The rail may be able to stand 
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the variable stresses without trouble (unless other con- 
ditions are unfavorable), but the substructure should 
not be compelled to bear the unnecessary burdens, 


The Cause 


Now let us see what may cause much of the lateral 
twisting and bending in the rail. As I have examined 
track, | have found many tie plates that do not fit the 
tie and the top bearing faces of which are not in the 
same plane with the base of the rail. The planes of 
these bearing faces on adjacent ties may be off in oppo- 
site directions, and the bearing at the rail at one end of 
the tie may disagree with the bearing at the other end. 
The adzing for the tie plate is not regular and the plate 
may rock. 

I am not speaking of poor track; and the heavier the 
rail and the stiffer the ballast bed the greater is the dis- 
turbing effect. This all means that the position of the 
resultant of the upward reaction of the tie and tie 
plate at one tie does not agree with the center of pres- 
sure of the next tie, and both may not be in the same 
plane with the wheel loads, and a resulting twist is pro- 
duced by the forces, or a lateral bending is produced 
in the rail in other ways. Figure 4 is an attempt to 
picture conditions of bearings that produce eccentric 
loading, torsional effects, twisting of rail from tie to 
tie and lateral bending of rail. It is the upward force 
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Fig. 4. Diagram Indicating Varia- 
tions in the Positions of the Cen- 
troids of Tie-Plate Pressures 





we are considering—not downward as shown by the 
illustration. 

Doubtless most maintenance officers have observed 
the unevenness of bearings referred to but perhaps may 
not have appreciated fully the troublesome effects of de- 
fective adzing and imperfect bearings. One remedy, 
it may be said with confidence, lies in machine pre- 
adzing and preboring of the ties and the application of 
the tie plates in the shop, where skillful and workman- 
like methods may be used to ensure accurate fit and 
identical planes. 


Produces Torsional Effects 


Referring again to Fig. 1, the variations in stresses 
at the two edges of the base of rail (shown by the light 
lines) are indicative of lateral bending and twisting of 
the rail, caused principally by the unevenness of bear- 
ing between rail and tie. The rail may not bear evenly 
on the tie plate, or the tie plate on the tie, or both. The 
other variability referred to, that of the mean stress 
in the base of the rail (shown by the heavy line), is due 
to unevenness of the tie support from point to point, 
as shown by measured variations in the play between 
rail and tie and between tie and ballast. It should be 
agreed that for high-grade track an effort should be 
made in maintenance to reduce these variable features 
to the smallest amount practicable. 

The diagrams in Fig. 5 give data obtained on another 
track—also a high-grade track. The rail is lighter— 
110-Ib. The track is well and deeply ballasted. The 
stretch shown on the left half of the diagram is sup- 
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ported on hard limestone, well compacted, and the track 
substructure is very stiff—the stiffest track we have 
tested. The stretch on the right half of the diagram 
has flint gravel ballast and is less stiff, though this track 
is above average stiffness. Note the stresses in the two 
edges of the base of rail (shown by the light lines). 
There is little crossing of these two lines—some lateral 
bending but generally in one direction—hardly any 
twisting. The mean stress in the base of the rail (shown 
by the heavy line) is also fairly uniform along the 
stretch. 

One great difference between this track and that 
illustrated in Fig. 1 is that the ties in this track were 
pre-adzed and prebored and the tie plates were applied 
in the shop in a workmanlike manner with tie plates 
held firmly in the right place by screw spikes. Another 
feature of this track that contributes to the uniformity 
is the presence of a compressed wood shim immediately 
under the rail, though I am unable to say to what ex- 
tent the shim contributes to this particular feature of 
track action. This track, of course, is GEO construc- 
tion on which some test work was done to learn some- 
thing of its characteristics, but in this matter of pre- 
adzing and preboring, the construction follows in sev- 
eral ways practice in use in this country for several 
years and which we tested some years ago. 


More Attention to Details 


Let me call attention again to the importance of at- 
tending to details in items other than the adoption of 
heavy rail and deep ballast for stiff, heavy high-grade 
track for heavy traffic. The stiffer rail spreads the load 
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Fig. 5. Stresses in Rail with Ties Preadzed and Prebored 


over more ties to some extent, but not very much 
farther for a group of wheels like drivers or car trucks. 
The stiffer ballast bed is now in general use. It follows 
that with this stiffer ballast bed the net depression of 
the rail under heavy loads is much smaller than with 
the lighter track substructure formerly in use. Some 
of the first track tested by the committee years ago gave 
a net depression under heavy loads of say 0.35 in. Some 
of the later tests with much stiffer substructure give 
only 0.07 in. for the same loads or one-fifth as much. 
However, the variability of the play between rail and 
tie in much track has not changed greatly. 

The resulting variability in individual tie loads, for 
both light and stiff substructures is recorded in the 
table. Consider first that the play at alternate ties in 
both types of track is 0.07 in. and that the free rail 
rests only on every second tie, and that when loaded, 
the average net depression of all the ties is 0.35 in. for 
the light substructure and 0.07 for the stiff substructure, 
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and that the first tie (as we count along the track) takes 
load from the start and the second only after the rail 
has depressed 0.07 in., and so on. Then, on the as- 
sumption that the net tie depression is proportional to 
the load carried, the load on consecutive ties would be 
as given in the table for light and stiff construction, re- 
spectively. Although the distributions of loads shown 
in the table are calculated values, they tell how variabil- 
ity may happen. And bear in mind that these examples 
are not the worst cases that are to be found. 

Thus it is evident that greater stiffness of rail and 
greater stiffness of ballast bed, without a corresponding 
improvement in track surfacing, contribute to the 





Variability in Individual Tie Loads for Light and Stiff Substructures 
Light Stiff 


: Substructure Substructure 
Average net depression for 25,000 lb. 
OS EO 0.35 in, 0.07 in. 
Possible range of tie play ......... 0 to 0.07 in. 0 to 0.07 in. 
Range in individual tie load ....... 90 to 11% 50 to 150% 
Greater range of tie play .......... 0 to 0.14 in. 0 to 0.14 in. 
Range in individual tie load ....... 80 to 120% 0 to 200% 
Note: Alternate ties are considered to have the full play and the 


other half to have no play. 





variability in moments and stresses and to variability 
in the distribution of the tie and ballast loads. All ob- 
servations emphasize the need of great care in the sub- 
structure of stiff track. 

One of the great needs is a method of tamping track 
uniformly, and further, a method of knowing when 
the tamping has been done uniformly. I have great 
admiration for the eye of the track foreman who brings 
the line and surface of the rail so accurately to position, 
but unfortunately he can not see under the rail, or un- 
der the tie plate, or under the tie or into the ballast, and 
can not gage the stiffness of the ballast as it varies from 
tie to tie. The idea that the track will be settled and 
pressed down into greater uniformity by the action of 
traffic may do for light, loose material, but with stiff 
ballast the hard spots become harder and the spots with 
looser material go down. Perfection is not possible, but 
the man who will devise a means for judging and regu- 
lating toward uniformity the stiffness of this substruc- 
ture will do a great service for track maintenance. And 
the heavier the rail and the stiffer the substructure the 
greater the gain will be. 


Freight Car Loading 
(Continued from page 1058) 


the previous week’s of 1,072 cars. Two factors affect- 
ing this increase were the holiday in the previous week, 
and the haste of the western farmers to deliver wheat 
to the elevators in time to collect the Dominion gov- 
ernment bonus of 5 cents per bushel. The second fac- 
tor was probably the more important as the increase in 
grain loading was 1,370 cars over the previous week’s 
shipments and 1,009 cars over shipments during the 
twenty-third week last year. The index number was 
70.19 as against 67.49 for the previous week and 71.05 
for the twenty-first week. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
ON I oa are. dricacaneinreieidieiesaid 43,686 17,640 
I a oic5k nsicacnt d-oiwe 42,614 16,239 
AE Sioioioraicmusiwiccnteswaeisers 39,841 17,078 
LO ere 49,979 23,549 

Cumulative Totals for Canada 

|S SR ear 954,819 478,404 
ig, i RR 1,104,243 643,927 


I Og POO Nae ssa. leidsiinieie v0 4ivreeinen 1,339,390 828,524 








L. C. Thomson 
Chairman 


ROBLEMS confronting the railroads in purchas- 
ing, storing, distributing and otherwise handling 
over $45,000,000 of materials and supplies each 

month and the current problems of collecting and dis- 
‘posing of thousands of tons of scrap iron and protecting 
and controlling an investment of over $350,000,000 in 
unapplied stocks during one of the most trying periods 
in railway history, received spe- 
cial attention on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 22 and 23, when 
the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion of the American Railway 
Association held its thirteenth 
annual convention in Chicago. 
Approximately 300 railway of- 
ficers and guests were in attend- 
ance at the opening session, 
when the association heard the 
first address of Harry A. 
Wheeler in his capacity as the 
new president of the Railway 
Business Association, as well as 
a greeting from the American 
Railway Association by M. J. 
Gormley, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and the annual address of 
the chairman of the division. 

L. C. Thomson, manager of W.. 3. 


Railway Supply Officers Hold 
Annual Convention 


Obsolete and inactive stocks, 
car-loading, scrap-handling 
costs and mounting stores ex- 


pense considered — New 


R. B. A. president heard 








G. E. Scott 


Chairman-Elect 


this road’s consolidation of 34 division and_ stores- 
accounting organizations into two bureaus. 

In its report to the association, the General commit- 
tee referred to the striking reductions which have been 
made in the inventories of unapplied materials on the 
railroads and attributed this reduction largely to the 
activities of the railway supply organizations, aided by 
, the division. The General com- 
mittee also announced the or- 
ganization of a committee to 
arbitrate disputes arising be- 
tween railroads and dealers in- 
cident to the sale of scrap iron. 
For the fourth consecutive year, 
the division conducted a contest 
among the supervisors and em- 
ployees of railway purchasing 
and stores departments for 
papers on the work of the sup- 
ply departments, and heard the 
two winners of the contest, 
William Courage, a trucker, and 
P. J. Hurley, an invoice clerk, 
read their papers. 

G. E. Scott, purchasing agent 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
and C. B. Tobey, general store- 


Farrell keeper of the Lehigh Valley, 
stores of the Canadian National Secretary were elected chairman and vice- 


System. 

The program also included re- 
ports from over 25 committees 
and several papers. The work of the division and the 
progress made by it during the 13 years since its or- 
ganization in formulating recommended rules and prac- 
tices of conducting purchases and stores work were 
reviewed in a paper by the secretary, W. J. Farrell, 
and a paper was also presented by L. L. Studer, dis- 
trict storekeeper on the Missouri Pacific, describing 
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chairman, respectively, for the 
ensuing year. 


M. J. Gormley Speaks 


Mr. Gormley discussed the criticisms of railroads and vari- 
ous panaceas which have been proposed for the solution of 
the railroad problem, including the argument made for smaller 
cars. He defended the efficiency of the railroad machin 
against these criticisms and declared that the radical changes 


being suggested are the result of a failure of the public fully 
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to appreciate the improvements constantly being made in rail 
transportation. The man in the street, he said, does not know 
that the railroads have poured $7,000,000,000 into their ma- 
chine since 1923 for improvements and betterments that pro- 
mote economy and efficiency of operation. He does not know 
ot the vast amount of research that has been carried on by 
the railroads individually and collectively, augmented by the 
inventive genius of the railway supply industry. Reverting 
to the competition of motor vehicles, Mr. Gormley drew a 
parallel between the early regulation of the railroads and the 
present regulation of the highway truck, and declared that 
with the inception of federal regulation of thighway trans- 
port, the iniquities in unregulated competition will largely be 
eliminated. 


Remarks of the Chairman 


There never was a time when so much was expected from 
the purchasing and stores departments of the railroads, nor 
a more difficult period for the supply organizations to func- 
tion, said Mr. Thomson, in opening the convention. Every 
effort is being made to substitute or utilize material on hand 
to avoid out-of-pocket expense. The deferring or abandon- 
ment of many work programs for which commitments were 
made for the materials have caused deliveries of material 
from manufacturers to be made for which there is no im- 
mediate need, and materials that were issued from stock 
have been turned back from jobs, making it difficult to re- 
duce the investment in unapplied materials. Tremendous ac- 
cumulations of scrap have also been made on many railroads 
because of there being little or no market for the scrap dur- 
ing the past few years, and this has contributed to swell the 
material balance at a time when it should be coming down, 
causing considerable concern in handling material with min- 
imum expense. Because of the less rapid turnover of stock, 
stores expense has become a matter of concern, Mr. Thom- 
son pointed out, and the problem is further complicated by 
the fact that with shops working shorter. hours, with fewer 
trains operating and with reductions in. forces, the stock 
records do not in all cases immediately reflect conditions re- 
quired for effective control of materials. — 


Mr. Wheeler’s Address 


The remarks of Harry A. Wheeler, President of 
the Railway Business Association, were in part as fol- 
lows : 

The Purchases and Stores Division of the American Rail- 
way Association represents to me a departure from old 
methods salutary in its influence upon both buyer and seller. 
Quality must be sustained in the presence of your uniformly 
drawn specifications and established tests, while the necessity 
of the seller to purchase the buyer’s favor by other considera- 
tions than the merit of his offerings should have less chance 
to thrive with you than in those industries where such asso- 
ciated effort is impossible to achieve. 

Notwithstanding, however, the advantage of associated effort 
there is always present the age-old striving for advantage be- 
tween buyer and seller. It must require an exceedingly well- 
balanced temperament to recognize that low price is not al- 
ways the best value and that experimental specifications that 
seem to meet the requirements with lower initial cost may not 
in practical effect produce the results sought nor insure the 
greatest safety where the commodities enter into high-speed 
operation. If in addition to the other admirable conditions 
developed by your associated effort you are able to maintain 
in your departments that fair and equitable balance in which 
price and quality and the right of the seller to a profit shall 
each have its full weight in your buying function, your or- 
ganization will have accomplished a significant achievement 
that in my judgment will be far more important to your prin- 
cipals than the matter of cutting the last penny off the pur- 
chase price. 


Standardization 


I find myself particularly interested in your effort toward 
standardization of materials and classification. 
ardization in many lines has been carried to an extreme and 
in some industries does not well lend itself to the best de- 
velopment of the industry, I cannot conceive of a more fruit- 
fu! subject in dealing with the purchases of America’s rail- 
roads than a broad standardization of equipment and supplies. 

Moreover, I do not see uuw the railroads can operate with- 
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out it, for after all the railroad system of the country is and 
should be a unit of operation even though controlled by many 
Separate corporate managements; and the highest degree of 
standardization in all of the materials and equipment that 
enter into railroad operation must simplify the complex prob- 
lems which through operation impose wpon every traffic unit. 

Periods of depression are valuable in eliminating waste and 
extravagance that inevitably creep into business and private 
life when times are good. Periodical adjustments are im- 
perative in all operating factors, including wages, and periods 
of depression seem to afford the only sure route to a new 
base point from which to begin again. Yet a long continued 
depression distorts the clear judgment and mental balance 
between worthwhile and wasteful expense cutting. Persistent 
retrenchment beyond the point of practical adjustments serves 
only to strangle the nation’s recuperative power. 


“Somebody Must Do Something”’ 


Since the fall of 1930 all advice and all action, both business 
and personal, has centered upon (1) curtailment of purchases, 
(2) retrenchment of expenditures, (3) liquidation of debts, 
and (4) restriction of credit. The whole program, proper 
enough within limitations, is entirely negative. Even the most 
superficial observation must convince us that the processes of 
contraction have continued unchecked in spite of all of the 
earnest effort put forth to reverse them. Of course, this con- 
traction cannot go on without destroying both property and 
human values. We all agree that somebody must do some- 
thing, but who and what? 

Last Saturday when General Dawes returned to Chicago, 
he said to the press, out of his experience as retired president 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, “The recovery in 
the depression will start from the bottom up * * * *. For 
real evidences of reaction we must look to the mass attitude 
of our people and not to the shifting opinions of certain sec- 
tions. 

Here at last is the truth. Only in the hands of a hundred 
and twenty million people lies their salvation from complete 
economic breakdown. The present income of the American 
people, or if you take it more broadly, the national income, 
while greatly reduced, is still sufficient to turn the tide of 
this depression if concertedly and intelligently applied. Confi- 
dence has been shattered and faith is lacking. These two 
qualities must be restored and action based upon them must be 
used to reverse present trends. 


A Time for United Action 


And why should not we consider this an appropriate time 
for united action? Are not promising constructive conditions 
in sight? Let me name a few: 

Foremost among them is the corrective influence of time. 
The whole world is more ready today than ever before to 
face truth, abandon false hopes and &tnbitions, and to replace 
international diplomacy with the spirit of international co- 
operation. Witness the encouraging reports from Lausanne 
and Geneva. The foreign drive against the American dollar 
has lost its force. Gold shipments have decreased, our supply 
is ample and the gold standard is safe, at least for the present. 

A reasonably balanced budget insures national solvency. A 
beginning of governmental economies with an aroused public 
sentiment for further action will be reflected in reduced taxes. 
Bank failures have decreased and greater mobility is evident 
in banking resources. The expected enlargement of powers 
and resources of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
extremely hopeful. Commodity prices are lower than we had 
ever expected to see and present inventories are admittedly 
low. Finally, and with a feeling of thanksgiving, we are 
promised the early adjournment of Congress. 

If these favorable indications are accepted as reasons for 
confidence and faith by the people in broadening their pur- 
chases and by business in preparation for better business, car 
loadings and earnings will reflect the upward trend and the 
depression will have entered a new and hopeful phase. 


Supplies for Motor Buses 
J. L. Sullivan, Chairman* 


The committee report was directed exclusively to formulat- 
ing a standard grouping of the supplies used in motor bus 
maintenance and operation, with particular reference to settling 
the controversy over the question of using the standard group- 
ing of materials for general railroad use or establishing a 
separate grouping. The classification recommended in 1932 





* Division Storekeeper, Union Pacific. 
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was submitted to each committee member with instructions 
that they consult with motor bus companies in their locality, 
and the answers received from the majority of the committee 
members indicated that the motor bus companies were unani- 
mous in their recommendations for its permanent adoption. 

Material used in connection with motor bus operations, with 
few exceptions, is entirely foreign to that handled for the 
maintenance of rolling stock on steam railroads, and the com- 
mittee decided that any attempt to assimilate the various items 
with the present classification used by the railroad would 
result in confusion. 

The committee, therefore, recommended the adoption of a 
separate classification to consist of 16 classes as_ follows: 
(1) Fuel; (2) Lubricants; (3) Tires, Tubes and Rubber 
Goods; (4) Engine and Parts; (5) Power Transmission Sys- 
tem; (6) Chassis; (7) Lighting and Ignition System; (8) 
Brakes; (9) Body Parts and Upholstering; (10) Tools and 
Equipment; (11) Paint, Painters’ Supplies and Cleaning Mate- 
rial; (12) Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Washers, etc.; (13) Bar Iron, 
Steel, Pipe, Metals, etce.; (14) Lumber ; (15) Scrap; and 
(16) Obsolete Material Held for Disposition. 

Discussion——The recommendation in the report that a sepa- 
rate classification be provided for obsolete materials held for 
disposition was opposed by several members. C. B. Tobey 
(L. V.) explained that with the card system of stock books, 
obsolete material is not physically separated but disclosed by 
colored signals affixed to the cards, showing separately the 


obsolete material, surplus material and slow-moving material 
especially ordered. E. D. Toye (C. N.) said that on the 
Canadian National where the card system is also used, no 


physical separation is made, but obsolete material is set up in 
a suspense account. U. K. Hall. (U. P), among others, fa- 
vored a separate classification for obsolete material so that the 
management could see the values, and the recommendation of 
the committee was upheld. H. H. Laughton (Sou.) stated that 
by requiring close attention to obsolete material by local offi- 
cers, the Southern has little obsolete material at any time to 
write off. 


Scrap Handling and Reclamation 
1. C. Bon, Chairman* 


The committee’s report described facilities and equipment 
on several unidentified railroads for handling scrap and con- 
tained various performance data, portions of which are 
shown in Table A. 


The report included data on reclaiming crank-case oil from 
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The by-products from one oi the processes is called pene- 
trating oil and can be used for loosening bolts, washing parts, 
cleaning and lubricating springs, loosening rusts, etc., while 
the sediment recovered from filters can be used as a sweep- 
ing compound. 

The report included data on car and locomotive journal box 
reclamation made to comply with the new A.R.A. rules govern- 
ing journal box lubrication. The cost data are presented jn 


part as follows: 
Pounds st per Cost per 100 
Road Reclaimed Savings 100 Ib. Labor Ib. All Chegs 
DD. vcwin'a Renee ae $33,733 $.422 $ .863 
ee ee rae SO800 @ «sh. # Hae .34 os 
Ro whan ierareteaenca es ae 00 Cw 50 1.00 
Me akeoveredewe deer 9 0 ewer ay 80 


In 1927 the average number of miles per hot box was 53, 
274 as compared with 664,717 in 1931, an increase of 611,443 
miles per failure. Over 80 per cent of the journal packing 
removed from boxes can be renovated and the oil reclaimed, 
while the. residue can be used for locomotive front-end paint, 
lubricating track switches and fastenings, and as a center- 
plate and side-bearing lubricant. 


Scrap Classes and Terms 


Recommendations made by the dealers effecting the terms 
of sale, and the important changes recommended in the 
classification of scrap were submitted to the member roads 
and favorable replies were received from the majority of 73 
roads. The proposed revisions in scrap classifications included 
the recommendation (1) to segregate coupler yokes from 
scrap arch, transom and tie bars, (2) to create a separate 
classification for uncut arch bars of steel, (3) to prohibit the 
inclusion of short lengths with steel axles, (4) to create a 
separate classification for large steel castings, (5) to require 
compactness in steel scrap for melting, (6) to restrict the 
maximum length and width of steel plate for melting to 
15 in., (7) to create a separate classification for coil and flat 
spring steel respectively, and (8) to eliminate car underframes 
as well as trucks from scrap car bodies. 

Revisions proposed in the terms for selling scrap were as 
follows: 

Awards will be made by mail 
time set for the closing of bids. 
must be on basis of net tons. Cars must be light weighed 
uncoupled and free at both ends. Track-scale weights at 
point of loading will govern. Only variations of over 1,000 
lb. will be investigated. Claims for shortages in weight or for 
any other cause must be presented within 30 days from date 
of shipment. Sellers must be given an opportunity to in- 


within 48 hours from the 
All scrap reported for sale 








automotive equipment by two processes, parts of this informa- vestigate the claim before the car is unloaded. All shipments 
tion being presented in Table will be made in not less than minimum carload lots: unless 
—— otherwise specified in offering. 
° Superintendent of Reclamation, Wabash. sp ‘ : 
Table B—Reclaiming Crank-Case Oil Dismantling Locomotives and Cars 
_ Crank Oil Other Oil Cost The report contained information covering the {facilities 
— Old _ — —w mers per and costs of several roads for dismantling locomotives and 
é yal. cai. ° . 7 s ° ° * ° 
‘: inane aie bed $10 a $0043 Cats which are shown in part in the tables. Owing to the 
D ccvcorsccsen SUED 13.765 ee 6721 ‘0012. +«Varied accounting methods, overhead expense was eliminated. 
C vecececeeeee teers 2,104 22,000 778 0993 It was difficult to arrive at any fair comparison of costs. 
: cet eh 59°00 aie wevns pt =" Road B gave the cost of dismantling a 60,000-lb. capacity car 
wo. ucceuce ME “7/450 Acie 2378 12 with steel center sill, wood body and arch-bar trucks while 
Table A—Cost of Handling Scrap 
Tons Ferrous Scrap 
Assorted and 
Prepared by Scrap ‘Tons Percentage 
Forces Includ- Non Ferrous Scrap Sold 
ing Recovered, Scrap 
Reclaimed Assorted to Dealers 
and Manufac- Classification by and z A 2 
we tured Material aes aaa Mills 3rokers Cost per Net Ton for Handling 
Chiteyewercadeueqewns 22,995 as 100 $.34 
i? [eeneenaveeke eawewee 25,972 1,976 20 80 .62_ covers labor and supervision of tonnage shipped excluding rail 
ee eee 9,890 776 10 90 .487 all expenses of operation and overhead charges, excepting in- 
terest and depreciation on plant, taxes and repairs to machinery- 
irae sf anartirirn naira wil 178,628 3,141 29.5 70.5 88 excluding handling by other than scrap dock forces. 
Sen Dacuyecceseuss 15,926 ead 37.5 62.5 .10 loading. 
_ see » RRS oo See 14,400 Fes 37.5 62.5 50 unloading and sorting. 
CCLRC EE SCECAS SRS geen aaa 5.0 95.0 .40 to .50 
E vitenbeveeuadsenedteas 11,154* 972 61.0 39.0 4442 
Oe eee 66.396 1,815 20 80 501 
= neha ete oe Esme wh rome 40,371 475 0 100 Cannot furnish ; 
ee aes hee wan 4 96 .992 includes all labor, supervision, switching charges, miscellaneous 
ae ae materials, gases, outfits and repairs to equipment, crane, shears, 
etc. Does not include interest, depreciation and taxes. 
i cs aiaeninaaenennh 26,555 540 0 100 1.40 
Del Ne Wa dedennenemewnes 248 248 90 10 2.40 includes unloading, sorting and reloading. 
De Wichhurtabenaeeada 44,412 0 5 95 am 
Dl) agiekeraabay cave ous 108,000 1,560 100 46.5 includes unloading, sorting and loading. 
F paiutcebheceweeeeoe se 41,868 138 ae 46.5 


*Does not include scrap from dismantled equipment. 
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Roads A and C gave the average costs of dismantling wooden 
Road A made no charge for pre- 
paring the scrap for sale and Road C included the prepara- 





Cost of Dismantling Cars 

Road A Road C 
Overhead and Road B r ——* 

Locomotive Locomotive Locomotive 





Overhead "3 


Crane Crane Crane Crane 
Per cent mill or : 
yard scrap .. Yard 60 mill 86 mill 86 mill 
Per cent good 
material .... 50 Not available 23 23 


Includes cost re- 

moving good 

material .... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Includes inspect- 

ing and ship- 


eee Yes No Yes Yes 
Average cost per af a 
a aneee $43.65 Steel $11.90 Com- $29.94 $25.77 
cars posite 
Units per month 132 208 181 141 
Gas used ..... $12.17 $2.35 $9.75 $9.34 


Cost of Dismantling Locomotives 


A > 
Overhead and Locomotive Overhead , 


Locomotive Crane Crane 
Crane 
Per cent mill or yard scrap.. All yard 47 mill 93 mill 
SE Re eae een $36.46 $114.40 $47.32 
Per cent good materials .... 20 24 
Includes cost of removing : ; 
SAGE MAtertGls: 6.600. ssic00: Yes Yes Yes 
Includes inspecting and ship- 
Se ne eae Yes No Yes 
Units dismantled per month.. 28 3 
Average cost per unit ...... $134.71 $216.35 $150.40 





tion costs. The locomotives are all much alike and the main 
difference in expense was in the method followed to dispose 
of the scrap. 





(F. G. Exp.) was of the opin- 
ion that in revising the terms for scrap sales, the committee 
should have retained the original clause requiring the payment 
of interest and storage charges for scrap not moved by pur- 
chasers within the prescribed time iimit. Replying to a ques- 
tion as to the practicability of selling scrap on a net-ton basis, 
H. H. Laughton (Sou.) stated that the Southern sells from 
40,000 to 50,000 tons a year strictly on the net-ton basis. The 
chairman stated that the costs of dismantling shown in the re- 
port included about 22 per cent overhead for supervision, mis- 
cellaneous labor and repair costs. P. L. Grammer (Penna.) 
stated that the Pennsylvania finds it profitable to prepare both 
No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melting steel. T. J. Hegeman (C., 

& Q.) contended that it was profitable to repair track chisels, 
and the report was. adopted as read. 


Report on Forest Products 
J. E. McNelley, Chairman* 


As the demand to remove unnecessary moisture in lumber 
increases, shipping weights become correspondingly less and 
the margin between weights ordinarily used -by. sellers for 
computing transportation costs, and actual -weights, becomes 
greater, with correspondingly increased savings for roads that 
purchase on the f.o.b. mill basis and pay transportation only 
on the actual weight of the shipment. Reduction in the size 
of patterns also reduces shipping weights. The weights of 
American Lumber. Standards patterns are approximately 100 
Ib. per 1,000 ft. b.m. less than A.R.A. patterns. 


Loading Ties 


Two of 12 roads responding to a questionnaire on loading 
ties use a tie train to a very limited extent. One of these 
roads reported the cost of loading by this method to be six 
cents per tie. The other roads use local. trains for the dis- 
tribution of ties from treating plants and for ties loaded 
at ‘the side tracks to be used without treatment.: The cost 
per tie for loading at side tracks varies from 2 cents to 4, 
cents per -tie. Seven lines require producers to load ties 
without an allowance for the loading. 

Three of 20-roads replying to a questionnaire use open-top 
cars exclusivély for ties and lumber, one road ‘reporting a 
50-per cent saving in handling; and a second ‘road, a 25-per 
cent to 30-per cent saving. One road employs the «method 
only when one size of lumber is loaded in a car. 


* Chief tie and lumber supervisor, Atlantic Coast Line. 
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In purchasing forest products, the railroads should insist 
that cars be loaded to maximum capacity. In so far as cross 
and switch ties are concerned, there is no occasion for devia- 
tion from this rule. Where the requirements for individual 
points will not warrant purchasing lumber in carload quanti- 
ties, the material should be consolidated with that for other 
store points, and the mill instructed to load the car in station 
order. 

All pattern and finished lumber should be loaded in closed 
cars, while green rough lumber and timbers should be loaded 
in open cars. Where combined lengths of lumber in closed 
cars are-shorter than the inside length of the car, the vacant 
space should be left in the center of the car, and the material 
well braced, to prevent shifting and the consequent damage 
to the car ends. 

In the 1930 report, attention was called to the possible sav- 
ing in the purchase price of lumber through the use of A.R.A. 
alternate patterns dressed to 25/32-in. thickness. When these 
patterns are so dressed, -they become identical with American 
Lumber Standards patterns and are procurable substantial 
price reductions. Several roads have no difficulty in the ap- 
plication of: the alternate patterns and the practice may, there- 
fore, be recommended. 


Reclaiming Usable Lumber 


One road has beeti: reclaiming lumber for several years. 
During the past year, it reclaimed 2,127,606 ft. b.m. of car 
lumber, composed of the following: 230,494 ft. of short fram- 
ing, 307,080 ft. of end lining, 384,007 ft. of roof sheathing 
and 1,206, 025 ft. of decking and sub- flooring. All labor costs 
in connection with the work amounted to $1,875. The value 
of new lumber would have been $43,354. 

One railroad reports a definite saving through the use of 
scrap lumber for steam fuel and heating. One large shop 
on this road disposed of 2,191 cords during 1931, of which 671 
cords was used as steam fuel in the plant and 1,520 cords 
was shipped to outlying points. 


The wood consumed at outlying points was used for steam 
fuel for pumping stations, and .fuel for heating small stations. 
Prior to the adoption of this method of supplying wood to 
outside points, wood was purchased locally at.a cost of $4 
per cord. There appears to be a saving of $6,080 in supply- 


ing scrap wood to outside points from only one shop 


Moisture Control 


This committee again investigated the question of moisture 
by sending out a questionnaire to all of the large lumber- 
consuming railroads, which brought returns from eight. One 
road specifies that yellow-pine car lining, siding, roofing, deck- 
ing, running boards, facia boards, stiles, battens, sills, fram- 
ing, side plank ‘and end plank for rolling stock shall be air- 
dried. For new car coristruction, a second road specifies a 
maximum of 10 per cent for sheathing, 15 per cent for 
running boards, 15 per cent for nailing posts and 15 per cent 
for flooring, purchased either kiln or air-dried. A third road 
follows the A.R.A. practice for lumber in box cars, but does 
not check the moisture content after it is applied to the car, 
and allows 10-per cent moisture in wood doors. 

A fourth road requires that car siding and longitudinal 
sheathing must be kiln-dried, but buys air-seasoned decking 
and endeavors to hold it in stock long enough so that it is 
dried to a point where shrinkage, when applied to cars, will 
not take place. Framing and running boards are purchased 
green and are air-seasoned. A fifth road specifies 10 per 
cent moisture in standard car roofing, 10 per cent in standard 
siding, 12 per cent in standard decking, 20 per cent in standard 
running boards, 20 per cent in framing and 10 per’ cent’ in 
door stocks. A sixth road has no definite practice of deter- 
mining the moisture content. Car siding, lining, roofing, deck- 
ing, etc, are kiln-dried, and it is practically left to the in- 
spector’s judgment to determine whether or not the lumber 
is dried. A seventh road tests all lumber for new equipment 
for moisture through the use of a standard electric kiln. 
Lumber purchased for repairs to cars is procured only from 
manufacturers that are fully equipped to kiln-dry lumber 
to meet the specifications. The eighth road purchases all 
lumber for locomotives and cars rough green and carries 
it in yards sufficiently long to secure thorough air drying. 
‘Lumber for single-sheathed cars is dried in company kilns 
to a ftioisture content of about 10 per cent. 


Treated Car Lumber 


One road during the year 1931 treated 1,870,000 ft. bm. of 
various sizes and kinds of car lumber. The cost for labor 
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was 46 cents per 1,000 ft. and the cost of the preservative was 
$1 per 1,000 ft. bm. The treating is by the open-tank process. 

Discussion.—The report was adopted as read without dis- 
cussion. 


Report on Surplus Stocks 
A. W. Munster, Chairman* 


A survey was presented showing what has been accom- 
plished by the railroads following the recommendations of 
previous committees covering the 12 months ending June 30, 
1931. <A total of 119 carriers operating 232,711 miles of road 
were canvassed and replies were received from railroads oper- 
ating 97 per cent of the mileage. 

The total value of materials which the reporting carriers 
sold to, or bought from, other carriers, was only a fraction 
of one per cent of the total value of comparable material 





Exchange and Sale of Surplus Material, November 17, 1931 








Bought 
No. of Bought from Sold t from 
Region Roads Mileage Other a Other Roads Dealers 
New England .... 9 7,303 . 2 wenewe $1,525 
Great Lakes ...... 20 25,449 4, 339 $20,993 66,287 
Central Eastern ... 15 23,990 "565 3,093 9,096 
Pocahontas ....... 3 5,950 46,663 S6ASF 8 8 =«_—s eannee 
NS veawe owe 17 37,448 4,240 6,430 8,937 
Northwestern ..... 12 48,752 287 2,295 28,000 
Central Western .. 12 52,556 359 100 1,740 
Southwestern .... 10 25,064 190 1,407 13, 422 
0 ee 98 226,512 $56,673 $69,755 $129,007 
Bought 
from Other Roads Sold to Other Roads Bought from Dealers 
18 roads $10,013 12 roads $22,283 20 roads $49,948 
1 road 46,663 1 road 12,036 1 road 45,3 
1 road 35,437 1 road 22,700 
1 road 10,999 
19 roads $56,677 14 roads $69,757 23 roads $129,007 





purchased new from manufacturers. A_ substantial portion 
of surplus material available for disposition included A.R.A. 
car materials. 

It was recommended that each railroad establish an aggres- 
‘ sive unit in their purchasing and stores organization for the 
control and sale of their surplus materials. 

Discussion—There was considerable discussion in favor of 
the above recommendation, G. E. Scott (M-K-T.) suggesting 
that the authority which has been given railroads by the I.C.C. 
to write off old equipment without immediately burdening 
operating expenses would stimulate the reduction of second- 
hand materials, and Chairman Thomson stating that efforts 
had already been made by outside concerns to promote a 
bureau for the sale of such materials. E. A. Clifford (C. & 
N. W.) expressed surprise that the.roads should be showing 
such interest in the purchase of second-hand materials and 
considered that this practice would likely prove unwise and 
costly if carried too far. 


Manufacturing Methods 


E. B. DeVilbiss, Chairmany 


The committee analyzed the practices followed by the rail- 
roads in arranging for the manufacture of materials in com- 
pany shops, developing the comparative costs and handling 
surplus materials. Manufacturing stock material performed 
by a railroad should be centralized. For charge-out purposes, 
the cost of manufactured items should include labor, material, 
shop expense and store expense, and where a sales tax is 
imposed, it should also be included. For comparisons with 
purchase prices, the charge-out cost should be enlarged by all 
other manufacturing expenses to include repairs to buildings, 
repairs to machinery, maintenance of buildings, maintenance 
of machinery and equipment, depreciation of buildings, depre- 
ciation of machinery, insurance on buildings and contents, 
insurance against accidents, interest, taxes, personal injuries, 
pensions, stationery and printing, transportation of materials, 
and general supervision, not included in shop and store ex- 
penses, 

All surplus manufactured material should be returned to 
the manufacturing shop currently to eliminate the possibility 
that records would fail to disclose surpluses, except where the 
entire manufactured output is shipped to a process shop 
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specializing on one class of work. In such cases, the cen- 
tralization point should be the process shop and such mate- 
rials should be manufactured on orders of the process shop 
only. Surpluses should be determined by actual inspection 
and frequent checking with using-department representatives. 
Manufactured materials should be given the same inspection 
and test as purchased materials. 

The report included a table showing on a percentage basis 
the comparative charges made by five railroads for the labor, 
shop expense, material, etc., in the manufacturing costs of 
five different car and locomotive parts. 

Discussion.—Several members, including C. B. Tobey (L. V.), 
questioned the recommendation to include maintenance and de- 
preciation of facilities and similar items in determining their 
manufacturing costs for comparative purposes, but the recom- 
mendation was strongly supported by several members, in- 
cluding G. D. Tombs (I. C.) and G. J. Hunter (Santa Fe), 
the latter contending that much cost data prepared by the rail- 
roads on their manufacturing operations are “bunk” and that 
most repair shops do not know what it costs to manufacture 
materials. The chairman also referred to the all too prevalent 
practice for a shop to say its buildings for manufacturing cost 
nothing and to fail to consider the cost of the machines. 


Purchasing and Distributing 
A. W. Munster, Chairman* 


The committee emphasized the necessity, under present 
economic conditions, for effecting further savings in the pur- 
chasing and distribution of materials. The purchasing depart- 
ment must recognize and assume the obligation to provide the 
stores department with a dependable source of supply and with 
stated times of delivery or shipment. The stores department 
must requisition material by classes on a regular established 
schedule to take advantage of quantity purchase, and confine 
special or out-of-schedule requisitions to emergency situations. 
A change in the source of supply which shortens or lengthens 
the period required for delivery should be known by the 
storekeeper prior to making up his requisition. 

Heretofore, stress has been placed on the obligation of the 
storekeeper to hold to the minimum investment and the fact 
overlooked that the purchasing agent can modernize his meth- 
ods by reducing the time necessary to place the :order and 
the time in which to deliver the material where it is wanted. 
The past few years have shown that substantial reductions 
can be made in so-called emergency or protective stocks by the 
establishment of the confidence of the using departments based 
on the ability to provide reasonably anticipated requirements. 
Further study of these so-called protective stocks will bring 
further reductions in investment. 

A check of one railroad using the combined order and re- 
quisition form during a month with four Sundays (counting 
Sundays and Saturdays the same as other week-days), dis- 
closed that the elapsed time in placing orders after requisi- 
tions were received in the purchasing agent’s office was as 
follows: 


Orders placed same day as requisition received ............ 28 per cent 
Orders placed at close of first day following ................ 76 per cent 
Orders placed at close of second day following ............. 90 per cent 
Orders placed at close of seventh day following ............ 99 per cent 


The purchasing agent must determine his sources of supply 
for the greater percentage of ,his materials in advance of 
receipt of the requisition and keep the storekeeper currently 
advised as to the time which must be allowed after the order 
is placed on all classes of material before shipments are made. 

A procedure can often be set up whereby the storekeeper 
or the general storekeeper can trace or hurry the delivery 
of materials on orders without the necessity of going through 
the purchasing department if quicker action can be obtained 
without sacrificing correct purchasing methods. 

Discussion —U. K. Hall (U. P.) laid emphasis on the prac- 
tice of concentrating stock at strategic points as a means of 
securing economical distribution and protecting the require- 
ments of users. D. Robertson (C. N.) described the practice 
on the Canadian National of avoiding unnecessary purchasing 
by making periodical reports of the surplus material found at 
different points and holding conferences with the various de- 
partments to urge the use of this material in place of issuing 
new orders. W. S. Morehead (I. C.) laid emphasis on the 
importance of a constant and close personal contact between 
storekeepers and users as a means of determining needs and 
handling supplies economically, and discouraged the tendency 
of departments to administer their work by letter-writing. 


* Purchasing agent, Boston & Maine. 
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Inventories and Stores Expenses 
O. A. Donagan, Chairman* 


The committee, which is organized on a regional basis 
for the purpose of compiling and distributing for comparative 
purposes semi-annual reports of the value of material and 
supplies in stock and the value of material and supplies used 
on the railroads, reported several objections made by some 
railroads to furnishing these reports and the committee 
answered these objections. 

The committee also presented a consolidated statement show- 
ing the average monthly disbursements and inventories of all 
railroads for the first six months of 1931, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1930 and 1929, this table showing a 
reduction in turnover as follows: 


June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1930 1931 


1929 
ie Sau ‘one 
upply upply upply 
on Hand = on Hand on Hand 
1. Frogs, Switches and Rail Fittings .. 119 131 160 
2. Bridge and Building Lumber, Iron 
Bridges, Turntables and Structural 
BNE staslea warn ctisconocena aa sienis 177 208 249 
3. Signal, Interlocking, Telegraph and 
TORCPNOME DEOUETIONS oc 0c 0cc0sseeies 179 160 203 
4. All other Maintenance of Way Ma- 
SEE cence usieuer a seaweewe wees 85 80 137 
5. Maintenance of Equipment Materials 96 92 107 
6. Materials in Process of Manufacture .. ee ee 
7. Miscellaneous Materials Common to 
all Departments ........ccccesise 69 59 58 
8. Dining Car and Restaurant Commis- ‘ 
i SR rae 39 36 43 
_ Total—Items 1 to 8 .......... 99 96 115 
9. Ties, Cross and Switch ............ 169 242 307 
10. Rails, (including second-hand but not 
a | 82 109 202 
Ee EE Gcaaciow un eucies caieweine ene s-sae 40 41 57 
PND lg rere a Sina ec waiw eteiawersaixarette 38 35 * 113 
RE HED Ge on cicuen ocean 88 95 125 


Store Expenses 


The committee prepared a study, based on data furnished 
by officers of 13 railroads, which indicate a difference of more 
than three to one between the minimum and maximum store 
expense per cent reported. 

Answers obtained to nine questions particularly pertinent 
to the question of store expense indicate that the variations 
in the basic methods used in the charges and credits to and 
the distribution of store expense, are primarily responsible 
for the great variation in the results. The replies indicated 
that some roads are making no deductions, and on others de- 
ductions as high as 6 per cent for handling ties, rails and 
other materials delivered direct to the job. 

Another important factor affecting the store expense is the 
basis on which usable second-hand or repaired material is 
charged when used. The road handling such materials at less 
than the price of new materials suffers in comparison with 
roads using the new price. With heavy dismantling programs 
carried out on some roads, unusually large quantities of usable 
second-hand material have been taken into stock at varying 
values and used in lieu of new material. 

Studies of the effect on stores expense of decreases in com- 
modity prices, for 1931 as compared with 1929, showed an 
average price reduction in the 30 items of 14.96 per cent. This 
would automatically increase a 6 per cent store expense ratio 
for 1929 to 7.06 per cent in 1931. 


Control of Stock During Depressions 


The committee endeavored to describe what special steps 
should be taken to control stock balances during the depres- 
sion period. A study of the stock reports of 11 representa- 
tive roads as of June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, showed that 
while the total stock balance showed a splendid decrease, 
there has been a tremendous reduction in disbursements, re- 
sulting in an increase in days’ supply on hand. The only 
class of material showing a reduction in number of days’ 
supply was Miscellaneous Materials Common to all Depart- 
ments. 

While stock balances, as a whole, have steadily decreased, 
even in the face of curtailment of programs, obsolete and in- 
active materials have increased in ratio to total stock balance, 
thereby increasing days’ supply on hand. With the falling off 
of traffic, much power has been stored and only the larger 
or more up-to-date equipment kept in service, resulting in 
active materials becoming temporarily inactive. Dismantling 
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programs have resulted not only in large stocks of usable 
second-hand materials being held for future use, but have 
also reduced the demand for materials peculiar to these types 
of equipment. 

Discussion.—No objections being raised to the recommenda- 
tions and findings of the committee, the report was adopted as 
presented. 


Report on Fire Prevention 


J. H. Ellis, Chairman* 


The committee reported fire losses in storehouses, and 
presented an index of the fire-prevention rules which have 
been adopted by the division. The fire losses compiled by 
the Railway Fire Protection Association were: 


Railroad Fires 





Year No. Fires Loss 
$9,001,122 
10,049,936 
7,397,433 
7,268,435 
4,328,631 
4,508,112 
4,376,345 
6,127,005 
$53,057,021 
1923 112 Storehouse buildings and contents .......... $867,247 
1924 80 Storehouse buildings and contents ........ ; 187,001 
1925 71 Storehouse buildings and contents .......... 327,860 
1926 49 Storehouse buildings and contents .......... 21,466 
1927 8 Storehouse buildings and contents .......... 269,160 
1928 60 Storehouse buildings and contents .......... 25,223 
1929 40 Storehouse buildings and contents ........ : 86,877 
1930 46 Storehouse buildings and contents .......... 83,248 
Total NE sratres new eeein ws cialtinls Gisais arent wine NCAT UIC $1,868,084 


Purchasing Office Methods 


Arthur Aiken, Chairmant 


The committee urged the more extended use of the sim- 
plified invoice and telegraph code for communicating with firms. 
It also recommended the use of a combined store depart- 
ment and purchasing department order form and submitted an 
example of a practical filing system for use in purchasing 
departments. The use of a blanket release order by pur- 
chasing departments was also favored. 


Combination Order Form 


The order form can be prepared in the office of the order- 
ing storekeeper or general storekeeper, including the order 
and a sufficient number of copies for the various purposes. 
The original copy should be the requisition form, both for 
convenience and because the requisition usually bears the 
approvals and other necessary notations. 

When the purchasing agent has decided with whom the 
business will be placed, it is only necessary to insert a carbon 
and write the name of the firm, date of order, price and f.o.b. 
point. When contracts or agreements are in effect, the name 
and address of the vendor can be typed at the time of writ- 
ing the requisition order, such information to be furnished 
by the purchasing department. 

Close co-operation between the purchasing and stores de- 
partment, and the education of those handling the details of 
ordering will keep the number of “rewrites” down to a 
minimum, probably not greater than 10 per cent. If 20 per 
cent must be re-written, there still remains 80 per cent of the 
= that need not be duplicated in the purchasing agent’s 
office. 

Some of the benefits which this method offers are: Elimi- 
nation of writing and checking orders against the requisition 
in the purchasing agent’s office; elimination of errors in quan- 
tity, description, etc., that may occur when re-writing is per- 
formed; elimination of one file, through the use of the requi- 
sition as the office copy of the order; shortening the time to 
get the order into the vendors’ hands, by the elimination of 
re-writing in the purchasing agent’s office and unnecessary 
signatures. 


Blanket Release Order 


The blanket release order is not a blanket authority, but an 
order specifying definite items, and indicating the firm from 





* Storekeeper, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Hannibal, Mo. 
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which the material may be procured. Though quantities may 
not be specified, the order should contain a clause stating 
that it does not authorize the manufacture of items in ad- 
vance of release and is subject to cancellation at any time. 
Standard items repeatedly ordered in large quantities, com- 
mend themselves to the use of this form. 

It is considered best to take one class of material at a time 
and make a study of each part to see what can be ordered 
directly from the manufacturer. After this has been de- 
cided, an order is placed with the company for the specified 
items, and the stores department notified of the action taken, 
after which the stores will release the shipment of the quantity 
they require. 

The blanket release order eliminates repeated orders for 
small quantities of the same material, tends to reduce the 
material stock balance by shortening the period for delivery, 
and reduces the number of pieces of paper that the pur- 
chasing agent must handle. 

Discussion—The committee’s references to the use of the 
blanket release order for purchasing materials and the classi- 
fied filing system for correspondence aroused: considerable 
interest. It was brought out that the American Railway 
Express has been using the blanket release orders with 
excellent results for six or seven years, and the Union Pacific 
has been following the filing system recommended by the 
committee for 18 years. F. S. Austin (Boston & Albany) 
especially recommended the use of the filing system. 


Report on Pricing Methods 
U. K. Hall, Chairman* 


The committee report contained a study of the various 
methods in use for pricing requisitions for material. Of 45 
roads, the pricing is perfomed by the issuers of material on 
12, while the older practice of pricing from price books or 
price cards in the office is followed by 33. Practically all roads 
are obtaining their prices at some centralized bureau, either 
in the general storekeeper’s office, the accounting department, 
or at the division stores, where the prices are abstracted from 
purchase bills, freight, discounts, etc., being taken into con- 
sideration, or from store orders. The prices are then for- 
warded either direct to the stores for application to bins, 
articles, etc., or entered in price books or cards, according 
to the method used. 

The roads pricing direct from price books report (a) that 
more accurate results can be obtained where the pricing is 
done by expert price clerks trained for this work; (b) that 
it is more economical to price in such a consolidated bureau 
and that it can be done with more efficient and fewer forces 
than where scattered among the issuers of material; (c) that 
it is preferable to have this work done by specialized clerks 
out of material-handling forces; (d) that where the issuers 
are pricing, it detracts from their other duties; (e) that 
issuers of material, receiving requisitions properly approved, 
have no other recourse but to fill them; and (f) that the most 
accurate results are obtained where specialists perform this 
work, 

The roads using the direct method of pricing report (a) that 
it is more economical to have the pricing performed by the 
issuers of material; (b) that the method indicates to the 
stores department forces the value of the material and tends 
towards the conservation of material; (c) that it prevents a 
congestion of requisitions to be priced; (d) that it is more 
accurate as the issuers of material, being practical material 
men, are conversant with the actual value; (e) that it tends 
towards accounting accuracy for the reason that even though 
the description may be incorrect, the price inserted is correct 
for the actual article delivered. 

The roads using the direct pricing, generally pass these 
prices on to the users by marking the prices on the article, 
pricing a duplicate of the requisition, pricing shipping notices, 
posting prices of larger or more important items at various 
conspicuous places, and issuing a price book to the different 
shop foremen. 

Discussion.—The motion made to favor the pricing of requisi- 
tions from bins rather than in the office was followed by a 
spirited discussion in which the officers of the Canadian Na- 
tional and Union Pacific, where this system is used, supported 
the bin pricing as a means of avoiding inaccuracies in pricing 
requisitions for material and in avoiding delays resulting from 
congestion,of the work in the offices. E. D. Toye (C. N.) 
considered that the increased adoption of bin pricing since 
it was advocated a few years ago has demonstrated its value, 
and O. Nelson (U. P.) stated that it has eliminated com- 
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plaints over, pricing inaccuracies and has aided the shop super- 
visors in controlling their work under monthly allowances 
which require a knowledge of each day’s expenditures. J. J. 
Kukis (Erie) questioned the economy of bin pricing as com- 
pared with pricing in central bureaus, however, and contended 
thatthe solution of the problem of correctly pricing inac- 
curately-described materials was to see that requisitions were 
correctly written. A vote on the motion to adopt bin pricing 
won by a small margin. 


Handling and Protecting Materials 


O. Nelson, Chairman* 


The committee after reviewing previous reports on this 
subject recommended methods and practices of handiing 
special material problems and designating the kind of equip- 
ment best adapted for each. It also presented five recom- 
mendations covering the protection of materials. It supported 
the recommendations of previous committees that the stores 
forces deliver material to users and operate all automotive 
equipment in large terminals. 


Storing 


A canvass of various railroads disclosed the use of equip- 
ment as follows: Power lift trucks for use around stores 
and oilhouses, and miscellaneous yard use where driveways 
are paved; crane-type trucks for handling heavier items, such 
as castings, locomotive rods, and similar items; tractors 
for general use around yards; locomotive or ov erhead cranes 
for handling wheels on axles, tires, wheels, axles, locomotive 
frames, etc.; and gas- -electric type trucks for outside work. 

The committee was unable to recommend a definite plan 
to follow in preparing costs of shop delivery for compari- 
sons with other roads, but suggested dividing the total labor 
cost of delivering materials, as obtained from time cards 
by the total value of material delivered to the shops during 
the month. It was recommended that around shops and 
terminals the distribution of ice should be made by store 
forces as well as the shipment to users along the line. Ice 
should be purchased locally, in cases where this can be done 
more economically than from shipping the ice from other 
points. 

Approved requisitions should be furnished the stores for 
material to be delivered by supply train, with the under- 
standing that a further check will be made on the ground. 
Line stocks should be controlled by a periodical joint check 
by stores and: maintenance representatives, and all surplus 
promptly disposed of. The crawler-type magnet crane is de- 
sirable and economical equipment for supply train service. 

It was recommended that shipping drums, reels, etc., which 
have a return value, should be concentrated at one point, 
and the purchasing department furnish the stores depart- 
ment proper shipping instructions for the stores depart- 
ment’s use. 

It was recommended that nesting boxes and movable plat- 
forms should be used as far as practicable for storing and 
shipping materials and where possible that this equipment 
should be used by manufacturers located on the line of the 
railroad. 


Protecting Material 


It was recommended that orders placed for fabricated 
steel and forgings specify that the material ordered should 
be protected with a coat of paint, to be applied by the 
manufacturer, and that this practice be further extended as 
far as consistent to other commodities which it may be 
necessary to store exposed to the elements. Orders placed 
for boiler tubes should require the manufacturer to apply a 
protective coating to each tube to prevent rust. The Ameri- 
can Railway Association practices should be followed in 
storing and protecting lumber. Arch brick should be stored 
under cover. Material subject to deterioration should be 
stored so the oldest stock can be issued first. 

Discussion—The committee adopted suggestions to call 
lift-truck equipment “skids” instead of “platforms” and to 
recommend placing intra-shop as well Zz all inter-shop ma- 
terial handling under the same force. W. Morehead (I. C.) 
stated that stores expense would be ak higher today on 
many railroads, were it not for the utilization of mechanical 
handling facilities. O. Nelson (U. P.) reported that the dif- 
ficulties in getting manufacturers to ship material on skids 
was solved in a number of cases, by furnishing them skids. 
J. G. Stuart (C., B. & Q.) insisted that the investment to be 
considered must include the skids as well as the lift trucks, and 





* Assistant general storekeeper, Union Pacific. 
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also stated that it was necessary to show a reduction of more 


than four men per lift truck to justify the operation. L. P. 
Krampf (M. P.) stated that the use of 8 power-lift trucks 
and 17 hand-lift trucks in stores work on the Missouri Pa- 
cific is supplemented by 20,000 skids and skid boxes and 
that, largely as a result of this operation, the stores forces at 
Sedalia, Mo., were reduced from 144 men in 1925 to 78 in 1929. 


Report on Standardization 
E. D. Toye, Chairman* 


The committee investigated the present A.R.A. specifications 
of tin, galvanized iron and steelware as approved by the Me- 
chanical division to ascertain to what extent the specifications 
were being followed. It was found that very few roads are 
using any part of the specifications. The lack of uniformity in 
the specifications followed by different roads forces the manu- 
facturer to make different articles for each road, resulting in 
increased unit costs. The specifications used by 18 railroads 
for several items of tinware were presented in separate exhibits 
with the committee’s recommendations. 

In connection with items which are in common use com- 
mercially, such as funnels, measures, coal hods and 12-qt. pails, 
it was the opinion of the committee that there would be con- 
siderable saving by adopting the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 55. In addi- 
tion, the thickness or weight of metal should be specified so 
that bidders will quote on utensils of the same quality, though 
actual dimensions may be slightly different. 

The majority of the committee felt that the grading rules for 
hickory handles should be revised to reduce the number of 
grades; and that the grading rules should be clarified by 
enumerating the defects which are permitted or not permitted 
in the respective grades. In view of the fact that some roads are 
successfully purchasing handles in accordance with the Simpli- 
fied Recommendation of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
attention was called to the possibility of purchasing satisfac 
tory handles from these grades by proper railroad inspection, 
even though the requirements of the respective grades may not 
be as specific or as stringent as might be desired. 


Stationery and Printing 


}. T. Van Horn, Chairman? 


The committee reported that 12 Class I railroads have 
adopted the stendard size letterhead, 71% by 9% in. Through 
the adoption of this size letterhead, second sheets and carbon 
paper, one road reported an estimated saving equal to 18,- 
YOU,QUU sheets of paper per annum which, in 16-Ib. substance, 
is equal to 144,000 lb. Another road reported a saving of $573 
per annum. A third road reported a saving of $386 per 
annum, and a fourth reported a saving of $700 per annum. 


Standardization of Forms 


In line with the recommendation of former committees, the 
committee urged a survey of printed forms for the purpose 
of consolidating forms, where possible, and standardizing sizes 
and classes of paper stock used. Through the standardiza- 
tion of forms, as well as of other stationery items, one mem- 
ber line reduced its stationery and printing expense $130,612, 
or 22 per cent last year, after having made a reduction of 
$150,650, or 20.6 per cent the previous year. This is a total 
saving of $281,262 for the two-year period. 

It was recommended that railroads operating their own 
typewriter repair departments authorize line offices to have 
repairs and adjustments made locally when the cost does not 
exceed five dollars. Last year, 198 railroads, bus lines, and 
steamship companies extended their annual passes for one year. 


Special Bureaus 


Substantial savings have been reported through the estab- 
lishment of typing bureaus. One member line has been oper- 
ating a typing bureau since February 1, 1931, and reported an 
annual saving of $8,400. Another member line, operating two 
typing bureaus, reported an annual saving of $103,840. One 
of these bureaus handles all of the typing for the auditing 
department, while the other handles all of the typing for the 
operating department as well as most of the typing for the 
mail and express, valuation, mechanical, telegraph and traffic 
departments. Another road reported that for a 12-month 
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period the average cost per letter handled in the typing 
bureau was 5.3 cents each. This road also operates a multi- 
graphing bureau which handles the printing of all of its 
letterheads as well as some of its forms. During 1931 a 
total of 9,986,900 letterheads and forms of various sizes up 
to and including 8% in. by 14 in. were printed at a saving of 
$3,428. The typing bureau, in addition to handling typing 
of all correspondence, types special statements, stencils for 
mimeograph, and master copies for hectograph work. 

Discussion—W. W. Griswold, (C., R. I. & P.) considered 
that the use of 24-lb. all-rag paper stock by some railroads, also 
blue stock’ and stock printed in blue ink and on two sides 
as brought out in the report, was not justified under presem 
conditions and emphasized the practicability of using th¢ 
16-lb. paper for all railroad correspondence. The question 
having been raised regarding the economy of employing 
outside experts to organize railway stationery work, E. A. 
Bromley (C. N. R.) stated that the work done by experts 
employed by the Canadian National has saved the railroad 
over a hundred thousand dollars, although agreeing with 
other members that a stationery committee of railway officers 
with proper authority could probably show comparable econo- 
mies. 


Report on Terminal Storekeeping 


C. W. Yeamans, Chairman* 


The 1928 committee recommended fundamentals to be followed 
by the terminal railways which would enable them to establish 
better control of materials and effect considerable economy. 
Subsequent committee reports have further emphasized their 
importance and made other recommendations. While much im- 
provement has been made during the past few years, the recom- 
mendations have not been followed to the fullest extent possible 

Surplus material is a continual problem for the terminal 
storekeeper and can in many cases be returned to the trunk- 
line railroads. In general, the congenial nature of terminal fa- 





Materials and Supplies on Siaaiiial Railroads 


(Exclusive of Fuel, Rail and Ties) 
On Hand ——- --—-—--, 0 ce Ment Is 
D-Decrease I-11 








‘i. 31, ct. 31. crease 
Road 1928 1931 I-Increase 1928 1931 D-Decrease 
1 7,943 $ 7,660 D-$ 283 $ 1,242 $ 1,544 I-$ 302 
2 285,496 149,043 D- 136,453 88,852 57.434 D- 31,418 
3 209,616 114,563 D- 95,053 117,763 82,570 D- 35,193 
4 195,030 163,930 D- 31,100 40,662 25,320 D- 15,342 
5 31,472 25,684 D- 5,788 3,641 2,674 D 967 
7 255,103 151,958 D- 103,145 54,982 21,634 33,348 
9 54,283 41,998 D- 12,285 21,452 9,660 D- 11,792 
10 61,784 31,732 D- 30,052 7,096 5,935 1,161 
11 309,913 257,468 D- 52,445 201,216 152,866 48.350 
13 369,492 297,966 T- 71.576 87.759 54.630 TD- 33.129 
15 43,551 42,998 D- 553 26,386 13,310 D- 13,076 
16 120,936 79,041 D- 41,895 9,101 2,162 D- 6,939 
17 67,218 61,472 D- 5,746 15,444 7,046 D- 8,398 
18 567,636 381,996 D- 185,640 166,610 90,251 D- 76,359 
19 156,896 143,936 D- 12,960 61,089 45,047 D- 16,042 
20 85,342 88,076 I 2,734 12,219 6,605 D- 5,614 
21 16,909 16,267 D- 642 2.055 988 TD 1.067 
22 98,212 89,880 D- 8,332 42,657 24,770 D- 17,887 
23 134, 277 105,340 D- 28,937 21,397 12.474. D 8,923 
24 37, 042 27,075 D- 9,967 3,688 1,355 D 2,333 
Tot. $3,108,151 $2,278,083 D-$830,068 $985,311 $618,275 D-$367,036 
Per cent mA, 7S 37.25 





cilities requires the operation of the stores department in much 
more cramped quarters than are usually found on trunk lines. 
The elimination of old-time wooden stock bins and use of ap- 
proved open shelving, either steel or wood, will increase stor- 
age space materially, make possible a more accurate survey of 
stocks on hand, facilitate their issue, and improve 
ing conditions generally. 


storekeep- 


Report on Obsolete Material 


A. S. McKelligon, Chairman; 


The principal objective of the committee was to suggest ways 
and means to prevent the accumulation of obsolete material. It 
was considered desirable that the railroads have a complete and 
thorough method of standardization of material and supplies. 
After canvassing the majority of Class-I railroads and care- 
fully considering the suggestions made, a standard master stock 
list was recommended, containing every item of material and 
supplies commonly used on the property. This list should be 
approved by a Committee on Standards, as well as any addi- 
tions or subtractions. Pattern lists of all castings, with blue- 





* Purchasing agent, Chicago & Western Indiana. 
~ General storekeeper, Southern Pacific-Pacific Lines. 
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print references, should be part of this list and should be con- 
stantly revised. 

On such large properties, more than one committee on stand- 
ards should be established, one for maintenance of way and an- 
other for motive-power standards. Committees, to function effi- 
ciently, should have a limited membership. 

Changes in existing standards or the adoption of new stand- 
ards should have executive approval, and the chairman of the 
committee should, therefore, be a vice-president or an officer 
reporting to the president. The committee should consist of 
officers representing operating, engineering, mechanical, and 
purchases and stores departments. The committee should meet 
on specific dates, and should work out to the last degree every 
possibility of interchangeability and common usage and elimin- 
ate any possibility of duplicate standards as between depart- 
ments. When executive approval has been obtained, all con- 
cerned should be advised accordingly, and drawings, if neces- 
sary, prepared and issued to cover the subject. 

The purchase and stores representative serving on such a com- 
mittee should place before the committee a statement of the 
investment in materials and supplies at every point on the rail- 
road so that the committee as a whole in voting to supersede 
prevailing standards can arrive at unanimous conclusions in 
the best interest of the property. This is stressed particularly 
in connection with material that will become surplus or obsolete, 
to insure its definite and prompt disposal by use prior to the 
purchase and actual use of the new standard. 

Each department should have a complete list of specifica- 
tions arranged in loose-leaf book form. It was also suggested 
that portions of standard stock lists pertaining to the various 
departments should be placed in the hands of the principal ap- 
proving officers, such as the electrical engineer, signal engi- 
neer, etc., so that a ready reference is always available in that 
department. 

Discussion.—U. K. Hall (U. P.) stressed the responsibility 
of the stores forces in avoiding accumulation of obsolete and 
surplus stocks, by carefully watching requisitions for special 
materials, and emphasized the importance of insisting that 
technical forces should invariably designate what disposition 
should be made of materials rendered obsolete by revisions 
in standards. He was supported in his recommendation by 
G. E. Scott (M-K-T). On the Atlantic Coast Line, J. U. 
King stated that the work of the stores forces in avoiding 
obsolescence is greatly facilitated by using a different colored 
requisition blank for ordering all special materials. 


Report on Safety Practices 


D. Robertson, Chairman* 


The committee presented a table showing the reportable acci- 
dents annually among all the employees of several roads during 
the period 1923 to 1930, together with the payments made by 
each road, and also presented tables showing the reportable ac- 
cidents among stores employees on the same roads. 

The committee also called attention to the Permanent Safety 
Award won by the store department of one road last year. An 
intensive safety program was inaugurated on this railroad in the 
latter part of 1928 at which time the stores department had one 
of the poorest safety records. On January 1, 1929, a three-year 
program was launched within each department and a Presi- 
dent’s trophy was to be awarded each six months to the de- 
partment having the best safety record. 

For the first six months’ period of 1929 the Purchases and 
Stores Department won second place with an I.C.C. casualty 
rate of 22.57. The second, third and fourth periods were won 
by Purchases and Stores Department with casualty rates of 4.18, 
6.57 and 2.45, respectively. The Purchases and Stores Depart- 
ment was second in the fifth period and had a clear record in 
the sixth and last period, thereby winning the President’s 
trophy four out of the six periods, and earning its permanent 
possession. The last I/C.C. accident at the general storehouse on 
this road occurred in January, 1929. Success was attributed to 
the fact that responsibility was placed on the shoulders of su- 
pervisors for the safety record of men under their direction. 


* General storekeeper, Canadian National, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Report on Loading Cars 


J. G. Stuart, Chairman* 


The prompt handling and unloading is not of such great im- 
portance now as when cars were scarce. However, the practice 
of loading cars to capacity, handling them promptly and releas- 
ing them promptly should be established to meet the demand 
when conditions again become normal. On every railroad, a 
careful survey should be made to determine the best point from 
which material should be distributed. A new survey may jus- 
tify the abandonment of well-established stores or material 
yards and the creating of new distributing points. 


Capacity Loading 


Loading cars to capacity means fewer cars in the service, 
less switching and fewer cars to be hauled. The place to start 
loading cars to full capacity is with the storekeeper. He should 
endeavor where possible to order in carload lots and his stock 
books should be marked so that the stockmen will know what 
a minimum carload is. 

Switching from one location of the storehouse to one or more 
additional locations to unload the material not only means a 
delay, but extra switching. All orders should show the section 
location in which the material is to be unloaded and, so far as 
it is possible, only material for one section should be loaded in a 
car. The purchasing agent should have full information con- 
cerning the location and the method used in unloading cars so 
that he can give the manufacturer or shipper instructions which 
will save labor and time in unloading. 

Loading schedules must be followed so that the receiving 
stores can depend on receiving their material at the time speci- 
fied. It is also important to change these schedules, as condi- 
tions change, so that a point that may not require more than a 
carload in ten days or two weeks will not receive a car each 
week. Where it is necessary to order empties for scrap or 
special loading, information should be given to those providing 
the cars so that empty cars of any description moving in the 
direction the load is going may be used. It is expensive to have 
cars assigned to destinations whence they must be returned 
empty. 


Supply Trains 


A great deal of work done by supply trains, supply cars or 
freight-house shipments can be avoided if properly-scheduled 
sailing cars are used, and these small shipments are loaded in 
station order and the cars are transferred to local trains for 
distribution. In many cases, a car so loaded can be handled in 
through trains to distant points and start local delivery in way- 
freights from that point. The shipments in these sailing cars 
are properly waybilled and handled by the train crew, the same 
as they would be handled if shipped through the freight-house. 


Prompt Handling 


The railroads are constantly urging the shipper to unload cars 
promptly. In many cases, the railroads have been putting the 
emphasis in the wrong place and at least a portion of the re- 
sponsibility for prompt unloading of cars should be placed on 
those who load the cars to see that they are loaded in such a 
manner that the men unloading them can do so to the best ad- 
vantage. Every storekeeper loading a car for another store 
should have a full understanding of just how the material is to 
be unloaded at destination. 

Occasionally, there is a tendency for a storekeeper to ship 
material through the freight-house for another store. This in a 
great many cases only means extra handling and the use of 
extra cars. It is much better to ship carload material from one 
storehouse direct to another. 

The unloading location at each store should be designated so 
that the loading storekeeper will have a thorough understand- 
ing of just how the material will be unloaded, and in making 
waybills he should show the unloading location. This will often 
save at least one day in the movement of the shipment. 

The practice of ordering a car and starting to load it one day 
with the idea of finishing the loading the next day should be 


* Assistant purchasing agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
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Reportable Accidents (Including Casualties) in Purchasing and Stores Departments, 1927 to 1930, Inclusive 
Based on Million Man-Hours Worked 
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discouraged. In most cases, it will be found more profitable to 
assemble the material so that the entire loading of the car can 
be done in one day. When one or more cars are to be loaded 
and several cars are to be unloaded, the storekeeper should 
know in advance the condition of the cars to be unloaded and 
begin unloading the cars that will be available for loading out 
the same day, saving at least a car a day in doing so. 

When cars are received containing material for more than one 
unloading location, the storekeeper can, in many cases, truck 
the material to its proper destination rather than have the car 
switched. In many cases, this is cheaper and avoids delay to 
the car. This practice will apply when material is received at 
freight-houses. 

Discussion.—The committee was especially commended from 
the floor for the completeness of its report, which was adopted 
without further discussion. 


Report on Commissary Supplies 


L. V. Hyatt, Chairman* 


Questions submited to nine representative railroads to ascer- 
tain the practices of handling commissary supplies developed 
that the stores department controls the commissary on five 
roads and the dining-service department on the other four 
roads. On three roads, the dining-car department has full 
charge of purchasing the supplies. On one railroad, the dining- 
car department had full charge of the purchases generally 
through its commissary buyer. 

Three roads use stockbooks to regulate orders, two roads use 
a card system, two roads make their orders from the shelves, 
and the remaining two roads take stock from monthly inven- 
tory sheets. 

The committee concluded that, in the purchase, storage and 
distribution of commissary supplies, no general policy is applic- 
able, owing to different policies of management on individual 
railroads, the volume of purchases and the differences in geo- 
graphical conditions. It was recommended that either stock- 
books, a card record system or a monthly inventory system 
should be installed and used in all commissaries and that, with 
the exception of meats, fruits, vegetables and other perishables, 
a monthly check of the stock on hand should be recorded, to- 
gether with the quantities to be purchased, requisition reference, 
price and receipts of material. 


Report on Materials’ Inspection 


C. K. Reasor, Chairman? 


During the past months, the purchases of all roads have very 
materially decreased, and ‘the organizations and plans set up to 
inspect and test materials when purchases were normal have 
undergone changes. A study by the stores and inspection depart- 
ments was recommended to determine, in the light of the pres- 
ent situation, (1) what materials inspected at shipping points 
should now be inspected at destination by resident inspectors, 
foremen of using department or stores representatives, to effect 
a saving in pay-roll and traveling expenses; (2) what savings 
would result from having materials from large shipping centers 
inspected by resident inspectors or representatives of local using 
or stores departments instead of sending a representative from 
central ‘test department; (3) what co-ordination of inspection 
between two or more roads is possible, particularly in the in- 
spection of lumber, etc. 


Co-operation from Users 


Especially helpful at this time are suggestions and criticisms 
from users. The stores departments have a special responsi- 
bility. Stockmen, storekeepers and other representatives of 
stores departments should be required, as a part of their regu- 
lar duties, to confer with foremen and workmen in the using 
departments to ascertain what materials are failing and why, 
what substitutions can be made, and why certain materials are 
being used in excessive quantities, etc. Many roads report that 
important suggestions are received from the stockmen and the 
receiving forces disclosing excessive prices charged for the kind 
of materials ordered or required. 


Checking of Weights 


About 70 per cent of the roads canvassed reported that blind 
tallies are not made of material received, with the exception 
of forest products. About 30 per cent of the roads reported 
that detailed tallies are made without reference to shipping in- 





* Commissary purchasing agent, Missouri Pacific. 
1 Assistant manager of stores, Erie, Hornell, N. Y. 
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voices, shipping lists, copies of orders or requisitions, etc. The 
committee suggested that those roads that are still making blind 
tallies, again review their practices with an open mind. 

Some roads, after checking actual material received against 
shipping lists, etc., are copying such lists on regular material- 
received forms. In the case of many materials, such as air-brake 
material, pipe fittings, etc., this involves many pages of tran- 
scription. In the interest of economy, such shipping lists 
should be attached to the regular material-received forms, 
when time will be saved by so doing. 

Some roads report economies in receiving material from 
manufacturers on skids. A specified number of journal bearings 
and brake shoes are loaded in a skid to facilitate check and 
tally. The gross weights of skids can be obtained readily on de- 
pressed scales by handling with hand or power lift trucks, and 
after deducting tare weight, information is available for pass- 
ing invoices. 

Most roads purchase oils, gasoline, etc., in tank cars to take 
advantage of a substantial saving in price. No matter how un- 
loaded, temperature differentials must be taken into considera- 
tion. If the oil received is measured by tank calibration, the 
temperature should be taken in storage tanks after unloading. 


Report on Lubrication 


T. H. Ryan, Chairman* 


An investigation developed that of 45 railroads reporting, 
representing approximately 156,708 miles, 39 roads purchase 
their lubricants on contract and 13 in the open market. Three 
purchase both ways. Of the 45 roads, 20 purchase on the 
guarantee mileage basis and 25 on the gallonage basis. One 
large railroad, operating 10,000 miles of road, purchases basic 
materials and compounds its own lubricants. The committee 
recommended purchasing and distributing oils in tank cars to 
save in first cost and eliminate waste of oil, labor, handling and 
accounting as well as loss and damage of drums. When it is 
necessary to purchase in drums, one-time containers were rec- 
ommended. The roads that purchase on a gallonage basis, gen- 
erally inspect and analyze the lubricating oils either of all or 
periodic shipments. As a rule, roads operating on a guarantee 
basis do not inspect or analyze their oils. Of the 44 railroads 
answering the question, 21 inspect and analyze and 23 do not. 

Reports from 45 railroads indicating the kind of material 
which is used in preparations for the journal boxes of pas- 
senger cars, freight cars, and tenders show no uniformity. Wool 
waste, cotton waste, combinations of wool and cotton, spring 
packing, resilient packing and fiber inserted packing are used 
in different combinations. In some instances, the several grades 
of packing are kept separate and the reclaimed packing is used 
in some instances only on freight equipment, while on other 
roads, no attempt is made to keep separate various grades of 
packing at the reclamation plant. 


Other Business 


Other business included reports on Material Classifications, 
Training of Employees, and Fuel. The report on fuel, pre- 
sented by J. M. Johnston (M-K-T), showed a reduction in 
fuel consumption on railroads from 149 Ib. per 1,000 g.t.m. 
in 1924 to 119 Ib. in 1931 and attributed this to more economical 
fuel performance. Stress was laid on the necessity of con- 
tinued care in the inspection of fuel at the sources of supply 
to maintain and improve this performance. The report rec- 
ommended the development of a standard specification for fuel 
oil and, after pointing out the changes occurring in the refining 
of oil, ‘urged the more extensive use of standard specifications 
to avoid the purchase of inferior fuel. Conclusive tests have 
demonstrated, the report stated, that there are still wastes 
in fuel consumption which, in the aggregate, amount to an 
enormous sum in the course of a year. 

Abstracts of the reports on the work of the Division, and 
the description of the centralized organization for accounting 
on the Missouri-Pacific will be presented in a later issue. 

The following officers were elected to the General Commit- 
tee: L.C. Thomson, manager of stores (C.N.); L. P. Krampf, 
supply agent (M. P.); F. S. Austin, purchasing agent _ & 
A.); J. L. Bennett, purchasing agent (C. of Ga.); Fi. 
Walder, purchasing agent (C., M., St. P. & P.); H. M. Sraith 
assistant general storekeeper (N. P.); and J. C. Kirk, assistant 
general storekeeper (C., R. I. & P.). W. Davidson, general 
storekeeper (I. C.); C. E. Walsh, purchasing agent (Penna.) ; 
W. Morris, general storekeeper (Reading); J. H. Nichols, 
general storekeeper, (N. Y., C. & St. L.); and D. McK. Ford, 
assistant to vice-president (C. N. R.) were elected on the 
nominating committee for the ensuing year. 





* Assistant purchasing agent, Wabash. 
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Speakers are Harry Wheeler, new 
president of Railway Business As- 
sociation, M. J. Gormley and Frank 
McManamy-E. B. Hall elected chairman 


Division, American Railway Association, was held 

at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday and Fri- 
day, June 23 and 24. The principal addresses at the 
opening session were delivered by H. A. Wheeler, pres- 
ident, Railway Business Association, and M. J. Gorm- 
ley, executive vice-president, American Railway Asso- 
ciation. In his address as chairman of the Mechanical 
Division, Silas Zwight, general mechanical superintend- 
ent, Northern Pacific, commended the work of the vari- 
ous committees and pointed to past accomplishments of 
railroad mechanical departments as a hopeful augury 
of what might be expected in the future. Following 
Mr. Zwight’s address, a formal review of the activities 
of the division was presented in the report of the Gen- 
eral Committee, in which the committee asked the ap- 
proval of the members for the actions it has taken dur- 
ing the past year. 


New Officers Elected 


By resolution, the rules were suspended, and the 
nominees for officers for the coming year presented by 
the Nominating Committee were elected by unanimous 
vote. They are as follows: E. B. Hall, general super- 
intendent of motive power, C. & N. W., chairman; and 
O. A. Garber, chief mechanical officer, Mo. Pac., vice- 
chairman. Six members were elected to the General 
Committee to succeed those whose terms expired this 
year. These are C. E. Chambers, superintendent of 
motive power and equipment, C. R. R. of N. J.; F. R. 
Mays, general superintendent of motive power, I. C.; 
John Purcell, assistant to vice-president, A., T. & S. F.; 
R. L. Kleine, assistant chief of motive power, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. W. Highleyman, general superintendent of 
motive power and machinery, U. P. System; and R. G. 
Henley, superintendent of motive power, N. & W. Silas 
Zwight, general mechanical superintendent, N. P., was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Garber’s elec- 
tion as vice-chairman. 

In addition to the addresses and reports, which are 
summarized or abstracted below, the Joint Committee 
on Utilization of Locomotives and Conservation of Fuel 
presented a statistical review and analysis of locomo- 
tive and train operation in which the results obtained 
in 1930 and 1931 are compared with those obtained in 
each preceding year back to 1920. The committee re- 
ported that no field surveys have been made by the sub- 
committee during 1931. 


7 HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Mechanical 


Address by Mr. Wheeler 


In addressing the Mechanical Division Thursday morning, 
Harry Wheeler, president of the Railway Business Association, 
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stated that the railroads are facing problems more general 
and more difficult of solution than any heretofore confronting 
them, but that an opportunity now exists to take advantage of 
an increasingly favorable public sentiment “to secure relief 
from too rigid regulation, to secure the repeal of certain 
burdensome legislation, and to bring about either the better 
control of competitive agencies or such freedom of action to 
the roads as will enable them to compete on terms of equality.” 

Regarding the great opportunity for constructive work in 
influencing major railroad legislation, Mr. Wheeler said: “In 
this, the executives of the railroads hold the key to the situa- 
tion because of the necessity that they agree upon a program 
in which pride of assumed property rights and prerogative 
shall be subordinated to a broad and generous recognition of 
present-day public interest. 

“Behind such an agreement,” he said, “can be marshalled as 
never before the forces that will make effective, sound and 
just provisions of law and regulation to usher in a new day 
of sympathetic understanding and co-operation.” 

Three facts were advanced by Mr. Wheeler as the most im- 
portant reasons why railroad earnings must be increased: “(a) 
Railroad securities must be stabilized before other security 
issues feel a permanent favorable influence; (b) failing to 
secure such stabilization savings banks and insurance companies 
will become increasingly embarrassed in their efforts to man- 
tain their reserves, which means their solvency; (c) in the 
absence of improved earnings, continuing and larger loans are 
inevitable from government sources to meet fixed charges, 
and such continuation will give the government a stake in the 
roads sufficient actually to imperil private ownership.” 


Railroads are Large Purchasers 


Mr. Wheeler called attention to the fact that the railroads 
of the country are the largest single buying group and that 
their purchase of self-liquidating goods is profitable to them 
and enormously important to the country. Regarding the in- 
stallation of modern equipment, Mr. Wheeler said: “I do not 
need to use any illustration to this group who know so well 
what equipment of the most modern type does to the direct 
costs of operation and to reducing costs of maintenance and 
repairs. Such purchases would at once increase revenue ton- 
nage, increase employment, increase consuming power through 
wages distributed, expand general business’ operation, and 
through this expansion further increase tonnage’and employ- 
ment not only to the point of interrupting the contraction from 
which we have suffered steadily since 1929, but serving to 
break the stranglehold of depression and produce an expan- 
sion movement that would restore a measure of normality. 

“You may well ask me if I think it is a matter of justice to 
appeal to the railroads of the country in this critical period 
through which they are passing to risk the incurring of further 
indebtedness and the assumption oi further burdens in order 
to turn the existing devastating tide, and my answer in em- 
phatically no. 

“Justice alone could not exact further sacrifice from the 
roads. It is a matter of recent history that in the generous 
co-operation given to the President in 1930, when he pledged 
the important industries to proceed with their normal opera- 
tions in spite of the thickly-gathering depression clouds, pur- 
chases were made and employment continued by the roads 
beyond immediate requirements. To urge the roads again to 
step into the breach may seem unreasonable, but since only the 
earnings from increased operating efficiency and from in- 
creased tonnage will provide required operating earnings and 
lacking earnings defaults are inevitable, it would seem that 
self-preservation would suggest their entering the market for 
the purchase of self-liquidating equipment and supplies, par- 
ticularly if payments can be arranged so that no immediate 
use of any of their present cash resources will be required.” 

Mr. Wheeler said that we have a right to be dismayed at the 
centinuing process of curtailing purchases, restricting expendi- 
tures, liquidating debts and denying credit. He did not object 
to these processes when adjustments are necessary and wise 
at the beginning of a period of depression, but maintained that 
this negative program narrows the circle of operation; is a 
doctrine of defeatism, and, in the long run, will ruin any busi- 
ness or the business of any country. 

In advocating a more constructive policy of adjustment, Mr. 
Wheeler said: “While it may seem like lifting ourselves by 
our own bootstraps, the decision to go forward of that largest 
single interest in the country, with the largest buying power 
and the largest distributive ability, may be the one factor that 
would turn the tide and save itself while saving the country 
from further indefinite suffering and loss. I hope you will 
believe me that when I put forward this suggestion I do not 
hold that manufacturers in broadly diversified lines are without 
responsibility to aid in this program.” 

Mr. Wheeler concluded his address with a concise restate- 
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ment of a few of the corrective influences evident at the pres- 
ent time which were also mentioned in his address before the 


Purchases and Stores Division, and published in detail else- 
where in this issue. He maintained that if these fayorable 
influences are accepted as reasons for confidence and faith by 
the people in increasing their purchases and in preparation for 
further business, railroad traffic and earnings will reflect the 
upward trend and the depression will have entered a new and 


more hopeful phase. 


Mr. Gormley’s Address 


“Many abuses can be pointed to today as a result of the 
increase in private ownership of equipment in the past few 
years. Railroads are being required to perform extra switch- 
ing and incur unnecessary empty mileage in delivering such 
cars to shippers for loading where there is an available supply 
of railroad-owned or railroad-controlled equipment.” 

This statement, from a part of M. J. Gormley’s remarks at 
the 1931 annual meeting which he quoted in his address dur- 
ing the opening session of this year’s meeting, he said, rep- 


resented a situation which had not been eliminated or cor- 
rected during the past year, but had become worse. 

“In the light of conditions now existing,” he said, ‘I be- 
lieve that it will not be long before the railroads will adopt a 
tariff regulation which will correct the troubles they are now 


experiencing in connection with privately-owned refrigerator 
cars and restore to the railroads their right to arrange for 
their car supply in any manner they desire, so long as ade- 
quate and suitable cars are available for movement of the 
traffic offered. Such a rule is now being studied by all rail- 
roads, and we have no reason to believe that it will not be 
adopted in the near future.” . 

In reviewing the situation in which the railroads find 
themselves today, Mr. Gormley pointed out that there are 
almost 600,000 less employes on the railroads now -than in 
1929, and that all possible curtailments of expenditures are 
being made, but that no impairment of service has resulted. 
He said that while 894,264 new freight cars and 15.431 loco- 
motives had been placed in service since 1923, the retirement 
of old equipment had reduced the railroad ownership of 
equipment by 176.302 cars and 10,905 locomotives. He at- 
tributed the excellent service of the railroads since 1923 to 
the investment made in equipment and other facilities and to 
shipper co-operation. “Of equal importance,” he said, “this 
service has been rendered, due to efficiencies and economies 
effected, at reduced cost. If there had been no reduction in the 
unit cost of railway operation between 1923 and. 1929, net 
railway operating income in 1929 (which as you know was the 
last year of heavy traffic) would have been less than it was 
to the extent of $442,853,000. 

“Such a tremendous saving argues irrefutably the wisdom 
of the expenditures. which brought it about. Unfortunately, 
however, instead of reaping the benefit of this accomplish- 
ment, the railroads found that it was barely sufficient to off- 
set the effects of the general 10-per cent reduction in. rates 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1922. 
In 1929, net railway operating income would have been 
greater than it was, had the 10-per cent reduction in rates not 
been made in 1922, by $454,793,000.” 


Centralized Research 


Referring to the criticisms of the railroads for a lack of a 
centralized research institution, Mr. Gormley cited a number 
of research projects which the railroads are conducting, 
through the agency of the various divisions of the American 
Railway Association, and concluded as follows: ‘While we 
feel that an undertaking of centralized research, as the term 
is understood in many industries, on a large scale would 
promise no results that cannot be attained under present 
facilities for research, it is possible that now, or at some 
future date, it may be necessary to expand in some way the 
work that is now being done. It is always a good thing to 
take an inventory of any kind, and to consider all possibilities 
of improvement in any direction. Under present conditions, 
therefore, it might be well for the Mechanical Division to 
give its consideration to the following questions: 

“Are there possibilities for greater accomplishment in the 
direction of improved service and economy of operation 
through centralized research, under the direction of the Me- 
chanical Divison, beyond what has heretofore been under- 
taken? 

“If so, along what lines should such work be pursued? 

“a—In the development of standard equipment, cars and 
locomotives with a view to adoption of the best possible 
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practices, with economy in original cost and maintenance, to 
a greater extent than has heretofore been undertaken. 

“b—In testing of new devices offered by manufacturers for 
improvement in locomotives and cars before adoption by any 
line, in order to insure experimental work being undertaken 
by an independent body and with a lower cost than is now 
incurred under present methods; with a further view of pre- 
venting expenditures for such devices until their merit is 
thoroughly proved by independent research. 

“c—Determination whether joint inspection service of ma- 
terials could be adopted with lessened expenses and without 
a decrease in the efficiency of the present method. 

“d—Investigation of the manner of billing for car repairs, 
including feasibility of handling through a clearing house or 
otherwise, thereby eliminating accounting expense. 

“e—Should there be established a clearing house to which 
individual railroads would report as to new methods or new 
devices adopted, in order that proper publicity could be given 
and in order that the information might be disseminated 
promptly to all lines for their mutual benefit. 

“f—Such other matters as the Division, itself, may deter- 
mine as advisable in the interest of the adoption of the best 
possible practice in all matters relating to equipment and 
mechanical devices of every sort.” 


Commissioner McManamy’s Address 


On Friday morning Frank McManamy, member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, delivered a short address ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the spirit of co-operation and helpfulness displayed 
by the Mechanical Division and its members in their relations 
with the commission. Mr. McManamy said that with the ex- 
ception of about six meetings he had been regularly attending 
the conventions of the Mechanical Division and its predecessor, 
the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, since 
1899, when he was a locomotive fireman. Mr. McManamy cited 
the record of persons killed and injured in 1931 as compared 
with 1907 to show the marked reduction in casualties which has 
taken place during that time and pointed out the impressive- 
ness of this record when compared with the safety of other 
forms of transportation since developed. He said that railway 
trains were about the safest place in the country and were also 
becoming about the most comfortable with the advent of air 
conditioning, and he expressed his admiration for the initi- 
ative displayed in developing this improvement which, com- 
bined with safety of railway transportation, he predicted would 
lead to a return of public favor for railway-passenger travel. 
Mr. McManamy dwelt on the legislative character of much of 
the work of the mechanical division and on the mutual inter- 
dependence of the division and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in carrying out the provisions of the laws pertaining to 
railway’ service. 


Locomotive and Car Lighting 


W. E. Dunham, Chairman* 


Air conditioning of railway passenger cars and drives for 
axle generators are the major items included in the report 
of the Committee on Locomotive and Car Lighting. The re- 
port consists of a brief but comprehensive summary of the 
electrical power requirements as they exist at the present time. 
Features of the report are summarized in the following: 

From two to six tons of ice refrigerating capacity is re- 
quired properly to cool a car, depending upon the car con- 
struction and the climate in which the car is operated. Sys- 
tems using ice as a refrigerant require less than one kilowatt 
of electric power per car for pumps, blowers and fans, the 
power for which can in many cases be taken from the existing 
car-lighting equipment. 

Several types of air conditioned cars which obtain energy 
from axle-driven electric generators are now in operation or 
under construction, and the coming season should demonstrate 
their practicability. These systems use either a 7%4- or 10-kw. 
generator in addition to the car-lighting generator. One 
generator of 15 kw. capacity will be offered in the near future. 
Storage batteries to furnish power when the car is standing 
are now being offered with capacities up to 1,000 ampere- 
hours at the eight-hour rate, which will go in a standard 
A. R. A. battery box. The same battery can also be used for 
lighting. Mechanical systems not using a battery for stand-by 
service, require a motor which must be “plugged in” to outside 





* Superintendent car department, Chicago & North Western. 
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power circuits. A 220-volt, 3-phase motor is recommended 
for this service, as existing battery charging installations are 
inadequate and the distribution of 32-volt power is not eco- 
nomical. 

One system is available which uses steam for power for 
refrigeration. This system requires 2% hp. of electrical energy 
from the car-lighting system for the auxiliary equipment. The 
system requires approximately 175 Ib. of steam per car at 55 
lb. pressure. Tests indicate that the present 2-in. train lines 
are sufficient for cooling a 15-car train by this method and 
that a 214-in. train line should be used for longer trains. As 
offered, this system includes a generator and battery of proper 
size to take care of the additional electrical power required. 


Drives for Axle Generators 


Diehl drives consisting of a split spur gear mounted on the 
axle driving the generator through a pinion, bevel gears and 
splined shaft, have now shown satisfactory service over a 
period of three years. One railroad has 60 cars equipped with 
this drive, 56 of which have been in service over one year, 
17 over two years and six over three years. This road re- 
ports that since November, 1930, five equipments ‘have made a 
total mileage of 785,850 without any defect which necessitated 
making repairs between terminals. The maintenance cost of 
these equipments averaged $57.17 per car per year, $30 of which 
was for grease. Tests recently completed demonstrate that a 
different quality of grease will operate satisfactorily and should 
reduce this item materially. 

A Stone drive is operating on one Canadian road and the 
results obtained are reported as satisfactory. An application 
made in November, 1930, has been in continuous operation on 
main-line trains. On February 13, 1932, when the car was 


. sent to the shop for general repairs, the drive was found to 


be in good condition with no signs of wear on worm, driving 
gear, housing or clutch. The total mileage obtained to date 
is 94,926. No repairs have been made to this equipment, the 
only change being one for oil, amounting to approximately 20 
cents per month. 

The Foote drive employs a split gear, pinion, bevel gears and 
splined shaft. The gears are held in mesh by a spring and 
in proper relation by two pitch rings. Drives of this kind 
have been in service approximately four years and reports 
of performance are satisfactory as regards cost and reliability. 

The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company in collabora- 
tion with the Morse Chain Company is developing a V-chain 
drive for axle generators which consists essentially of a spe- 
cial form of silent chain with a shroud placed around the 
links so as to give the chain a V-section. It runs on V pulleys 
and does not require sprockets. 

Texrope drives consisting of three endless V belts have been 
applied to 15 Pullman cars. Installation requires a slot in 
the truck end sill which is normally covered with an angle- 
iron splice plate. The first drive has run 180,000 miles with- 
out repairs. It will transmit 12 hp. at 30 miles per hour and 
there is practically no slip. 

The Dayton-Roderwald belt which consists of a V belt, 2 
in. wide and % in. thick, so designed at to take a fastener, 
has been used with several types of drive mechanisms. The 
belt has been used both with body-hung generators and with 
generators rigidly mounted on the truck. In the former case, 
the drive employs bevel gears and a splined shaft. In the 
latter case the generator pulley is mounted on a tension device 
also mounted on the end sill and is connected to the generator 
shaft through a short shaft containing two universal joints. 
Reports indicate that mileages of 75,000 or better are being 
obtained with this belt. Extensive research is still going on 
anticipating improvement in this performance. 

A special direct drive designed by the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation develops power necessary to operate 
its air conditioning equipment. The drive consists of a split 
cast-steel hub or quill mounted on rubber bushings applied 
to the standard car axle. The split hub carries a hardened 
steel spur gear at each end and spacer rings adjoining each 
gear to keep the pitch circles tangent. A tension spring keeps 
the spacer rings in contact. The driven member is attached 
to the truck end sill and includes a housing carrying a pair 
of bevel gears operating in oil. A speed-control device is 
interposed between the drive and the compressor. 

[Additional information concerning this drive was published 
in the April 30, 1932, issue of Railway Age—Entror. } 

Attention is brought to the fact that loads applied to the 
car axle cannot be indefinitely pyramided without requiring 
larger locomotives or a reduction in tonnage ratings. It is sug- 
gested that railroads should endeavor to obtain in the various 
assignments of their dynamometer cars some comparative 
figures on train and car resistance with and without exle gen- 
erators installed. 

The committee also considered the subjects of automotive 
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carlighting, electric marker-light connections, battery guarantee 
form, revision of manual, and protection of radio antennae in 
electrified zones. 

Action—The report of the committee was accepted. 


Report on Safety Appliances 


C. E. Chambers, Chairman* 


The report of the Committee on Safety Appliances sets 
forth the action taken on the report of the power brake 
investigation and the progress being made in the investigation 
of automatic train-line connectors, on which a separate report 
was presented by Harley A. Johnson, director of research. 
It also reports the favorable result of the letter ballot recently 
taken on three propositions: The recommendations covering 
the application of additional grab irons on each side of house, 
hopper and high-side gondola cars at the end opposite the 
side ladder; rules to standardize the operation of uncoupling 
levers, and the standard locations for retaining valves on all 
types of cars. 


The Power Brake Investigation 


The committee quotes as follows from a report by Director 
of Research Johnson: 

“The investigation of power brakes and appliances for 
operating power brake systems being conducted by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association under order No. 13528 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been continued during the 
past year. At the time of the 1931 convention the road 
tests were completed and the records of the tests were being 
compiled, analyzed and a report prepared. Reference is here 
made to the reports of the Director of Research at the annual 
meetings of the Mechanical Division for the years 1925 to 
1931, inclusive, which present the progress up to June, 1931. 

“The report of the investigation, which is now completed, 
has been prepared in two forms, one known as the abstract 
of the report and the other as a copy of the detail report. 
All of the men employed by Purdue University in connection 
with the power brake investigation were laid off prior to or 
at the completion of this report. The abstract of the report 
was submitted to the General Committee of the Mechanical 
Division and, after receiving the approval of this committee, 
500 copies were printed for distribution to the members of 
the association. 

“Four copies of the detail report were prepared at Purdue 
University. The secretary of the Mechanical Division, at the 
direction of the General Committee, forwarded the original 
copy of the detail report to W. P. Borland, director of 
Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
April 1, 1932. The second copy of the detail report is on 
file in the office of the secretary of the Mechanical Division 
in Chicago. It is planned to file the third and fourth copies 
of the detail report in offices of the association in New York 
City and Washington, D.C.” 


Automatic Train-Line Connectors 


The progress being made in the automatic train-line con- 
nector investigation was reviewed in a separate report pre- 
sented by H. A. Johnson, director of research, who is in charge 
of the investigation under the Joint Committee on Automatic 
Train-Line Connectors of the American Railway Association. 
Direct supervision is in the hands of a sub-committee headed 
by C. E. Chambers, chairman of the Committee on Safety 
Appliances, and of which R. L. Kleine, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Couplers and Draft Gears, and G. H. Wood, chair- 
man of the Committee on Brakes and Brake Equipment, are 
members. 

The report states that 46 companies or individuals have 
submitted plans or specifications of their devices. Nine dif- 
ferent devices have been selected as representative of the 
various types, and six freight and six passenger connections 
of each have been ordered for laboratorv tests. The table 
Shows the names of these devices, classified as to method 
of support, method of gathering and type of ports. For freight 
Service, all of these, except the Workman-Robinson, Cobb and 
McTaggart, have been delivered. For passenger service, the 

obinson wing type is the only passenger connector which 
has been delivered. 

Several devices have been proposed which combine the car 
coupler and the train-line connector in a single device, but the 
director reports it has been advisable to delay the consideration 
of devices of this type until after those which do not require 
a change of the present car couplers have been investigated. 


Cine 


* Superintendent motive power and equipment, Central of New Jersey. 
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Representatives of the Bureau of Safety, the train-service 
brotherhoods and the manufacturers of the devices being 





Types of Connectors Selected for Laboratory Test 


Date of 





starting 
laboratory 
Type of Method of Method of Type of tests— 
connector support gathering ports Freight types 
Robinson— J 
WARE” wccicss Coupler Wing type Butt face Sept. 29, 1930 
Robinson—Pin 
and funnel... Coupler Pin-and- 
funnel Butt face Dec. 20, 1930 
American ..... Coupler Pin-and- 45 deg. 
funnel (approx.) Feb. 13, 1931 
Roberts: .<.0ses Coupler Wing type Butt face July 16, 1931 
Workman— ; 
Robinson .... Coupler Wing type Butt face. ssesiers. 
National 2.00: Coupler Pin-and- 67 deg. 
funnel (approx.) April 23, 1931 
COOP Secs suis Carbody Modified pin 
and funnel Side port 
JORNGON « .0:5..50: Carbody with ‘ 
guide from Modified pin 60 deg. 
coupler and funnel (approx.) April 4, 1932 
McTaggart .... Coupler Combination 
of wing and 
pin-and- 
funnel Side port 
* Tests of the passenger type were started October 20, 1931, and a test 


of a passenger connector on one car and a freight on the other was 
started on February 12, 1932. 





tested have been present at various times during the conduct 
of the tests. 

Action—The report on Safety Appliances and the report 
of the director of research on the Automatic Train Line Con- 
nector investigation were accepted. 


Automotive Rolling Stock 


P. H. Hatch, Chairman* 


The work of the Committee on Automotive Rolling Stock 
for the year 1931-1932 comprised the revision of the list of 
the rail motor cars put in service since 1923, bringing it up 
to date and arranging it more conveniently, and making a 
special study relating to streamlining of railroad equipment 
with particular reference to rail motor cars. 

Questionnaires were sent out relating to rail motor cars 
put in service since the last report of the committee. Replies 
were received from 142 railroads in Canada, Mexico and the 
United States. Of this number but 16 had any changes or ad- 
ditions to their rail motor car equipment, two were making 
their initial report and 124 had nothing to report. The total 
number of cars placed in service since 1923 is now 769, 
During the same period the average horsepower rating of the 
cars put in service rose from 97.5 in 1923 to 508 in 1932. 
Unusually complete and comprehensive data concerning the 
cars in service are included as an appendix to the report. These 
data include salient points regarding both car body and motive 
power and are arranged under the following headings: Number 
of cars, date (year) in service; type of power plant (whether 
source of energy is steam engine and boiler, oil or gasoline 
engine, or storage battery, and whether transmission is elec- 
trical, mechanical or hydraulic); total horsepower of power 
plant and whether latter is composed of one or more units; 
overall length of car; length of engine compartment; length 
of baggage (or express) compartment; length of mail (R.P.O.) 
compartment; length of passenger compartment (total length 
regardless of division into smoking, passenger sections, etc.) ; 
seating capacity; and weight. 


Streamlining of Cars 


Concerning the streamlining of railroad equipment, with 
particular reference to rail motor cars, the report states: 
“The railroads today can claim safety in transportation as 
one of their cardinal virtues. Beyond this, however, probably 
the two next most important qualities demanded by present- 
day ‘transportation are speed and economy. Streamlining 
affects these two items vitally, and hence should be considered 
for railroad equipment where physical or other limitations 
do not prevent.” 

Information concerning a quantitative determination of the 
effects of streamlining are included in the report. Credit for 
this section of the report is given to O. G. Tietjens and K. C. 
Ripley, wo made a study of these effects and presented their 
findings tc the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
An abstract of their paper was published in the February 6, 


* Engineer of automotive equipment, New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
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1932, issue of the Railway Age, page 241. The report also 
includes a description of the streamlined cars used by the 
Philadelphia & Western: Models of these cars, compared with 
models of standard interurban equipment, indicate a power 
reduction which increases from. 17.25 per cent at 20 miles an 
hour, to 44 per cent at 90 miles an hour. 

It is the recommendation of the committee that further 
study be made of streamlining of rail motor cars with the 
ultimate aim of wind tunnel or service tests. 

Discussion—Following the presentation of the report, the 
question was asked the committee what the railroads will get 
out of the application of streamlining. Chairman Hatch re- 
plied that the value of streamlining lies in high-speed service 
where speeds of 60 or more m.p.h. must be maintained. Such 
speeds, he intimated, may become necessary in some classes 
of service to meet competition of other transportation agen- 
cies. 


Electric Rolling Stock 


R. G. Henley, Chairman* 


Departments which have especially interested the Com- 
mittee on Electric Rolling Stock include series-commutating 
type electric traction motors and transformer-tap voltage con- 
trol of such motors. The report states that “during the past 
few years the design of single-phase, commutator-type traction 
motors has made remarkable progress and, as a result, this 
type of motor stands out today as a vastly improved piece 
of machinery.” As an example of the application of such 
motors, the several new locomotives as developed by the 
Pennsylvania are discussed. These locomotives were described 
in the May 21, 1932, issue of the Railway Age, page 869. 

Concerning voltage control, the report mentions the type of 
control developed by Brown-Boveri & Company, Ltd., Baden, 
Switzerland, and applied to locomotives rated at 6,400. hp. 


in which all of the low-tension switching equipment, with - 


accompanying heavy conductors, are eliminated. The motors 
are permanently coupled to the low-tension side of the trans- 
former and all speed control of the locomotive is effected by 
means of tap changer switches on the high tension winding 
of the transformer. These switches operate under oil, are 
attached to and made a part of the transformer. 

Mention is also made of a commutatorless single-phase 
traction motor also developed by Brown-Boveri & Company. 
This motor was described in the April, 1932, issue of Railway 
Electrical Engineer, page 84. 

The committee has studied the question of a standard system 
of nomenclature for electric locomotives and internal com- 
bustion engine locomotives having electric transmission. It 
is recommended that the American Railway Association adopt 
a system of nomenclature in which numbers are used to des- 
ignate idle axles, letters to designate driving axles, a plus 
sign to show an articulated joint, and a minus sign to indi- 
cate swivel type trucks not articulated. Under this system 
the designation 1-D-1 indicates a locomotive with a single- 
axle guiding truck at each end and four driving axles in a 
rigid wheel base in the center. 

Action—The report of the committee was accepted. 


Report on Material Specifications 


F. M. Waring, Chairman} 


The Committee on Specifications for Materials presented 
a report covering revised specifications for four items, two 
exhibits being included to provide detailed specifications for 
heat-treated carbon-steel helical springs, and for certain high- 
pressure pipe fittings. 

Helical Springs—A complete revision of these specifications 
has been made to provide for heat-treated springs, in which 
the process of heat treatment is specified, rather than to 
attempt to secure such treatment by close tolerances on the 
finished springs as is done in the present specifications. These 
specifications were prepared by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and have been published and used for 
about two years with marked success, as reported by the 
spring manufacturers, and one member of this committee 
who has made some experiments. It is suggested that the re- 
vised specifications be adopted as recommended practice to 
replace the present standard specifications. 

New Car Oil—This committee was requested by the Com- 
mittee on Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives to consider 


* Superintendent motive power, Norfolk & Western. 
+ Engineer of tests, Pennsylvania. 
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the inclusion of requirements for an all-year-service car oil, 
and recommended that, in addition to the present requirements 
for summer and winter car oil, the following requirements, 
shown in the table, for an all-year-service car oil be added 





All-Year Service Car Oil 


ts On rls Hen cen whack os cease ae oe 8 275 deg. F. 
Saybolt viscosity at 210 deg. FS re re re 50 sec. 
Saybolt viscosity at 100 deg. a a Rita gi Vials ucerle eins 320 sec. 
Re NC PRN NE on kn 66-05 h.cicesordie.tnn cuewses zero 
ES, Ore ies pe eects bene Oraeb een 0.10 per cent 
ck wnacmanah eae. b ned ad tinea ies 0.05 per cent 
Eugotabie tenpursties Cairt), BIAS. occ cccccccrsccsenes 0.10 per cent 





to the table at the beginning of the specifications. These 
specifications, when approved by the Committee on Lubrication, 
should be submitted to letter ballot. 

Unions and Combination-Union Fittings for 300-Lb. Pressure 
—These specifications have been severely criticized because the 
material used in malleable-iron unions was required to meet 
the A.R.A. specifications for malleable-iron castings. These 
specifications do not permit the use of the cupola process 
and require a minimum tensile strength of 50,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. and a minimum elongation of 15 per cent. A large pro- 
portion of the total tonnage of malleable-iron pipe unions 
and fittings is manufactured by the cupola process and, in order 
not to include these fittings, it was necessary not .only to 
omit reference to the process of manufacture, but to omit the 
physical test requirements of the present specifications, since 
cupola malleable iron will not meet these requirements. There- 
fore, these specifications have been revised, as shown in one 
of the exhibits. The title and scope have been changed 
to include screwed fittings, which were standardized as to 
dimensions by the Committee on Locomotive Construction and 
approved by letter ballot in 1931. The process clause was 
revised so as to call for malleable iron or steel without ref- 
erence to the process of manufacture. 

Malleable-Iron Castings—In accordance with a request from 
the secretary of the Malleable Iron Research Institute to 
bring these specifications into line with present-day practice, 
Section II, Tension Tests, has been revised to increase the 
minimum tensile strength from 50,000 to 53,000 Ib. per sq. in 
and the elongation in 2 in. from 15 to 18 per cent. It is 
suggested that these recommendations be submitted to letter 
ballot of the association. 

Discussion—Chairman Waring stated that following the 
publication of advance copies of the committee’s report, a 
conference was held with the Committee on Lubricat.on, and 
it was decided that, in view of the fact that a satisfactory all- 
year car oil is still in the process of development, it is too 
early to justify issuing detailed specifications; that the para- 
graph giving these specifications in the committee’s report 
should be eliminated and progress in developing an all-year 
car oil reported. 

Action.—W th this modification, the report of the commit- 
we was accepted and the recommendations submitted to letter 
allot. 


Report on Locomotive Construction 


W. I. Cantley, Chairman* 


The report of the Committee on Locomotive Construction 
is divided into five parts, including the design of three funda- 
mental locomotive parts; standardization of high-pressure 
valves; advantages and disadvantages of high boiler pressure; 
development and use of oil-electric locomotives; and the use 
of back pressure and initial pressure gages, including auto- 
matic cut-off control. 


Design of Fundamental Parts 


The committee, after meeting with the Committee on 
Wheels, recommends a flange and tread contour applicable to 
all rolled-steel and steel-tired wheels of locomotives and cars. 
This contour, which includes a reduction of flange height to 
one inch and elirhination of the secondary chamfer, is shown 
in detail in the report of the Wheel Committee. 

Pursuant to instructions from the Mechanical division, the 
Committee on Locomotive Construction recommends a proposed 
design of eccentric crank for locomotives to avoid the use 
of transverse bolts passing entirely or partially through the 
crank pin. The design suggested accomplishes this result 
with the least possible departure from consecutive and proven 
practices, but is purely tentative.and has not yet been tested 
in service. 

A discussion of the design of drawbars and connections 





* Mechanical engineer, Lehigh Valley. 
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between engine and tender is included in this part of the 
committee’s report. It covers drawbars, safety bars and chains, 
and affords simple formule for determining the proper di- 
mensions and proportions of these important parts. 

The committee report includes a standard design and speci- 
fications for 300-lb. globe and angle valves for steam loco- 
motives. The factor of safety for the valve design sug- 
gested by the committee ranges from 16 for the %-in. valve 
to 9 for the 3-in. valve, with intermediate sizes in proportion. 
This is said to be not a breakage factor but a leakage factor, 
that is, the point at which leakage will occur around the 
valve bonnet. 

The recommendations of the committee for a standard valve 
for pressures higher than 300 lb. could not be covered by 
the committee this year and are planned for presentation iu 
a subsequent report. 


High Boiler Pressures 


This part of the report covers a study of 2,889 locomotives 
with conventional-type fireboxes, including one locomotive 
with 325 lb. pressure; 90 with 275 lb. pressure; 1,416 with 
250 Ib. pressure; and 713 with 225 lb. pressure. Considerable 
information regarding high-pressure locomotives used on 21 
individual roads is included in the report; also a discussion 
of multiple-pressure locomotives and water-tube firebox boilers 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

This part of the report is concluded with the following 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of high boiler 
pressure. 

“Within reasonable limits of high steam pressure for loco- 
motives, the amount of energy that can be stored in a given 
quantity of steam is increased by increasing the pressure and 
temperature of the steam, consequently less water is required 
to develop a given amount of power. The increasing power 
developed is obtained by expanding the steam to a greater 
degree in the cylinders. Greater capacity engines can be 
designed for the same weight and more efficient use of the 
steam secured, through smaller cylinders, valve chambers and 
steam pipes with reduced area through which heat can be 
lost to the atmosphere by radiation. 

“Disadvantages include: difficulty with cylinder and valve 
lubrication causing increased maintenance, necessitating 
stronger globe valves, pipe and cab fittings, etc. It may be 
desirable and probably necessary to discard the piston valve 
in favor of some form of valve, such as the poppet valve, 
which does not require lubrication.” 


Oil-Electric Locomotives 


The report includes a careful record of information secured 
from manufacturers and users of oil-electric locomotives en- 
tirely apart from gasoline-operated machines of the same 
general character. This information is presented in tabular 
form, the first three tables covering 300-hp. locomotives on 
13 roads; the next two tables, 600- and 800-hp. locomotives 
on 8 roads. One of the charts shows graphically the total 
number of oil-electric locomotives in railroad service and 
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the horsepower rating for all of these machines in the United 
States for the years 1925 to 1931, inclusive. As shown in the 
chart, the total number of locomotives as of January 1. 1932. 
is about 96 and the aggregate engine horsepower approximately 
62,000. The report also includes a chart showing comparative 
speed-tractive-force curves for the oil-electric locomotive and 
the steam locomotive which it replaces. The greater starting 
effort available is illustrated; also, the lower hauling capacity 
at speeds above 8 m.p.h. 

In discussing the comparative costs of oil-electric and steam 
operation in identical switching service, the committee reports: 
“From this it will be observed that the first costs of the oil- 
electric locomotives are considerably higher on the horse- 
power basis and the total operating costs per hour, including 
fixed charges and depreciation, while showing considerable 
fluctuation, are somewhat less than steam operation costs 
per hour. It is evident that with the higher availability for 
service possible from the oil-electric locomotives, and lower 
terminal expense for standby losses, the use of the oil- 
electric locomotive provides more hours of service with eff- 
cient and economical performance.” 

The report calls attention to the steadily improved design 
of the steam locomotive, resulting in a highly efficient machine 
for all classes of transportation, including local and terminal 
service now handled by oil-electric power. From the stand- 
point of smoke and noise prevention, the oil-electric locomotives 
have an important advantage for terminal and city-yard oper- 
ations, tunnel runs and transfer operations in yards adjacent 
to residential sections. 


Cut-Off Control 


Referring to a cut-off control device automatically operated 
by the back pressure, the report states that 96 units of this 
device are in service at the present time on 13 railroads. The 
report approves the general principle of operation of this 
device and states that its mechanical features, while some- 
what complicated, are not objectionably so. 

Another device, of which 600 units are in service on 16 
railroads, is one whereby the proper cut-off is indicated by the 
speed of the locomotive. The report states that while this 
device does not control the cut-off automatically, it gives 
clear indications to the engineman on a cab gage of the ad- 
justment in cut-off which is required to obtain the maximum 
power available corresponding to the locomotive speed. Re- 
garding the performance of this device, the report states: 
“Successful results are obtained when the engineman pays 
strict attention to the indications of the control gage and 
handles his reverse gear accordingly. A careful check of 
the records. from this device are helpful in designating those 
enginemen who need instruction in operating methods. Re- 
ports from several railroads using this advice indicate a sub- 
stantial saving in fuel, as well as an increase in tonnage rating 
for engines using the device.” 

The report concludes with a brief discussion of the general 
use of back-pressure gages as a guide to locomotive operation 
in obtaining maximum fuel economy and increased tonnage. 

Discussion—The necessity of two bolts through the eccen- 
tric-crank head to obtain the required fit on the crank pin 
was questioned and Chairman Lanning stated that the ec- 
centric crank was slotted on the center line to give both 
bolts effective draw. He said that the collar and longitudinal 
bolt through the crank pin are necessary as a safety measure 
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to assist in holding the eccentric crank and particularly the 
keys in place, preventing the latter from working out and 
striking the eccentric rod. 

In connection with that part of the report devoted to higher 
boiler pressures, the necessity of a boiler of a type differing 
from the conventional design was questioned, and the proper 
treatment of water suggested as the simplest way to reduce 
maintenance. On one road where all waters have been treated 
for several years, broken staybolts amount to only a little over 
two per engine per year. 

Action.—The report of the committee was accepted. 


Report on Loading Rules 


Samuel Lynn, Chairman* 


The changes in the rules recommended by the committee 
this year are confined to the general rules, Group II covering 
the loading of structural material, etc., and Group III cover- 
ing the loading of mining cars, engines, boiler shells, ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The revisions in the general rules are largely to adapt them 
to the increasing length of cars. The tables under Rule 13 
have been revised to coincide with Rule 23 to show the per- 
missible widths of loads overhanging up to 30 ft. on cars 
50 ft. 54 ft. 58 ft. 62 ft. 66 ft. and 70 ft. in length over 
end sills. The tables under Rule 23 have been similarly re- 
vised and a table has been added showing the length of 
overhang and widths and weights on 60,000-lb. capacity flat 
cars. The illustrations and tables under Rule 30 have been 
revised to provide for intermediate lengths of loads, to pro- 
vide 3 in. clearance on the sides of the loads and to simplify 
the rule. 


Group !|—Structural Material, Plates, Pipe, Etc. 


Rule 201 has been revised to provide for the use of clamps 
not more than 7 ft. apart on plates too wide to be loaded 
flatwise on gondola cars in order to coincide with the present 
spacing of stake pockets. 

Rules 214 and 217 have been changed to specify in greater 
detail the methods of securing structural material, plates, 
girders, etc., in single overhanging loads and to permit the 
loading of longer material on the car floor between the 
bearing timbers. 

Rule 224 has been changed to provide for 4 in. clearance 
on the idler cars only in loads on single cars overhanging 
both ends of the car. 

Rule 228 has been revised to bring the side clearance of 
twin or triple loads of structural material, etc., into conformity 
with Rule 30, and the list of materials under Rule 238 required 
for loading girders in twin or triple loads has been revised. 

Rule 249. A number of revisions have been made in Rule 
249 covering the loading of pipe on open cars, most of which 
pertain to the proper use of tie wires and to the blocking 
of pipe in the top row when it does not completely fill the 
space between the stakes. 

The spacing of bearing blocks between tiers of pipe has 
been changed from a minimum of 6 ft. apart to a maximum 
of 6 ft. apart. 

Rule 250-A. An addition to Rule 250-A covering the al- 
ternate method of loading wrought pipe 30 in. in diameter 
or less in gondola cars has been made to specify the use of 
bearing pieces between tiers, not less than 1 in. by 4 in., 
extending across the full width of the load not more than 6 
ft. apart. 

Fig. 87 under Rule 262 has been revised to show the loading 
of iron ore, limestone, or similar material in a four-door 
hopper car. 


Group I11—Boiler Shells and Machinery 


The major part of the revisions in this group pertain to the 
loading of cylindrical tanks and boilers. 

Rule 302 has been enlarged to provide for the loading of 
long cylindrical commodities weighing not more than 30,000 
lb. and not over 80 ft. in length on stationary bolsters when 
loaded on two cars, and on pivoted bolsters when weighing 
more than 30,000 Ib. and loaded on two or more cars. Figs. 
100-A and 100-B have been added to illustrate these types of 
loadings, and Fig. 101-H has been added to illustrate the use 
of steel bracing and bands which may be used for tanks more 
than 8 ft. in diameter. 

Rule 302-A contains a number of revisions, which include 
insertions of references to the illustration numbers in Fig. 
101-A which illustrate the type of loading tanks of small 
diameter longitudinally on the car floor which is being covered 


* Superintendent rolling stock, Pitisburgh & Lake Erie. 
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in the text. The rule has been amplified to cover in greater 
detail some of the specific methods of loading. 

Fig. 104 under Rule 305 showing the loading of engines, 
tractors and similar machinery weighing over 8,000 lb. on flat 
cars has been revised. 

Rule 306 has been amplified to provide that, when pivoted 
machines are shipped on their own wheels with the boom 
detached and loaded on an adjacent car, but with the cables 
still attached, the uncoupling apparatus on the couplers b - 
tween the two-cars must be disconnected so as to make them 
completely inoperative, or locked. Figs. 104-B, 4-A and 4-B 
illustrate these methods of safeguarding against the possibility 
of a separation between the two cars in transit. 

Discussion—A suggestion was made that operating officers, 
particularly agents, should have the loading rules placed in 
their hands because inspectors are unable to determine how 
box cars are loaded. In answer to this suggestion, Chairman 
Lynn called attention to the fact that the committee is dealing 
with commodities mostly loaded in open cars, whereas the 
loading and packing requirements of most of the commodities 
loaded in box cars are covered in the tariffs. He referred to 
the fact that some joint study is being given to these problems. 

Action—The report was accepted and the recommended 
changes in rules submitted to letter ballot. 


Report on Tank Cars 


G. S. Goodwin, Chairman* 


During the year the Committee on Tank Cars considered 
a total of 130 dockets and applications for approval of design, 
of which 81 applications covered new cars or new tanks for 
existing cars of fifteen different classes. A total of 458 cars 
were affected. Twenty-seven applications covered alterations 
in existing equipment and 22 applications were for approval 
of tank-car appurtenances. 

Extensive tests were recently completed on forge-welded 
tanks and plates. The committee has recommended to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a modification in container 
specifications 105-A to permit the use of natural gas into 
which superheated steam has been introduced for the fabri- 
cation of this class of container. Tests were also conducted 
on electric-welded tanks which were made along the same 
lines as the tests of the forge-welded tanks. These tests 
indicated that tanks fabricated by fusion welding would sat- 
isfactorily meet the requirements for safety and service when 
properly constructed. The committee is continuing this study 
with a view to preparing tentative specifications. In the 
meantime it is recommending to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that permission be given for the fabrication of 
ten Class ICC-105A400 fusion-welded tanks for experimental 
service in transporting commodities, in which the A. S. M. E. 
specifications for fusion-welded non-fired pressure vessels, 
including x-ray examination of all-welded seams, will be 
followed. 

The committee has completed its check of designs of dome 
closures,and proposes to bring such equipment into compliance 
with the requirement of paragraph 243(c) of the I.C.C. reg- 
ulations for transportation by rail of explosives and other 
dangerous articles in freight service. It also reported on the 
hearings before the I.C.C. relative to the factor of safety 
permitted in containers constructed under specification ICC- 
107A3350. The commission issued an order canceling this 
specification and promulgated a new specification, effective 
April 14, 1932. In the new specification is incorporated a defi- 
nite relation between minimum ultimate strength of the tank 
material and maximum stress produced by the lading under 
maximum temperature encountered. This specific relation is 
equivalent to a factor of safety of 3.6 at 130 deg. F., or 4.0 
at 70 deg. F. 

Two extensions of the effective dates for tank-car require- 
ments, Interchange Rule 3, and several modifications of the 
same rule relative to the application of new tanks to old 
underframes and trucks were recommended. The committee 
is continuing its study of the patching of tank cars. 

In presenting the report, Chairman Goodwin called attention 
to the fact that since the report was written, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had issued an order covering the com- 
mittee’s suggestion in respect to lap welding by the water-gas 
process. This provision of the order reads as follows: “5 (a) 
—Welding—All seams must be lap welded by the water-gas 
process, hammered or rolled, or other lap weld hammered or 
rolled process, which investigation and laboratory tests by the 
Mechanical Division of the American Railway Association have 
proven will produce equivalent or ‘superior results.” 

Action.—The report was accepted. 





* Assistant to general superintendent motive power, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 
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Report on Wheels 


A. Knapp, Chairman* 


The report of the Committee on Wheels is featured, this 
year, by important recommendations regarding cast-iron 
wheels, particularly as relates to the depth of chill. Minor 
changes and refinements in the manufacture of wrought-steel 
wheels are reported and a new A.R.A. standard tread and 
flange contour suggested, in which the elimination of the 
chamfer promises to effect substantial reductions in thermal 
checking under heavy brake applications. 


Chilled Car Wheels 


“One feature of the specifications which has caused con- 
siderable controversy is a correct and uniform interpretation 
of Sec. 2 Par. C, specifying chill limits. The manufacturers 
have been experimenting and testing various schemes for 
standardizing the depth-of-chill measurements and have finally 
developed a set of full-size photographs illustrating clearly 
various degrees of chill depth, with complete identification of 
each illustration and a standardized indication of the actual 
chill depth. A complete set of the photographs with the key 
to the standardized measurements has been furnished to each 
wheel foundry represented in the association. The manufac- 
turers’ association has in addition furnished three photographs 
illustrating minimum, normal and maximum chill wheels which 
are reproduced in this report for the information of cast-iron 
wheel foundries operated by various railroad systems. The 
illustration shows (left to right) a minimum chill depth, namely 
¥Y% in.; normal chill depth, namely % in., and maximum chill 
depth, namely 1% in. 

“The collection and study of additional photographs will be 
continued by the manufacturers and this committee and further 
recommendations will be made in the next annual report. The 
subject is so important, however, that the committee recom- 
mends another revision of the cast-iron wheel specifications 
this year to clarify the intent of the chill requirement. The 
present specifications refer to chill as ‘clear-white iron’, whereas 
various railroad and manufacturers’ specifications refer to it 
as ‘chill’, ‘effective chill’, etc. The important change in the 
specifications, therefore, is the substitution of the word ‘chill’ 
for ‘clear-white iron’ in the first, second and third sen- 
tences of Par. C, Sec. 2, and in the second sentence of Sec. 6.” 

The committee report also suggests a revision of the speci- 
fications to define “drawn hubs” and to indicate a standard 
marking for cast-iron wheels. 


Cast-Iron Wheel Defects and Condemning Limits 


The committee acknowledges appreciation for the co-opera- 
tion and assistance rendered by the Association of Manufac- 
turers of Chilled Car Wheels and by various representatives 
of railroads and private car lines in the study and development 
of intermediate tread-defect limits and the new remount gage 
submitted by the Wheel Committee to the Arbitration Com- 
mittee and recommended by that committee for submission to 
special letter ballot. 


Wrought-Steel Wheel Design 


The committee, in co-operation with the Locomotive Con- 
struction Committee, proposes a design of standard tread and 
flange contour for all wrought-steel and steel-tired wheels in 
which the flange height has been reduced to one inch and 
the secondary taper eliminated. Regarding this new design 
(illustrated) the committee reports: “The difference in flange 





* Inspecting engineer, New York Central. 
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thickness between the 1%-in. flange for driving and trailing 
wheels for road service and the proposed 1-in, flange, meas- 
ured from the gaging point on the face of the flange to the 


back of the rim, is .025 in., as the nominal 1-in. flange is a 
trifle less in thickness at the gaging point, due to its 11/16-in. 
throat radius compared with the %-in. throat radius specified 
for the 1%-in. flange. This is within the specification toler- 
ance and will not affect existing standards for wheel spacing. 
The tread taper of 1 in 20 is maintained, but it is extended 


to the junction with the %-in. radius at the front face of the 
wheel rim or tire with a total drop from the base of the flange 
tu the front face of the wheel rim-or tire of approximately 
3/16 in. 

“The purpose of the proposed change is to standardize all 
wrought-steel and steel-tired wheel tread and flange contours, 


with the consequent elimination of gages and turning tools. 
The design of the l-in. flange will offer greater resistance 
to thermal checking of flanges under application of flanged 
brake shoes. The elimination of the secondary taper will in- 
crease the bearing area of the tread from 1% in. to 3% in. 
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and eliminate the break at the intersection of the two tapers. 
This should reduce the tendency to develop thermal checks, 
a large percentage of which center at this point on the present 
tread contour. Service tests which have been under observa- 
tion since 1926 show very little, if any, difference in service 
life which can be attributed to tread taper or elimination of 
the secondary taper. The experience of a large eastern rail- 
road, however, indicates practically complete freedom from 
thermal checking—a defect which is causing much concern 
on some railroad systems.” 

The committee also is considering a recommendation to 
standardize the tread and flange contour of all types of one- 
wear wheels. The committee report includes a detailed discus- 
sion of thermal checks in wheel rims. Regarding the defects 
and condemning limits of cast-steel wheels, the following state- 
ment is included in the report: 

“The committee is requested to express an opinion relative 
to a proposed scheme for turning Davis cast-steel wheels. The 
subject has been investigated and data furnished which indi- 
cates that the strength of the Davis cast-steel wheel will equal 
the strength of a wrought-steel wheel through the throat to 
the underside of the wheel rim. In view of this data, it is 
the opinion of the committee that wheels of this type may be 
safely turned and reapplied to service by individual roads de- 
siring to do so, providing sufficient metal is left in the rim to 
insure that the wheels will not wear below the condemning limit 
specified for wrought-steel wheels, namely 1% in. for freight 
and 13% in. for passenger cars, when measured through the 
throat to the critical line on the underside of the wheel rim, 





Views Illustrating Various Depths of Chill in Cast-Iron Wheels (Left to Right): Minimum Chilled Depth 2 In., Normal, %4 In. 
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as shown in Fig. 4, page 261, of the 1932 interchange rules.” 
The report is concluded with recommendations regarding 
the symbols for marking defective cast-iron and cast-steel 
wheels, also wrought-steel and steel-tired wheels. 

Discussion—The change in the wheel tread to a single un- 
broken taper, which the committee recommends be adopted 
for all standard multiple-wear wrought-steel and _steel-tired 
wheels and which it is considering as of possible future appli- 
cation to the present standard single-plate cast-iron wheel, re- 
ceived considerable favorable comment. As the result of some 
objections to its immediate application to the cast-iron wheel, 
the chairman emphasized the fact that so far as this type of 
wheel is concerned, the committee is now seeking information 
on the basis of which it may present future recommendations. 

The question of the depth of chill aroused extensive discus- 
sion. Most of those who referred to it commented favorably 
on the value of the photographs to which the committee re- 
ferred as a means of securing more uniform interpretation of 
the depth of chill by different inspectors observing a single 
specimen. Some of the members, however, expressed their 
opposition to the increase in the depth of chill from 1 in. to 
1% in. One member pointed out the fact that only 7/16 in. 
of tread wear is available before a wheel is condemned and 
that the deeper chill increases the liability of broken rims 
and flanges. As the discussion progressed, however, it was made 
clear that the photographs merely represent the present speci- 
fications, and that these specifications had to be drawn so that 
the manufacturers could practically comply with them. The 
less precision in judging the depth of chill, the wider the varia- 
tion required. The comment in the discussion indicated a gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea that the photographs will increase 
the precision of measurement in inspections. 

Some protests were expressed against the constantly increas- 
ing number of gages which are becoming a burden to inspec- 
tors. It was brought out, however, that the gage, referred to 
in the report of the committee, is not an inspector's gage, but 
is intended for use at the wheel shop only. Chairman Knapp 
of the Wheel Committee expressed sympathy with this situa- 
tion and assured the members that the Wheel Committee was 
giving serious thought to the problem, but so far has found 
no practicable means for simplifying the gages. 

Action.—The report was accepted and the recommendations 
of the committee submitted to letter ballot. 


Report of Arbitration Committee 


T. W. Demarest, Chairman* 


During the year the Arbitration Committee decided Cases 
1684 to 1701, inclusive. Modifications were made to Rules 
73, 74 and 82 to provide for the use of the new tread-worn- 
hollow gage for remounting cast-iron, cast-steel and one-wear 
wrought-steel wheels as recommended by the Committee on 
Wheels. Recommendations were made ‘for the revision of 
Rules 4, 32, 44 and 66 and a new Rule 45 was also recom- 
mended. These changes were recommended as a result of 
conferences with representatives of the American Petroleum 
Institute. The committee reported progress relative to the 
simplification of accounting for car repairs, which work is 
being carried on with the co-operation of the Committee 
on Prices for Labor and Material. The proposed changes 
recommended by the Committee on Prices were recommended 
by the Arbitration Committee for adoption. Attention was 
again directed to the fact that the Arbitration Committee will 
not consider questions unless submitted in the form of arbi- 
tration cases according to Rule 123 

The committee recommended that the effective date for 
prohibiting brake-beam hangers designed with eyes which are 
not formed solid as prescribed in Rule 3 be advanced to 
January 1, 1934; the effective date for applying metal badge 
plates showing the dimensions of brake levers standard to 
the car be advanced from January 1, 1933, to the same date 
in 1936. The effective date for applying the new standard 
Type E couplers was advanced from August 1, 1932, to 
January 1, 1933. This action was taken to permit the com- 
pletion of cars previously contracted for. With respect to 
draft-key retainers as prescribed in Section (d), Rule 3, the 
effective date was advanced to January 1, 1934. 

The committee recommended two new paragraphs be added 
to Section (d), Rule 3, requiring standard draft gears to be 
applied on all cars built new on or after January 1, 1934. 
This action was taken on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Couplers and Draft Gears. ‘The effective date for 
spacing the side-stake pockets on flat cars built new on or 
after January 1, 1918, and flat cars rebuilt on or after July 1, 


* General superintendent motive power, Pennsylvania. 
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1928, was advanced one year to January 1, 1934. A _ similar 
recommendation was made with respect to equipping flat cars 
built new or rebuilt on or after July 1, 1928, which must be 
equipped with stake pockets 4 in. wide by 5 in. deep. 

The committee recommended a new fourth paragraph be 
added to Section (s), Rule 3, which requires that the load- 
limit marking, as provided in Rule 30, be stencilled on all 
cars, except tank cars and live-poultry cars. This was made 
effective January 1, 1933, and was recommended to comply 
with the intent of Rule 30. 

Further recommendations were made with respect to the 
interchange rules covering the stencilling, tank and frame 
construction, safety applicances, and dome covers of tank cars. 

The committee recommended that the extended tithe limits 
of the second paragraph of Rule 5, as shown in Supplement 
No. 1 to the current code, be continued until January 1, 1934. 
This action was taken by the General Committee because of 
the curtailment in car repairs resulting in the holding of 
bad-order cars. The committee’ also recommended that the 
fifth paragraph of Rule 12 be modified, effective August 1, 
1932, to read as follows: “Joint evidence must be obtained 
within 90 days after first receipt of the car home and said 
joint evidence shall not be valid unless used within 28 months 
from date of issue.” This recommendation was made because 
of changes in Rules 5 and 94. 

The committee made a number of detail recommendations 
with respect to changes in Rule 22 relative to the splicing 
of center sills. The recommendations include provisions for 
both riveting and welding. 

Modifications are recommended for Rule 32 with the object 
of more equitably apportioning the responsibility for damage. 
Provision was made in Section (b) for damage due to side- 
swiping; misplaced switches; wrong or misinterpreted signals, 
or failure to give or observe signals; letting cars get away 
on incline, or failure to properly control moving cars with 
car- -retarding device. Section (c) of the rule was changed 
from “sideswiping” to “train collision” and Section (d) was 
changed to read: “Impact. switching: Damage to extent shown 
in Rule 44 will be delivery company responsibility. (Damage 
to less extent will be owner’s responsibility, except where 
caused under conditions referred to in Sections (a), (b), or 
(c).” These proposed changes eliminate or transfer to 
Section (b) of the rule items 1 to 7, inclusive, under Section 
(d) of the present rule. 

The new Rule 45 recommended by the committee states that, 
“Cars shall not be accepted from the owner with the center 
sill or center sills bent between the bolsters when the de- 
flection is in excess of 1% in., unless the defect card of the 
car owner is attached to the car. Such defect card is an 
acknowledgment of responsibility for any additional deflection 
due to further bending of the sills. The handling line, how- 
ever, will be responsible for such sills if broken under the 
provisions of Rule 32.” This rule was added by the com- 
mittee properly to place the responsibility for progressive 
damage to car sills. 

Recommendations were also made to passenger-car Rule 2 
whereby the effective date for accepting in interchange cars 
other than passenger-carrying equipment not equipped with 
2-in. metallic steam-heat connectors was advanced to October 1, 
1933. The effective date for passenger-carrying equipment 
thus equipped was advanced to January 1, 1934. Recom- 
mendations were also made for modifications to passenger- 
car Rules 7 and 13 relative to couplers, coupler attachments, 
journal bearings, etc. 

Action.—The report of the committee was accepted. 


Prices for Labor and Materials 


A. E. Calkins, Chairman* 


The Committee on Prices for Labor and Materials con- 
tinued its work of analyzing material, labor and new equip- 
ment costs under A.R.A. Interchange Rules 101, 107, 111 and 
112 of the Freight-Car Code and Rules 21 and 22 of the 
Passenger-Car Code, with the object of providing an equitable 
basis for inter-road billing. It also considered the subject 
of simplification of the pricing rules in an effort to effect 
further economies in the cost of billing car repairs. Modi- 
fications proposed in the report of the committee eliminated 
from the rules a total of 242 items. This work, together 
with the effort to simplify prices, it was felt would effect a 
considerable decrease in the correspondence relative to billing 
transactions. The committee recommended that the effective 
date of the proposed modifications be set-at September 1, 1932. 

Under Rule 101 the prices for air-brake parts, box. lids, 


* Superintendent rolling stock, New York Central. 
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brake shoes, coupler parts. journal bearings, etc.. were modi- 
fied to meet present prices and labor conditions. A few prices, 
most of which are in connection with coupler repairs, were 
increased. Credit prices for cut-out cocks complete were 
reduced 33 cents; brake shoes, 3 cents, couplers, 50 cents, etc. 
A large number of the modifications were made to meet the 
requirements of changes in design. 

A total of 188 items were eliminated from Rule 107 by 
consolidating a large number of items which covered obsolete 
construction. A number of items were relocated under Rule 
108. The permissible charge for jacking was eliminated from 
all but a few items which are covered in a new, proposed 
item 219-a. A new item 240-a was set up to provide specific 
allowances for pins and keybolts. New item 289-a was added 
to cover screws applied to a car, and additional details were 
listed under item 433 to provide for all items not specifically 
covered in the rules which are secured by bolts, nuts, rods, 
pins, keybolts, etc. Recommendations were also included in 
the report of the committee which set up prices for various 
lumber operations on board-foot measure and to include 
material for paint, nails, screws, lags and bolts. A new item 
207 was added to provide a charge for replacing coop flooring 
in poultry cars. 

Item 29 of Rule 111 was modified to establish an average 
unit charge of $4.73 for the cleaning, oiling and repairing of 
triple valves and brake cylinders to include additional de- 
tails which, under the present rule, has resulted in many 
controversies. Item 6 of this rule was also modified to 
include various cylinder details with the object of eliminating 
numerous controversies which have occurred in the past. 
The new allowances recommended were: based on reduced 
labor rates and on 10-in. brake equipment with which a 
majority of the cars now in service are equipped. The former 
prices were based on 8-in. equipment. Recommendations under 
Rule 112 respecting reproduction pound prices of new freight- 
train cars of all classes were made so that the supplement 
of August 1, 1932, would reflect 1931 costs in lieu of 1930 
figures which are shown in the present code. 

No changes were recommended in the present per pound 
price for tank, refrigerator and poultry cars because of the 
small number built in 1931. However, the specifications with 
respect to refrigerator cars as shown in Item 5, Rule 112, 
were modified to provide for additional classes of cars. Item 
9 relative to all-steel tank cars was also modified for the same 
reason. 

The prices under passenger-car Rule 21 were modified to 
conform to reduced A.R.A. labor rates: for example, the 
present price of $5.25 for ordinary cleaning of the interior 
of a car was reduced to $4.80, and the labor charge for 
changing wheels, two outside pairs, was reduced from $13.35 
to $12.14. Other modifications in prices were made for clean- 
ing baggage cars, mail cars, vestibule cars, flushing batteries, 
cleaning triple valves, and other air-brake equipment, the 
reductions in price of which averaged from 5 to 15 cents 
per item. 

Forty-one items were eliminated from passenger-car Rule 22 
as they were duplicates of similar items in the freight-car 
rules and to which freight car prices apply. 

The committee intends to investigate labor costs again in 
October and if sufficient change develops, the necessary re- 
vision will be made-and inserted in the rules to become 
effective January 1, 1933. 

Action.—The report of the committee was accepted. 
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Brakes and Brake Equipment 


G. H. Wood, Chairman* 


The Committee on Brakes and Brake Equipment completed 
its study of bottom-rod and brake-beam safety supports for 
four-wheel freight-car trucks which it initiated in 1930, in 
which the Car Construction Committee co-operated, and rec- 
ommended four non-patented arrangements which have been 
used successfully on a number of roads. It also approved 
several patented brake-beam safety supports which it believes 
meet all the requirements for such a device. The committee 
proposed to make compulsory the application of such designs 
and recommended, subject to the approval of the Arbitration 
Committee, that a new section to Rule 3 be adopted to provide 
that on and after March 1, 1933, all new cars shall be 
equipped with brake-beam and bottom-rod safety supports to 
conform with its recommendations. The committee also rec- 
ommended that, after a date to be determined by the Arbitra- 
tion Committee, no car will be accepted from the owner unless 
equipped with ‘suitable brake-beam safety supports. 

The committee recommended that the pipe fittings for 
freight- and passenger-car air piping be extra heavy ‘and in 
accordance with the dimensions and material requirements 
adopted by the A.R.A. last year for locomotive use, except 
where special connections are used to specialty devices. It 
also recommended that the location of the emergency valve 
and car discharge valve cords or attachments on cars having 
observation platforms be located as shown in the drawing. 
This arrangement eliminates the need of employees being on 
the platform to operate the valves, which frequently annoys 
passengers who are occupying the platform. 


For Recommended Practice 


It recommended the following be submitted to letter ballot 
as recommended practice: 

“Remove from the observation platform of all private or 
business cars, parlor cars and other cars having observation 
platforms, the conductor’s valve and signal car discharge 
valve located over the window. under the hood, and also 
cords or other attachments accessible from the observation 
platform attached to such valves inside the car. 

“Locate the conductor’s valve and signal car discharge valve 
on the rear platform railing as shown in the drawing, the 
latter to be so located that the operating lever may be reached 
from the ground or from the platform. 

“Attach to the branch pipe leading to the conductor’s valve 
a suitable branch pipe equipped with operating valve and signal 
whistle, the conductor’s valve to consist of a branch pipe 
from the main brake pipe reaching close to the top of the 
railing with a suitable stop cock for opening and closing 
the same. 

“On cars equipped with sliding coupler carriers, the con- 
nection to the brake pipe and signal pipe should be made far 
enough forward so that the branch pipe connects to a rigid 
section of the brake pipe and signal pipe.” 

Several revisions of the test code for triple valves were 
recommended. A number of railroads requested that Inter- 
change Rule 23 be modified to permit the building up of. worn 
surfaces on brake beam heads by welding. The committee 


* Supervisor of air brakes, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
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expressed the opinion that work of this character should not 
be permitted on malleable-iron brake heads, and as there were 
few steel brake heads in service, it recommended that no 
change be made in the present rule. 

Discussion—In the discussion of this report considerable 
emphasis was placed on the question of clearances for founda- 
tion-brake rigging. A motion was made to request the com- 
mittee to give further study to this feature of car design and 
recommend minimum clearances. Some misunderstanding was 
evident regarding where these clearances should be measured. 
The motion also requested the committee to develop a design 
of foundation brake gear which would permit the bottom con- 
nection rod to pass through the bolster of new equipment and 
give greatly increased clearance. After some discussion this 
motion was withdrawn. 

Action—The report was adopted and submitted to letter 
ballot. 


Couplers and Draft Gears 


as Kleine, Chairman* 


Among the subjects covered in the report of the Committee 
on Couplers and Draft Gears this year are the status of 
approval tests of draft gears; elimination of cross key from 
swivel butt couplers, which has been studied by the Car Con- 
struction Committee and also by a technical committee of 
the coupler manufacturers; reclamation of coupler knuckles 
and locks, and coupler yokes. 


Draft Gears 


The committee reports that the draft-gear manufacturers 
were advised that the specifications for approved draft gears 
for freight service and also the purchase specifications would 
become effective March 1, 1932, and were invited to file appli- 
cation for approval tests. Applications have been received 
from three manufacturers and several others have indicated 
their intention to follow shortly. The committee also an- 
nounces that, with the co-operation of the authorities at 
Purdue University, the original figure of $2,000 as the amount 
of deposit required to cover the cost of making the tests 
‘ has been reduced to $1,000, with the further stipulation that 
$1,000 only need be deposited for each type of gear tested at 
the same time. The report also calls attention to the fact 
that the dimensions of draft gears in the specifications for 
approved draft gears and also in the purchase specifications 
have been modified and the Manual already revised to conform 
with the drawings of the cast-steel yokes in the supplement 
to the Manual. 

The Committee also recommends changes in the specifications 
for draft-gear followers, which eliminate the physical test 
requirements for the material and confine the requirements 
to the chemical analysis, which have not been changed. Pro- 
vision in the specification that followers shall be smooth forged 
or sawed has been eliminated to allow the use of any process 
of forming that will produce satisfactory edges. 

A program of road tests to carry out the recommendation 
in the last year’s report of the committee to determine the 
effect of draft-gear recoil in long trains and to investigate the 
Duryea and Alma cushioned underframes and selective-travel 
draft gears was submitted following last year’s annual meeting. 
It has been found necessary to defer these tests in the interests 
of economy. 


Elimination of Cross Key from Swivel-Butt Coupler 


During the annual meeting last year a question was raised 
whether an alternate standard could not be adopted, eliminating 
the cross key and using a solid vertical pin as a connection 
between the swivel-butt coupler and the vertical cast steel 
yoke. This question was referred back to the Committee 
on Couplers and Draft Gears and was also considered by 
the Technical Committee of the draft gear manufacturers and 
the Committee on Car Construction. 

The manufacturers’ committee cited the advantage of the 
cross key as a means of preventing the pulling out of the 
drawbar in case of yoke or swivel-pin failures, as an addi- 
tional support for part of the coupler-yoke and draft-gear 
weight, and as an aid in preserving the correct alinement of 
these parts—a report unfavorable to the proposed alternate 
standard. 

The Committee on Couplers and Draft Gears does not rec- 
ommend the use of the swivel-butt coupler without the cross 
key for substantially the same reasons as were cited by the 
manufacturers’ committee. 





* Assistant chief motive power, Pennsylvania. 
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On the other hand, it was the consensus of opinion of the 
Committee on Car Construction that the key is not essential 
and that the alternate design would be desirable, based on 
the experience with swivel shank couplers used on passenger 
cars. The coupler committee announces its intention to con- 
tinue to collaborate with the car construction committee with 
a view to arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 


Reclamation of Coupler Knuckles and Locks 


A report of the sub-committee assigned to study the prac- 
ticability of extending condemning limits of Types D and E 
couplers and to consider coupler reclamation was made since 
the last annual meeting and submitted to letter ballot. As a 
result of the ballot, the recommendations of the committee 
were adoped, effective May 1, 1932. The same sub-committee 
was assigned a study of two special types of knuckles rec- 
ommended by one of the coupler manufacturers, one identified 
as a repair knuckle and the other as a compensating knuckle. 
The adoption by the association of the committee’s recom- 
mendations on knuckle reclaiming processes has made it un- 
necessary for the committee to proceed further with its 
program of knuckle reclamation tests and has automatically 
discontinued further consideration of the special repair knuckle. 

Owing to the adoption of the Type E coupler, it was jointly 
decided by the Mechanical Division sub-committee and the 
sub-committee of the coupler manufacturers that it would 
be unnecessary to continue a study of the Type D compen- 
sating knuckle, but that it would be worth while to make a 
study with reference to the Type E compensating knuckles 
in the Type E bars. 

The committee reports the coupler manufacturers as having 
introduced suggestions for a change in the contour line of 
couplers intended to improve the service operation of the 
couplers and that a program of laboratory and service tests 
has been outlined. 


Coupler Yokes 


It is the opinion of the Committee on Couplers and Draft 
Gears that the wrought-iron riveted yoke shown in Section C 
of the Manual is an obsolete type of construction and its 
substitution for cast-steel yokes should not be permitted. The 
Manual is to be revised to confine this yoke to repairs in 
kind where standard on existing cars. The Committee also 
is of the opinion that standard keyed yokes. should be per- 
mitted in replacing any non-standard or riveted yokes without 
constituting improper repairs. The Committee recommends 
that the specifications for coupler yokes now recommended 
practice be advanced to standard. 

: a report was accepted and submitted to letter 
allot. 


Report on Car Construction 
P. W. Kiefer, Chairman* 


The report for last year stated that a number of questions 
had been raised regarding information submitted by certain 
roads in reply to the Engineering Division questionnaire on 
maximum outline to which cars having enlarged dimensions 
could be operated in general interchange and consequently 
that a recheck of the entire matter was found necessary. 
Owing to present conditions a further study of this matter 
is held in abeyance. 

A change in the situation with respect to. the question of 
car design has taken place since the last meeting. Shortly 
thereafter a definite program was formulated for the pro- 
duction ot a new design of steel-sheathed wood-lined box 
car for general interchange service. In the report for this 
year drawings showing the complete design, together with a 
specification and descriptive analysis of the work were sub- 
mitted. The committee emphasized that roads finding it nec- 
essary or desirable to provide box cars of larger dimensions 
for restricted use, may follow substantially the base design 
as shown at some saving in weight as compared with previous 
constructions of this general type. In view of the changed 
situation, the committee suggested that the outcome of the 
operating clearance check need not interfere for some time 
to come with freight-car standardization work, provided the 
new design of box car and the program under which it 
was produced are accepted by the association. 

The committee reported that there have been no further 
developments on the single-sheathed, double-sheathed and 
composite auto car designs since last year as the matter of 
increased clearance outline is still undecided and as the newly 


* Chief engineer motive power and rolling stock, New York Central. 
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proposed steel-sheathed wood-lined design may influence the 
present single-sheathed as well as the double-sheathed com- 
posite box and automobile car. 


Center-Plate Height 


In the report for 1931 the committee stated that although 
it is entirely practicable from mechanical and operating stand- 
points to design trucks of 40-, 50- and 70-ton nominal capacities 
having a center plate height of 1% in. less than the present 
standard, no reduction therein appeared advisable. 

When formulating the program for the new steel-sheathed 
wood-lined box car it was decided that in order to obtain 
the best results the design should be considered as a whole 
and that in the event any existing A.R.A. design standards, 
except wheels, axles and related parts, were found to have an 
adverse effect they would not be used. It has been determined 
that a center plate height of 2534 in. would best meet the 
requirements when using either 40- or 50-ton trucks and 
this dimension has been incorporated in the new design. 


Truck Springs 


As a result of considerable development work undertaken 
during the past two or three years, experimental designs of 
truck springs have been placed under 50- and 70-ton cars 
with the idea of providing springs of conventional design but 
having considerably more capacity than the A.R.A. standard 
designs. These springs make available conventional designs 
of coil springs of sufficient capacities to meet present-day 
maximum loading and service conditions. In 1930 the sub- 
committee on truck springs was instructed to produce designs 
of plain carbon-steel helical springs manufactured to meet 
A.R.A. material specifications to meet present-day requiré- 
ments and to interchange in the space occupied by the A.R.A. 
spring groups, also to incorporate necessary improvements in 
spring-plate design. The sub-committee has prepared and 
submitted with this year’s report such designs for the 40-, 
50- and 70-ton trucks. For convenience present designations 
C, D and H, respectively, have been used. Included in the 
report are drawings of the proposed spring designs together 
with a statement of comparative design and capacity char- 
acteristics. The solid capacities are, respectively, 77,760 lb., 
89,932 Ib. and 112,415 Ib. 

The committee recommended that new designs C, D and H 
be submitted to letter ballot for adoption as recommended 
practice for use in place of springs ‘C, D and H now in the 
Manual, that tentative standard designs L, M, N, O and P 
be withdrawn therefrom, and that the Committee on Speci- 
fications and Tests for Materials be instructed to work up 
a complete processing specification for coil springs and 
assembled nests. 


Journal Boxes and Lids 


Objections were raised by manufacturers to the 1930 rec- 
ommendations of the committee to the small beveled ledge 
along the top edge of the journal box. The report included 
a sketch showing a flat top surface 3% in. wide adjacent to the 
front edge of the box with a recess provided in the front 
face of the hinge lug for the top lip projection as specified 
in the standard lid specifications. The sketch also showed 
a drain depression in the top of separately cast journal boxes 
to assist in preventing dirt or foreign matter being washed 
into boxes of this design. The changes shown in the sketch 
are recommended as standard practice for journal boxes, C, 
D, E and F. Further recommendations for changes in the 
journal-box lid specifications include the thickness and carbon 
content of the material; cutting away the central portion of 
the lip to provide clearance at the hinge lug when applied 
to present boxes in repairs; the provision of integrally closed 
eyes on cast-iron lids; and provisions for gaging the pin holes 
to insure a tight fit of pressed-steel lids. 


Dimensions for Journal-Bearing Backs 


After an examination of hundreds of journal bearings re- 
turned to foundries by various railroads for relining, it is 
felt that a practical and economical limit through the crown 
for relining should be fixed at 1/16 in. below nominal thick- 
ness. All other dimensions of the back (except the wear at 
the ends from contact with the journal fillet and journal 
collar) are fixed at % in. under or over the nominal di- 
mensions, as experience has shown that this wear of Y% in. 
plus the additional wear encountered in further service during 
the life of a relined bearing, is the maximum that should be 
allowed and still maintain proper conditions between the 
bearing and all of the other truck parts. 

The sub-committee submitted recommended specifications 
for the relining of journal-bearing backs together with mini- 
mum dimensions to be used in connection with such bearings, 
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and recommended a change in the manual in order to dis- 
tinguish between the minimum thickness for backs of filled 
journal bearings and the minimum dimensions for backs of 
lined journal bearings recommended in the report. 

The committee also recommended that Interchange Rule 
No. 11 be abrogated, because of the impracticability of de- 
termining the thickness of the lining and consequent inability 
of car repairer to state whether filled or solid bearing, and 
that an addition be made to Interchange Rule 19 prohibiting 
the application to foreign cars under any circumstances of a 
journal bearing having back with dimensions below the mini- 
mum or above the maximum limits specified for relining. 
While it is true that the car repairer would be unable to 
determine thickness of the back, it is felt that this restriction 
should be set ‘forth as a guide in the purchase of new bearings 
or relining of old backs for use in foreign cars. 

With these amendments to the Interchange Code, Rule 66, 
Section (j) would remain as the guide for the removal of 
journal bearings from service, and the committee suggests 
certain ammendments to this section more clearly to indicate 
the causes which will be considered as sufficient for with- 
drawal from service. 


Designating Letters for Cars 


During the past year, recommendations have been received 
relating to a change in the definition of the BH—horse or 
horse and carriage express car and request has been made for 
a new designating symbol and a definition to cover the Dry 
Ice refrigerator car. The proposed change definition of BH 
cars includes cars with or without stalls and with or without 
space left for carriage or horse equipment. The definition 
of the new dry-ice car is as follows: “RC—Dry Ice Re- 
frigerator. A heavily insulated house car, without ventilation, 
and with cross partitions forming compartments provided with 
doors either in the partitions or car sides. For transportation. 
of dry ice (Solid Carbon Dioxide).” 


Axles Equipped with Roller Bearings 


The committee has investigated the axle stresses in that 
design of roller bearing consisting of an A.R.A. axle sur- 
rounded by a tubular axle upon which the wheels are mounted 
and has found that the claims of the manufacturer are justi- 
fied to some extent. The secretary has advised them that the 
stresses in any part of the proposed axle should not exceed 
the A.R.A. limit of 22,000 Ib. per sq. in. and that to permit 
stress up to 22,000 Ib. per sq. in. the sub-committee finds that 
the standard diameter of this special axle may be reduced 
slightly below the A.R.A. diameter at the center of the axle. 


Box Car for Generally Unrestricted 
Interchange Service 


Following its main report the committee presented an ap- 
pendix setting forth its proposed design of a steel-sheathed 
wood-lined box car for generally unrestricted interchange serv- 
ice. In addition to a complete description of the special fea- 
tures of construction the appendix contains a complete set of 
general and detailed drawings. The plan under which it was 
produced was stated by the committee to provide a design 
which represented the latest state of the art with reference to 
weight, cost, construction, strength and general utility. Design 
standards and recommended practices pertaining to car-body 
construction were to be disregarded where the efficiency and 
value of the design as a whole would be adversely affected by 
their use. Provision has been made for the satisfactory ap- 
plications of the principal specialties such as doors, ends and 
roofs. The design provides the largest car which may be moved 
freely in general interchange without extensive operating re- 
strictions. It is 8 ft. 9% in. wide by 9 ft. 4 in. high by 40 ft. 
6 in. long inside. The design effects a reduction in weight of 
2,340 Ib. as compared with the previous design having a height 
of 8 ft. 7 in. 

Discussion.—In presenting this part of the report, Chairman 
Kiefer paid high tribute to the earlier work of the Car Con- 
struction Committee in developing the original standard designs 
and asked that it be kept clearly in mind that no comparisons 
in the report were made with the thought of discrediting the 
results of that work. 

M. J. Gormley expressed satisfaction at the progress being 
made by the Mechanical Division, as indicated by this report, 
in arriving at a single standard box car which could be uni- 
versally used. He stated that in response to an inquiry by the 
A.R.A. to the presidents of railroads owning over 8,000 cars 
better than 90 per cent have approved the practicability of the 
proposed inside dimensions. 

- ealiaataas report was accepted and submitted to letter 
ballot. 
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How Should Railways Provide for 
Bus Substitutions ? 


Officers give viewpoints on relative advantages of 


direct operation or contracting for service— 


Attitude of commissions changing 


HETHER a railway must provide a substitute 

service by highway when it desires to discon- 

tinue unprofitable passenger train service, and 
whether it is more desirable to provide for the substitute 
service directly, through a subsidiary, or by means of 
contracts with independent bus companies, are questions 
upon which railway officers of substantial experience in 
the co-ordination of railway and highway service have 
divergent views. This is indicated in the replies to a 
questionnaire distributed by the Railway Age to the 
officers of 11 railways, a number of which have been 
pioneers in the substitution of bus service for unre- 
munerative passénger train service. 

_Of the 11 roads the viewpoints of which are ex- 
plained, 5 favor and have adopted the policy of provid- 
ing for bus service through wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
3 see a greater advantage in contracting for substitute 
bus service, and 3 find advantages in both methods and, 
while operating most of their buses through subsidiaries, 
also have contracts for substitute service in some lo- 
calities. 

In the case of railways which are contracting for bus 
service, either in every instance of bus substitutions for 
trains, or in some such instances, it has been found that 
such contracts are readily made and upon favorable 
terms. The basis of payment is not uniform, most 
roads paying for the bus service on a mileage basis, but 
others have contracts calling for payment on a basis of 
the number of days of operation, others pay a fixed rate 
per trip, and still others make payments at an agreed 
rate per passenger. 


Cost of Operation 


With respect to the roads which are operating their 
own buses, either directly or through subsidiary com- 
panies, three state that they can operate their own buses 
more cheaply than they can contract for bus service, 
while two find that direct operation is more expensive 
than contract operation but pursue the policy of diréct 
operation on account of other considerations. The cost 
of operating buses varies substantially among different 
companies and in different territories. Operating costs 
reported ranged from as low as 14 cents per bus-mile 
to as high as 35 cents per bus-mile, the average being 
about 22 cents per mile. 

Officers replying to the questionnaire are about evenly 
divided in their experiences as to the necessity for a 
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railroad’s arranging for substitute service in applying 
to regulatory commissions for permission to withdraw 
train service. About half state that in their territories 
substitute service must be provided, while the others 
indicate that they have no difficulty in taking off trains 
without provision for some other form of transporta- 
tion. Changes in the attitude of state commissions are 
reported in two cases. In these instances, commissions 
which formerly demanded a substitute service are now 
more willing to permit railways to reduce train service 
without substitute schedules on the highways. 

The questions included in our submission to the 11 
railways, and the replies from their officers in detail, 
follow : 


Method of Operation 


Question—In substituting buses for trains, is it your policy 
to operate these buses yourselves or to have them operated, 
where possible, by other bus lines? What advantages do you 
see in your policy? What disadvantages, if any? 


Buses substituted for trains of the Reading are oper- 
ated. by the Reading Transportation Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the railway. “This policy,” says E, D. Oster- 
hout, passenger traffic manager, “gives us full control of 
the type and conditions of the equipment, the character 
of the operators, and their deportment. It also places 
in the hands of one general organization the matter of 
co-ordination, which is useful in the event of changes 
in schedules, publishing of time tables, etc.” 

“In cases where we have substituted buses for trains,” 
says W. E. Fuller, vice-president of the Burlington 
Transportation Company, subsidiary of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, “we furnish the bus service. The 
advantages in so doing are complete control of the 
schedules, and ability to meet the requirements of co- 
ordination of buses with train connections. If the same 
results could be obtained by contracting with some other 
operator, there would be no objection to doing so.” 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western effects the substi- 
tution of buses for trains through the operation of high- 
way vehicles by controlled but not wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries. According to F. A. Peil, assistant to the 
president, this has been found advantageous because the 
railway can keep in close touch with both operations and 
avoid the possibility of duplicating service. Furthermore, 
the highway operation can usually be conducted at a 
slight profit. 
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A middle western railroad utilizes a subsidiary com- 


pany to operate the buses which it substitutes for trains. 
The advantage of a railroad-owned bus substitution is 
found to be that the railway has control over the char- 
acter of the service, it can advertise it as a co-ordinated 
service, it can have all employees of both companies 
working for the good of the joint operation, and can 
extend the facilities of the railway to the bus operation 
to meet the necessity for safety, maintenance of sched- 
ules, uninterrupted service and flexibility. This rail- 
way has found no disadvantages in the plan of operat- 
ing its own buses in substitution for trains. 

“We operate buses in the name of the Central of 
Georgia Motor Transport Company, which is a cor- 
poration owned by the Central of Georgia,” says H. D. 
Pollard, president and general manager. “This has 
appeared the best plan since it enables us to control 
the traffic, and also since the service can be performed 
by us to better advantage in consideration of through 
business and co-ordination with train service. The dis- 
advantage in our case is that bus rates are the same 
as train rates, which does not allow us to compete on 
a rate basis with independent companies.” 

An eastern railway, which has adopted both methods 
of substituting buses for trains, reports as follows: 
“Each situation must be met and decided on its own 
merits. In one part of our territory, we have found it 
advantageous to make substitutions through the medium 
of a subsidiary. In other instances it has been more 
advantageous to arrange with existing operators to per- 
form the service, inasmuch as we had no adequate 
organization for handling isolated operations.” 

The St. Louis Southwestern provides its substitute 
bus service through a subsidiary, the Southwestern 
Transportation Company. This policy, according to L. 
R. Reagan, general manager of the transportation com- 
pany, has the advantage of permitting complete co- 
ordination of the operations of the transportation com- 
pany with those of the railway. No disadvantages in 
this plan have been discovered. 

“The Union Pacific,” says J. L. Haugh, vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to the president, ‘operates its own 
bus service throughout its territory, both for the pur- 
pose of substituting buses for train service and as a 
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On the Reading, All Train-Substitution Buses Are Operated by a Subsidiary of the Railway 


bus business per se. We have a few branch lines, how- 
ever, where it is more economical to contract with other 
bus operators already in the field, than to install a com- 
peting bus operation. The advantage in owning the 
bus operation is that it gives us complete control of it, 
and we dre able to adapt it quickly to any necessary 
changes, #There are no disadvantages.” 
1 Favor Contract Method 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific operates 
some of its own buses and contracts for other bus serv- 
ice. It favors the contract method of operation. “Our 
bus operations are rather limited,” says O. N. Harstad, 
general manager, “consisting of five railroad-operated 


buses, which we own, and four contract buses, one of 
which is owned by the railway but operated by a con- 


tractor. An effort is made‘to contract for other routes 
where it is necessary to establish some service because 
of reduction in train operation. Our limited experience 
indicates that it is more economical to contract for this 
service than to own and operate buses.” 

R. J. Littlefield, supervisor of motor service of the 
Pennsylvania, describes the policy of his company as 
follows: “When necessary to provide bus service to 
replace unprofitable trains, our policy is to have the 
operation handled by the bus company, regardless of 
ownership, which quotes the best rate, giving proper 
consideration to the reliability of the operator and to 
the type and frequency of service available. Generally 
speaking, a local bus operator is well equipped to meet 
local conditions, and to co-ordinate a rail replacement 
service with other bus services, in a manner which is 
advantageous to the public, to the railroad and to him- 
self.” 

“The Chicago & North Western does not operate its 


+B 


substitute bus service,” says Frank Walters, vice-pres- 
ident. ‘When possible to withdraw unprofitable steam 
trains, arrangements are made with outside bus lines to 
furnish bus service to satisfy communities from which 
service is withdrawn.” 


Contracts for Bus Service 


Question—If you contract for bus service, is it your ex- 
perience that such contracts are readily made and upon {avor- 
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In Addition to Its Large Fleet of Subsidiary-Owned 


able terms? 


What is the basis of payment to the contract 
bus operator? 


It there a mileage guarantee? 


One road which has a few contract bus operations 
says, “Where we have contracted for bus service, our 
experience has been that there is little difficulty in 
‘ making such contracts, and the terms are as favorable 
as could be expected. In one case we made the basis 
of payment to the contract bus operator a flat mileage 
rate, the railroad to receive all the revenue. In another 
case we made a contract on the basis of a flat rate per 
day, the railroad in this case also retaining all revenues. 
It is understood, of course, that these revenues accrue 
through the railroad tickets taken up by the bus op- 
erator.” 

The Southwestern Transportation Company, which 
has one or two contract bus lines, has found that these 
contracts are easily made and upon very satisfactory 
terms. The operators with which the Southwestern has 
contracts are paid on a mileage basis. 

The Union Pacific has found that in some instances 
it can make satisfactory contracts on favorable terms 
for branch line substitute service. The basis of pay- 
ment to contract bus operators is a flat monthly rate 
in some cases. In others it is a mileage guarantee, and 
in others payment is made on a passenger-mile basis. 

The Milwaukee has had no difficulty in contracting 
for bus service upon reasonably favorable terms. On 


the four contract routes which it has, there are three: 


different bases of payment. On one route a flat rate 
is paid for three round trips. On another the con- 
tractor receives a graduated trip rate per passenger, 
based on station-to-station service, and in a third in- 
stance a stipulated rate is paid per revenue bus-mile. 
The Pennsylvania has found that contracts for bus 
service are usually made without much difficulty and 
upon favorable terms. Payments are customarily made 
on a flat rate per bus-mile, on a cost-plus basis, or un- 
der a plan whereby the operator retains all revenues 
for his compensation. In the latter case, the railroad 


may or may not guarantee a minimum return, dependent 
upon local conditions. 


The North Western reports no difficulty in making 
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Buses, the Union Pacific Has Contracts for a Few 


favorable contracts for bus service. Its contractors are 
paid a stated amount for the service and also a per- 
centage of the revenues from the tickets collected. 

The officer of one road, which does not contract for 
bus service, states, “It is my information that our own 
bus operating costs are about 33 per cent less than those 
for which contracts are ordinarily made with other bus 
lines to provide buses in substitution for railway serv- 
ice. Such contracts as I have seen or have been ad- 
vised of are made upon a mileage guarantee, usually 
about 30 cents per mile.” 


Considerations Dictating Direct Operation 


Question—If you operate your own buses, what do you 
find the operating cost to be? In your territory, could you 
contract for bus service more cheaply? If so, what consider- 
ations outweigh the economy and cause you to operate your 
own buses? 


The Reading believes that direct operation is more 
economical than to contract for bus service. Mr. 
Osterhout says, “On the assumption that we can oper- 
ate a given standard of service as cheaply as anyone 
else, we save the profit which the outside .operator na- 
turally expects.” 

Mr. Fuller of the Burlington says, “Our operation is 
costing us around 18 cents per bus-mile. Not having 
attempted to contract for bus service, I cannot answer 
as to what the cost of that would be.” 

In the territory of the D. & R. G. W., responsible 
contractors are not always available. “Operating costs 
of buses range from 18 cents to 25 cents per mile, in- 
cluding all charges, depending on highway conditions 
and the length of the run,” says Mr. Peil, of this road. 
“We are not in favor of contracting for bus service, as 
in our sparsely settled territory there is always the ques- 
tion of securing thoroughly responsible and reliable 
operators.” 

Operating costs on the Central of Georgia vary with 
the length of each run and with read conditions, and 
range from 22 cents to 35 cents per mile. This com- 
pany has made no attempt to contract for bus service 
and, therefore, makes no comparison. 

An eastern railroad, with a bus operating cost of 21 
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cents per mile, including interest, depreciation, taxes 
and all charges, finds that in its territory it cannot con- 
tract for bus service at a rate lower than that. 

L. R. Reagan of the Southwestern Transportation 
Company says, “Bus service could probably be con- 
tracted for at a rate less than the cost of operating our 
own buses, but we could not get a contractor to operate 
our service to. the satisfaction of ourselves or to the 
satisfaction of the St. Louis Southwestern. The trans- 
portation company must operate efficiently and co- 
ordinate its operations so aS to maintain the service 
and standards of the railway.” 


Location of Line a Factor 


There are times when contracting is better than di- 
rect operation, and vice versa, in the judgment of the 
Union Pacific. “The operating cost of our entire bus 
operation, including depreciation, is about 28 cents per 
mile,” says Mr. Haugh. “However, this varies for 
branch line substitute service, depending entirely upon 
the location of the branch with respect to service points 
of the bus line. If a new service point must be in- 
stalled and the daily mileage is small, the cost of opera- 
tion on a line is high. However, if the substitute serv- 
ice is operated out of an existing service point, and the 
daily mileage is sufficient to occupy the full time of a 
driver, the cost is small. In case there is an existing 
operator who has a conveniently located service point, 
and we do not have one on the branch line where the 
substitute service is desired, we can contract for the 
substitute service more cheaply than we can install it. 
While it is really more satisfactory to have our own 
service, because it is flexible and can’ be adapted to the 
rail schedules, yet we give consideration to the economy 
feature.” 

An exceptionally low operating cost is reported by 
the Milwaukee. Mr. Harstad says, “For the year 1931, 
the operating cost, on the buses owned by us, was 14.5 
cents per revenue bus-mile. The cost to us for operat- 
ing contract lines is somewhat under that figure and, 
therefore, more economical; but having invested in sev- 
eral buses, it is necessary for us to keep them in service 
so long as they are in condition to operate and can 
give satisfactory performance.” 

The officer in charge of the bus operations of a west- 
ern railway says, “This company operates its own buses 
and the average cost of operation is approximately 20 
cents per mile. We might be able to contract for por- 
tions of our substitute service for a guarantee of 20 
cents per bus-mile, but we believe there are many ad- 
vantages in operating our own service, and so long as 
we can operate the service as cheaply, or more cheaply, 
than we can contract for it, there is no reason for con- 
tracting for service.” 


Necessity for Substitute Service 


Question—Is it your experience that bus service must be 
provided in order to get permission to take trains off, or do 
the regulatory commissions permit trains to be taken off 
when no substitute service is offered? 


In response to this question, Mr. Osterhout of the 
Reading says, “It frequently would be difficult, if not 
impossible, in our territory to remove local trains with- 
out substituting buses. We always have the matter of 
school children, workmen at heavy-tonnage industries, 
etc., whose inconvenience might be reflected in other 
items of revenue if they were left without the transpor- 
tation service needed by them.” 

The Burlington has found that substitute service need 
not be provided. Mr. Fuller says, “It has not been our 
experience that bus service must be provided in order 


to take off trains, and we have been permitted to take 
off passenger train service without offering a substi- 
tute service of any kind.” 

A similar experience is reported by Mr. Littlefield of 
the Pennsylvania who says, “Generally speaking, it is 
not necessary to provide bus service to replace un- 
profitable trains.” 

Mr. Walters of the Chicago & North Western says, 
“State commissions permit the withdrawal of unprofit- 
able passenger service, but usually hold to the require- 
ment that at least one passenger train in each direc- 
tion must be operated daily except Sunday.” 

The necessity of providing bus service in their terri- 
tories, when trains are taken off, is reported by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, the St. Louis South- 
western and the Union Pacific. Mr. Hall of the last 
road says, “We have found in many instances that 
where we seek permission to take off trains, it is neces- 
sary to provide bus service in its place in order to get 
the approval of the state commission. Then, after 
operating the bus service for a sufficient length of time 
to demonstrate the small earnings, we can get the ap- 
proval of the commission to abandon the bus service.” 

Mr. Harstad of the Milwaukee says, “Regulatory 
commissions generally require a substitute service when 
permission is given to discontinue train service, but 
there are instances where bus lines have already es- 
tablished such service and it would be unwise to dupli- 
cate it. The conditions surrounding each particular 
case of train-service reduction or abandonment are gen- 
erally the basis of the decision.” 


Attitude of Commissions Changing 


Mr. Pollard of the Central of Georgia reports a 
change in the attitude of regulatory commissions in 
the territory of his railway. He says, “All of our buses 
were put on in order to discontinue train service dur- 
ing the years 1928-31. The regulatory commissions at 
that time insisted that some service be performed in 
place of train service. In the last eight or nine months, 
the commissions have changed their demands, and we 
now ask for discontinuance of train service without 
any substitute, and the petitions are usually granted.” 

The officer of an eastern railway says, ‘When per- 
mission is granted to take trains off, it has been our 
experience that the commissions seem to prefer that we 
give a substitute bus service through our own subsid- 
iary. 

“In other cases we have no difficulty in secur- 
ing permission to remove trains where we offered 
no substitute, but where other independent bus com- 
panies were already operating a service in competition 
with us. Generally speaking, if we can make a reason- 
able showing that our trains are operating at a con- 
siderable loss, we can secure permission to remove them, 
whether we run the bus service ourselves or whether 
some independent runs it.” 

The report from a middle western road says, “In 
some instances, trains can be discontinued irrespective 
of providing bus service, upon a showing that the serv- 
ice could not be made to pay. In many cases trains 
can be taken off because other bus service is available. 
There-is at present a sympathetic attitude on the part 
of most public service commissions because of the large 
passenger mileage operated at a loss by the railroads. 
However, there is a policy question involved in every 
instance, as to whether communities should be left with- 
out public transportation, or whether a cheaper form 
of transportation, such as bus service, should be pro- 
vided to take care of the travellers who prefer not to 
ride in automobiles. Our company has proceeded on 
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the theory that a co-ordinated rail and highway trans- 
portation, under common ownership, can eventually re- 
store much. passenger traffic to the common carriers, 
preserving compensatory rates and maintaining a class 
of service best suited to the public requirements.” 


General Motors Has 
New Two-Three Ton Truck 


HE newest addition to the line of motor trucks 
T manufactured by the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., is a 2- to 3-ton truck, 
powered with a 66-hp., 6-cylinder engine and available 
in wheelbases of 131 in. and 157 in. The new truck is 
known as Model T-23. Featuring a full floating rear 
axle and main and auxiliary rear springs, the truck is 
offered with 10 body types. The “straight rating” of 
this model is 10,000 Ib., and when it is used as a tractor, 
the payload capacity can be practically doubled. 

The engine has a counterbalanced crankshaft equipped 
with a harmonic balancer to prevent engine vibration. 
A full-pressure lubrication system is provided, including 
rifle-drilled connecting rods. The drive is through a 
heavy-duty transmission, with four speeds forward, 
tubular propeller shafts and a full-floating rear axle. 
The front springs are fitted with snubber leaves and 
self-adjusting shackles, while the rear springs are of the 
two-stage type, main and auxiliary, to accommodate 
both heavy and light loads. 

The wheels are of the drop forged, “spoksteel,” five- 
stud type, with dual wheels at the rear as standard 
equipment. The standard tires are of the 6.50-20 size 
and these are used on all wheels, but other tire sizes 
are available at additional cost. Through the fan action 
of the blade-shaped spokes, both tires and brakes are 
cooled continuously, while the cone lock nuts keep the 
wheels in alinement. 

The body types for the 131l-in. wheelbase and the 
157-in. wheelbase models include the following: Plat- 
form bodies, with load spaces 109 in. and 145 in. long. 
and 87 in. wide; standard stake and standard stake 
express bodies, with load spaces 105% in. and 141% in. 
long, 8114 in. wide and 42 in. high; a high rack body, 


with load spaces 104% in. and 141% in. long, 81% in. 


wide and carrying a rack 60 in. high on the 131-in. 
wheelbase and 66 in. high on the 157-in. wheelbase; an 
express body with load spaces 106 in. and 142 in. in 
length, 60 in. in width and 16-in. sides. A special stake 
body, for the 131-in. wheelbase model only, provides a 
load space 106 in. long, 75 in. wide, with stakes 30 in. 
high. 


General Motors 
Truck Model T-23 


White Offers 1 14-Ton 
Six-Cylinder Indiana Truck 


N oversize 11%-ton, 6-cylinder Indiana motor 
A truck, powered with a 68-hp. engine and having 
an allowable gross weight of 10,000 Ib., is being 
offered by the White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
sells and services Indiana trucks. Five wheelbases and 
an extensive line of bodies.are available. In addition 
to the standard wheelbase of 141 in., there is an optional 
wheelbase at no extra cost of 132 in., and optiqnal 
wheelbases at extra cost of 155 in., 169 in. and 186 in. 
The 6-cylinder Hercules engine employed has a bore 
of 3% in. and a stroke of 4% in., giving a piston dis- 
placement of 263 cu. in. The S.A.E. rating is 31.54 hp., 
while the engine develops 68 brake hp. at 2800 r.p.m. 
The torque at 1000 r.p.m. is 160 ft. lb. Features of the 
engine are a seven-bearing crankshaft, force-feed lubri- 
cation to main connecting-rod, and camshaft bearings 
and timing gears, a centrifugal pump cooling system, 
and a down-draft carburetor. 

The clutch is a 12-in. single plate of Brown-Lipe 
manufacture, and the Brown-Lipe transmission is of the 
4-speed selective sliding gear type, mounted in unit 
with the motor. 

Timken axles are provided at both front and rear, 
the latter having a single-reduction type of drive and 
full floating wheel mounting. 

The main members of the frame are pressed-steel 
channels with five.cross members. The springs, both 
front and rear, are of the semi-elliptic type and con- 
sist of 11 leaves. The steering gear is of the Ross cam- 
and-lever type. These trucks employ 4-wheel hydraulic, 
internal expanding service brakes, which have a lining 
area of 249 sq. in. The emergency brake operates on 
the propeller shaft at the transmission, and has a drum 
6 in. in diameter. The wheels are of the Budd ven- 
iilated disc type and Firestone rims are applied. 

Distances from the back of the seat to the center of 
the rear axle on the various wheelbases range from 3 ft. 
11 in. to 8 ft. 5 in. Distances from the back of the seat 
to the end of the frame range from 7 ft. 8 in. to 11 ft. 8 
in. The chassis weight is 3,900 Ib. 


CAPTAIN JAMES B. Dickson arrived in Los Angeles, Cal., on 
the evening of June 16, before dark, completing an airplane trip 
from Newark, New Jersey, which was begun at 5:52 a. m. 
(long after sunrise) of the same day. This distance—about 
2500 miles—is claimed to be the greatest ever flown between 
sunrise and sunset. Captain Dickson carried three passengers, 
and the elapsed time is reported as 16 hours, 49 minutes. This 
included two hours consumed in stops at Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Witchita, Kansas; and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Design of Tractor and Semi-Trailer Buses to 


Greyhound to Operate 


Special Buses at Chicago Fair 

FLEET of specially-designed motor buses, em- 
A ploying the tractor and semi-trailer principle, 

will be operated by the Greyhound Corporation 
to provide the principal intra-fair transportation dur- 
ing Chicago’s 1933 “Century of Progress” World’s Fair. 
The special equipment will be furnished by the General 
Motors Truck Company, and a contract providing for 
the $500,000 bus transportation system has been signed 
by officers of the Greyhound Corporation and the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. 

The equipment itself is designed along highly original 
lines, and will be painted in colors to correspond with 
the general vivid color scheme of the exposition build- 
ings 

ach transportation unit will have a longitudinal 
seating arrangement with a capacity of 90 passengers. 
The buses will be open at the top and sides except dur- 
ing inclement weather, when curtains and temporary 
overhead protection will be provided. The fleet of 
buses will include 60 units, each 45 ft. long, and will 
be able to handle 15,000 to 20,000 passengers per hour, 
schedules calling for operation during 14 hrs. a day. 
Two of the units will be placed in operation on the ex- 
position grounds this summer in order to provide for 
tests of the seating arrangements and other new fea- 
tures. 

Because of the extreme length of the fair grounds, 
the fleet will be operated in two groups. One will be 
on a high-speed schedule, covering a through arterial 
route, and the other will be on sight-seeing routes and 
will operate on slow schedules. The high-speed line 
will be operated from the north entrance of the fair 
grounds to the Travel and Transport building near the 
southern extremity of the area. Between the nor.u and 
south terminals there will be seven stations, where pas- 
sengers may board or leave the express buses. These 
buses will have an average speed of 15 miles an hour. 
The slow-speed route will circle the grounds and will 
provide for an average speed of 4 to 8 miles an hour. 

The Greyhound Corporation will assign approximate- 

lv 300 employees to handle the work involved. Each 
transportation unit will be manned by a driver and a 
conductor, two shifts being worked daily. In addition 
to the drivers and conductors, a number of cashiers and 
other attendants will be necessary. 
_The tractor and semi-trailer system of transporta- 
tion was decided upon because of its flexibility and its 
ability to meet the rapidly fluctuating conditions of ex- 
position traffic. The routings and the number of units 
employed may be changed on short notice, so that the 
system can be adapted to meet the traffic demands in 
connection with large special events which will be held 
in different parts of the grounds. 


Furnish Transportation at Chicago World’s Fair 





British Roads’ Profit 


from Bus Investments 


RITISH railways, while proceeding to 
“4 their own motor trucks in the development of co- 
ordinated freight services, have, generally speak- 
ing, co-ordinated rail and highway passenger services 
through working agreements with formerly-indepen- 
dent bus-operating companies in which the railways 
have acquired substantial financial interests. The ex- 
tent of these interests is revealed in the railway’s 1931 
annual reports, the bus line investment statistics of 
which were published in a recent article in the Railway 
Gazette (London). . 
The figures reveal that the four group railways, as of 
December 31, 1931, had-a combined investment of ap- 
proximately £9,000,000, or $43,830,000 (pounds con- 
verted at par) in highway passenger service operations. 
The largest investor is the London, Midland & Scot- 
tish with an investment of £2,937,380 in 17 bus com- 
panies. Next is the Great Western with an investment 
of £2,263,985 in seven companies, while the London 
& North Eastern has invested £2,251,801 in 15 com- 
panies, and the Southern £1,384,801 in 10 companies. 
During 1931 the L. M. S. received on its bus com- 
pany securities dividends totaling £190,555; the Great 
western received £66,959, and the L. N. E., £144,495. 
Since the set-up of these investments in the Southern’s 
accounts is different, the dividends received by that 
road are not listed, but it is stated that the 1931 return 
amounted to 514 per cent. The above-mentioned divi- 
dends received by the L. M. S. and L. N. E. amount to 
approximately seven per cent on their respective in- 
vsetments, while the Great Western return is about three 
per cent. Commenting upon these dividends, the Ga- 
zette suggests that they “do not entirely reflect the ac- 
tual return enjoyed by the railroad companies on their 
investments for the reason that the investments have 
not in all cases been held for a complete year and also 
on account of the varying dates upon which the fiscal 
years of the bus companies end.” 


install 





THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has ordered:an in- 
vestigation into the propriety and lawfulness of tariffs filed by 
the Missouri Pacific and the Si. 
provide that those carriers will absorb drayage or trucking 
charges on carload shipments not in bulk and less-than-carload 
shipments aggregating 6,000 pounds or more per car for trans- 


Louis Southwestern which 


fer between their tracks and industries situated on and served 
by industrial sidetracks of other railroads, and between their 
tracks and platforms, docks or doorways of all shippers and 


consignees in certain named cities and towns in Arkansas and 
Missouri. The case has been assigned for hearing on July 15 


at Little Rock, Ark., and July 18 at St. Louis, Mo., before Ex- 
aminer Taylor. 





















Deciduous Fruit Rate 
Complaint Dismissed 


1.C.C. reverses itself in case involv- 
ing interpretation of Hoch- 
Smith resolution 


Reversing its decision of five years ago, 
when it ordered a reduction in the rates 
on deciduous fruits other than apples 
from California to transcontinental desti- 
nations under an interpretation of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States later 
held to be erroneous, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on June 20 made pub- 
lic a report on further hearing dismissing 
the complaint of the California Growers’ 
& Shippers’ Protective League with a 
finding that the rates are not unreason- 
able. This is the finding the commission 
had also made in 1925 on a complaint 
filed before the passage of the resolution. 
After the court had held the order of 
1927 invalid, on the ground that the Hoch- 
Smith resolution required no changes in 
rates otherwise reasonable and lawful un- 
der the interstate commerce act, the com- 
mission re-opened the case for rehearing, 
together with a case involving a com- 
plaint filed by the state commissions of 
northwestern states against the rates on 
apples and other deciduous fruits from 
the Pacific northwest. The complaints 
were allowed to be amended by eliminat- 
ing any reference to the Hoch-Smith 
resolution and further hearings have been 
accorded on the narrowed issues. 

On the northwestern complaint the 
commission now finds that the present 
rates are not unreasonable except to the 
extent that rates on deciduous fruits 
other than apples exceed $1.73, which is 
the rate from California points and 
which the commission prescribes as a rea- 
sonable maximum for the future. This 
reduces the rate of $1.875 from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho to the East. 
In the California case under the resolu- 
tion the commission had reduced that 
rate to $1.60 and had reduced a rate of 
$1.62 to certain destinations to $1.50. 

In the report on rehearing Commis- 
sioner Aitchison says that the record in- 
dicates that during the time covered 
thereby, up to the early part of 1930, the 
rates on the traffic involved “have been 
well remunerative” and that “if we should 
or could take past normal cost of service 
as the test, some reduction in the rates 
could be made”; but “cost of service is 
not and in the present emergency condi- 
tions could not well be made the sole 
test.” “The record speaks in the past,” 
the report continues, “and of conditions 


greatly different from those which now 
surround the carriers and growers. There 
have been changes in all the basic factors 
—the amount of traffic, the cost of sup- 
plies, wages, the credit conditions of the 
carriers—which enter into the cost-of- 
service estimates; but while we know 
material changes of consequence have oc- 
curred, they cannot be translated into 
amounts by which we can adjust the past 
cost-of-service estimates to reflect either 
the present or the conditions of the im- 
mediate future so far.as they may be so 
projected from a consideration of the im- 
mediate circumstances. We must -take 
notice of the general fact of the decline 
in the volume of traffic, affecting com- 
modities generally; and of the familiar 
principle which operates in such circum- 
stances to increase the cost per unit of 
performance of those items of outlay 
which are fixed and do not vary with 
traffic. In the aggregate these changes, 
while to a certain extent counterbalanc- 
ing, will make for much greater present 
day unit costs for service than those in- 
dicated of record. The cost of service 
estimates before us we can not rely upon 
for the present, or for any reasonable fu- 
ture period now in sight, without further 
examination and correction, which none 
of the parties seem to desire. 

“Necessarily our findings are based 
upon the record before us. They neither 
preclude a reéxamination of the question 
in normal circumstances, nor upon a rec- 
ord which shows adequately the effect 
of the present conditions. Nor is any 
adjustment precluded which the negotia- 
tions of the parties may suggest to be 
necessary or desirable in their mutual in- 
terest, or to meet competitive conditions, 
or otherwise in the exercise of sound 
managerial discretion.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie, concurring in 
part, said that the record affords no ade- 
quate proof to support the conclusion 
that the $1.73 rate is a maximum rea- 
sonable rate; “such a guess is not sup- 
ported by the facts as to the present 
grave inadequacy of revenues of the car- 
riers handling this traffic.” 


Lower Rates Asked for Fresh Fruits 


The California Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Protective League has requested the 
transcontinental railroads and their con- 
necting lines to grant an emergency 
freight rate on fresh fruits and grapes to 
eastern markets, the rate not to exceed 
$1.44 per 100 lb., as compared with the 
present rate of $1.73. It is contended that 
a real and vital necessity now exists for 
an immediate iowering of the rates, since 
present indications are that market prices 
this year will be even lower than in 1930 
and 1931. 
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Harriman Safety 
Medals Awarded 


Chicago & North Western, Ann 
Arbor and Green Bay & Western 
win in classes A, B and C 


The E. H. Harriman Memorial Medals 
for the year 1931 were awarded by the 
American Museum of Safety at a luncheon 
at the Union League Club in New York 
on Monday, June 20, Arthur Williams, 
president of the Museum, acting as chair- 
man. 

The gold medal, the Group A award, 
was presented to the Chicago & North 
Western Railway and was received by 
General Manager G. B. Vilas. Thirty- 
seven class 1 railroads competed for this 
medal. The Chicago & North Western 
unit of the North Western System ef- 
fected a reduction of 57.3 per cent, as 
compared with its 1930 contest rate, and 
stands credited with having operated 690,- 
292,000 passenger-miles without a passen- 
ger fatality in train or train service ac- 
cidents. The employee fatalities were re- 
duced from 14 in 1930 to 6 in 1931, a re- 
duction of 57.1 per cent. 

The silver medal, Group B award, was 
awarded to the Ann Arbor Railroad Com- 
pany, and was received for the railroad 
by General Manager G. H. Sido. Sixty- 
seven railroads, each operating between 
one million and ten million locomotive- 
miles, competed for this award. The 
Ann Arbor had a clear fatality record for 
both passengers and employees and there 
were only three employee reportable in- 
juries for the year 1931. It is interesting 
to note that this railroad ranked thirty- 
fourth in its group in 1928, seventeenth in 
1929, fifth in 1930, and first in 1931, ef- 
fecting a reduction in weighted rate for 
1931 of 60.8 per cent, as compared to 1930. 

The bronze medal, Group C award, was 
given to the Green Bay & Western Rail- 
road Company, and was received by 
Robert Winthrop, assistant secretary of 
that company. Forty-six railroads, each 
operating less than one million locomo- 
tive-miles were entered in this group. 
The Green Bay & Western ranked third 
in 1930, but effected a 78.7 per cent re- 
duction in 1931, with a clear fatality rec- 
ord for both years, and employee in- 
juries reduced to one for the year 1931. 


R. H. Aishton Honored 


President Williams of the American 
Museum of Safety, sprang a surprise on 
President .Aishton of the American Rail- 
way Association, when near the conclusion 
of the luncheon, P. E. Crowley, former 
president of the New York Central Lines, 
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was called upon to present a certificate of 
special commendation to Mr. Aishton in 
recognition of more than fifty years of 
active and co-operative participation in 
the promotion of railway operating safety. 
This certificate notes the high points in 
Mr. Aishton’s career and includes this 
citation: “In a fashion peculiarly and 
forcefully his own, he has served as the 
general directing the forces battling on 
all fronts to make rail transportation 
safe for passengers and for employees.” 

In acknowledging this honor, Mr. 
Aishton modestly passed the credit for 
the record on to the great army of rail- 
way officers and employees, who have 
co-operated so enthusiastically and 
loyally in the safety campaigns. He 
made particular mention of Ralph C. 
Richards, formerly general claim agent 
of the Chicago & North Western, who 
originated the safety movement and ag- 
gressively promoted it for many, many 
years. 


Gratifying Reduction in Accidents 


Mr. Williams in a short address be- 
fore the presentation of the medals, 
called attention to the fact that fewer 
passengers were killed and fewer pas- 
sengers were injured in i931 than in 
any year since complete records became 
available in 1888. Forty passengers lost 
their lives in train and train service ac- 
cidents in 1931, compared with 50 such 
fatalities in 1930 and 200 in 1922. Non- 
fatal injuries to passengers in 1931 num- 
bered 2,102, compared with 2,665 in 
1930 and 6,153 in 1922. 

In 1931 the passenger casualties aver- 
aged 548 million passenger-miles for 
each fatality. This compares with 538 
million passenger-miles in 1930 and 179 
million in 1922. On the basis of the 
1931 record, railway passengers traveled 
the equivalent of more than 20,000 trips 
around the world for each fatality rec- 
orded. 

Fewer employee fatalities were re- 
ported for 1931 than for any year on 
record. Fatalities to employees on dutv 
numbered 644 in 1931, compared with 935 
in 1930 and 1,657 in 1922, Non-fatal in- 
juries totaled 22,954 in 1931, compared 
with 35,325 in 1930 and 117,197 in 1922. 
In 1922 one out of 1,003 employees in 
service was killed and one out of every 
14 employees was injured. In 1931, one 
out of every 1,907 employees was killed 
and one out of every 55 was injured. 

For the third consecutive year the 
number of fatalities in highway grade 
crossing accidents declined. There were 
1811 fatalities and 4,657 non-tatal in- 
juries at highway grade crossings in 1931. 
In 1930 there were 2,020 fatalities and 
5,517 non-fatal injuries. 

On motion by James Speyer, a tele- 
gram of appreciation was sent to Mrs. 
Harriman, who could not be present. 
Mr. Speyer and Dr. John H. Finley, 
editor of the New York Times, both 
made appropriate impromptu addresses. 
Among the special guests were Y. 
Yamamoto and S. Miyake of the Japa- 
nese Government Railways, which also 
_ a large interest in the safety prob- 
em. 


The committee in charge of the E. H. 
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Harriman Memorial Medals includes 
Arthur Williams, chairman; Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor, Railway Age; Frank Mc- 
Manamy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Lew R. Palmer of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
Charles M. Schwab. F. D. Underwood 
co-operates as advisor to the committee 
on behalf of Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 


Reduced Week-end Fares on 
New Haven 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford on June 24 introduced reduced week- 
end fares for round trips from New 
York. The New Haven plan is similar to 
that previously inaugurated on other east- 
ern roads and involves the sale of re- 
duced-rate tickets which are accepted for 
the outbound journey from New Yorl 
from 12 noon Friday to midnight Satur- 
day and for the return trip on the fol- 
lowing Sunday or Monday. 

The reduced fares apply from Grand 
Central terminal or 125th street, New 
York, to all points on the New Haven 
and also to points on the Boston & Al- 
bany east of Springfield, Mass. They 
will also be accepted in Pullman cars 
upon payment of the regular charges but 
will not be good on the New Haven’s ex- 
tra fare trains—the Knickerbocker Lim- 
ited, the Yankee Clipper and the Mer- 
chants Limited, 


Plans Complete for New York 
Railroad Club Outing 


Arrangement of a program in keeping 
with the times—to provide a high class 
time at a small outlay—has been the an- 
nounced purpose of the committee in 
charge of the New York Railroad Club’s 





Our Crumbling Highways 


Announcement by the highway 
department of the completion of 
two new bridges on highways lead- 
ing into Wilkes county, to replace 
bridges which collapsed under the 
weight of heavy trucks, is a warn- 
ing to the people of the state of 
what is happening to the highways 
on which more tax money is being 
expended than for all other pur- 
poses of the state government com- 
bined. 

* * * 

The destruction of these two 
bridges on highways of one county 
gives a picture of what is happen- 
ing to all the highways of the state. 

We are spending millions of dol- 
lars each year for the construction 
of paved roads and permitting them 
to be wrecked at the rate of as 
many millions by overloaded trucks. 

Our regulations are not sufficient 
and those we have are not being 
enforced. If the present condition 
continues, before the plan of web- 
bing the state with paved highways 
is completed it will be necessary 
to begin all over again. 


—From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
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annual outing to be held on Wednesday, 
June 29, at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. As outlined in the Railway 
Age of June 11, the program will include 
golf events, and field sports for non- 
golfers or, as the announcement states, 
members and their guests “are cordially 
invited to enjoy the privilege and pleasure 
of a day at golf, tennis, swimming, etc.” 

Golf events, for which prizes will be 
awarded, will include the regular annual 
tournament, the third annual open team 
championship and driving and putting 
contests. Field events for non-golfers 
will include quoits and driving and put- 
ting contests. Dinner will be served at 
7 :30 p.m. 


Railways Willing to Co-Operate in 
Studies of Six-Hour Day 


Committees representing the eastern, 
southern, and western railways, at an in- 
formal conference with Division 6 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on June 
16, expressed their willingness to “co- 
operate in any field studies the commis- 
sion desires to make” as to the effect of 
the application of the six-hour day prin- 
ciple in railway employment; but further 
stated that they were “not willing to put 
into effect a six-hour day on their respec- 
tive railroads; that the individual car- 
riers have been taking active and energetic 
steps to spread available work among the 
largest number of employees and that they 
are proposing to continue co-operative ef- 
forts with any employees, or groups of 
employees, to that end.” 

This statement was made by way of 
reply to the tentative suggestions ad- 
vanced by Commissioners Eastman and 
McManamy at an informal conference 
two weeks before. Commissioner East- 
man had suggested that the investigation 
being made by the commission be supple- 
mented by a study to be made by the 
commission through its staff on a typical 
operating division, in co-operation with 
representatives of management and labor; 
while Commissioner McManamy had pro- 
posed that the six-hour day be actually 
put into effect for a practical test to such 
extent as might be agreed upon between 
the railroads and the labor organizations. 
The labor leaders had indicated a prefer- 
ence for the McManamy plan, but had 
agreed to co-operate under such a plan 
as that suggested by Commissioner East- 
man. 


New Bus Bill Introduced in Congress 


A new bill to provide for the regula- 
tion of interstate bus transportation and 
a permit system for trucks was intro- 
duced in Congress on June 21 by Chair- 
man Rayburn of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce for 
what he said might be termed “educa- 
tional purposes,” so that it may be 
studied by those interested parties be- 
fore the next session of Congress. He 
said the bill was based on that intro- 
duced by Senator Couzens at the begin- 
ning of this session of Congress but 
with a number of substantial changes 
for the purpose of carrying out recom- 
mendations made by the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Provisions for 
the regulation of railroad holding com- 
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panies such as had been included in the 
Couzens bill were not included in the 
Rayburn bill, as his committee has re- 
ported out a separate bill dealing with 
this subject. No action has been taken 
by the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce on the Couzens bill and Sena- 
tor Couzens has stated in the Senate 
that he had been unable to obtain a 
quorum to consider the bill. 


Daniel Willard Honored 


Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from Massachu- 
setts State College, Amhurst, Mass., on 
June 13, and from the University ot 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., on June 20. 


Air-Cooled Diner on Texas Special 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has placed 
an air-cooled diner in operation as part 
of the Texas Special, the car being 
equipped with air-conditioning apparatus 
recently purchased from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


A. C. L. and L. & N. Salary 
Reductions 


Salaries of all officers and employees in 
supervisory positions on the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville will be reduced 10 per cent on July 1. 
This is the second 10 per cent reduction, 
the previous cut having been effective 
January 1. 


Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Board 


Reports made by commodity committees 
at a meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
shippers’ advisory board at Tacoma, 
Wash., on June 12, indicate that car load- 
ings during the third .quarter of 1932 
wil total about 165,000 cars, as compared 
with 219,471 moved during the same 
period of 1931, a reduction of 24 per 
cent. 


Many Respond to Burlington Offer of 
Garden Land 


More than 500 employees and ex-em- 
ployees of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy have taken advantage of that 
road’s offer to permit the use of land 
along its right of way for gardening 
purposes. In addition 81 persons not 
connected in any way with the Burlington 
have also been accommodated. 


Government Competition with 
Business 


Bird M. Robinson, president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, testified before the special House 
committee investigating government com- 
petition with private business at Washing- 
ton on June 15 and asked the committee 
to make a “thorough and exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the use of the highways 
by commercial buses and trucks under ex- 
isting unfair conditions” as well as the 
“activities of the government with respect 
to waterways and especially with respect 
to the Inland Waterways Corporation.” 
The short lines, he said, have suffered 
more than any other transportation agency 
from unregulated competition on the high- 
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ways. He pointed out that from 1920 to 
1930 a total of 7,214 miles of short line 
railroads had been abandoned. The com- 
mittee is planning to continue its hearings 
at various points throughout the country 
during the summer recess of Congress. 

B. E. Dwinell general attorney of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, testified 
before the committee on June 21, urging 
the committee to recommend legisla- 
tion that would take the government 
out of the barge line business. He 
asked that a time be set when the rail- 
roads may appear before the committee 
and present detailed evidence to show 
that such competition is unfair and un- 
necessary. 


D. & H. Wage Agreement 


The Delaware & Hudson has reached an 
agreement with its firemen and enginemen 
establishing wages of these employees on 
a straight hourly basis, eliminating over- 
time, but calling for a minimum amount 
of guaranteed employment each month. 
Similar agreements have previously been 
reached with engineers and conductors of 
the D. & H., which road was not a party 
to the Chicago conferences which, early 
this year, resulted in a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in the wages of unionized railway 
employees. 


1.C.C. Allows Time for Further Tests 
of Running Boards 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its order of November 20, 
1931, in which it authorized railroads for 
a limited time to equip for purposes of 
investigation and tests a sufficient number 
of box cars with running boards made of 
material other than wood which it is be- 
lieved may provide the same or a greater 
degree of safety than is provided by run- 
ning boards made of wood. The modifica- 
tion permits the use of cars already 
equipped for such purpose until further 
order of the commission. 


N. Y..C. Trains Accelerated 


The Southwestern Limited of the New 
York Central now runs through from 
New York to St. Louis in 23 hr. 25 min., 
35 minutes quicker than heretofore; and 
the Ohio State Limited, heretofore run- 
ning to Cincinnati wi'l be run through 
to St. Louis; leaving New York at 3:05 
p.m, and running through in 23 hr. 10 
min. 

The Lake Shore Limited leaves New 
York at 7:45 p.m., 2 hr. 15 min. later 
than heretofore and will run through in 
21 hours, arriving ‘at Chicago the same 
as. before, 3:45 p.m. Under the new 
schedule this train takes the place of the 
Cleveland Limited. 


Fines for Giving Free Storage 


In the United States Court at New 
York on June 10, a fine of $15,000 was 
imposed on the Baltimore & Ohio for 
illegal storing of freight without collect- 
ing proper storage charges; counsel hav- 
ing entered a plea of guilty, for the road. 
There were three indictments with five 
counts each and the court imposed the 
minimum fine of $1,000 on each count. 
The indictments charged the storing of 
breakfast food at the New York tter- 
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minal for the Kellogg Sales Company, 
for which the charges should have been 
$292; flour at the same terminal for 
Joseph Moskowitz, for which the storage 
should have been $715, and flour for 
Jacob Kula Sons, $371. These consignees 
are to stand trial for having accepted 
the service at lower than the legal rate. 


Pacific Limited Time Cut 


The schedule of the Pacific Limited, 
operated by the Chicago & North West- 
ern, the Union Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific, between Chicago & San Fran- 
cisco, has been cut 6 hr. 10 min. The 
train now leaves Chicago at 10:30 a. m. 
instead of 11:20 p.m., and arrives in San 
Francisco at 10:10 p.m. the third day in- 
stead of 5:10 p.m. on the fourth day. Re- 
turning, it leaves San Francisco at 12 
noon and arrives in Chicago at 7:20 a.m., 
as formerly. 

The schedule of the Columbine, op- 
erated by the North Western and _ the 
Union Pacific, between Denver, Colo, 
and Chicago, has been cut 30 min., the 
train now leaving Denver at 4:30 p.m. in- 
stead of 4:00 and arriving in Chicago at 
7:45 p.m., as formerly. 


I. C. C. Salaries to Be Cut 


Salaries of members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Board of 
Mediation, and the United States Ship- 
ping Board would be reduced from 
$12,000 to $10,000 a year for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, under the pro- 
visions of the federal economy bill as 
agreed upon by the Senate and House 
conferees this week after reconcilement 
of the differences in the bills passed by 
the two houses of Congress. As orig- 
inally passed one of the bills had _ pro- 
vided that these salary reductions should 
not take effect until next year while an- 
other had provided that they should be 
permanent. In the bill as revised it is 
provided these reductions shall take the 
place of the reduction to be applied to 
federal employees generally by the oper- 
ation of the one-month payless furlough 
plan, which is also described by President 
Hoover as the equivalent of a five-day 
week. 


Seventh Morning Delivery Asked 
for Chicago 


The directors of the California Grow- 
ers’ & Shippers’ Protective League have 
mailed letters to the freight traffic depart- 
ments ot various western railroads, re- 
questing that the carriers arrange for 
seventh morning auction delivery for.all 
cars of deciduous fresh fruits from Cali- 
fornia. that arrive in the Chicago outer 
yards on or before midnight of the sixth 
day, when so ordered by receivers. It is 
contended that a considerable volume of 
this traffic now arrives in the Chicago 
outer yards on or before midnight of the 
sixth day after leaving the point of 
origin under the present schedule, but de- 
livery is not made to the auction until 
the eighth morning.* As a result, ship- 
ments are held on the track for. 24 hrs. 
and those arriving on Thursday. must be 
held over until the following Monday. 
The carriers are asked to establish zones 
or stations from which seventh morning 
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No OLD ROAD ENGINE 
CAN EVER BECOME 


A MODERN SWITCHER 
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Just designating an old road engine as a 
switcher does not make it suitable for switching service. Extensive rebuilding 
is uneconomical and wasteful since even a rebuilt road engine can't handle 


the cuts as snappily and as efficiently as modern railroading demands. 











Then, too, most old road engines are gluttons for fuel. 


Consider that a quarter of all railroad mileage is made by switch engines 


and the importance of operating only modern locomotives built specifically 


for switching service becomes apparent. 

















LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, incorporated LIMA, OHIO 
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sale will be guaranteed under existing 
schedules and without disturbing the 
present schedules by way of Chicago and 
East St. Louis to eastern destinations. 


Traffic Officers; R. B. A. Executives 
Meet in Chicago 


Passenger traffic problems now con- 
fronting the railways were discussed at a 
meeting of passenger traffic officers of all 
railroads at Chicago on June 22. The 
discussion was informal and no definite 
action was taken. 

A proposal that the annual dinner of 
the Railway Business Association sched- 
uled at New York in November unite 
with that of the American Railway As- 
sociation at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., in the form of a conference was 
discussed at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Railway Business As- 
sociation at Chicago on June 21. Definite 
action was postponed until later. The 
committee also approved the establishing 
of the offices of the association in the 
First National Bank building, Chicago, 
and the removal of the Philadelphia office 
to Chicago. 


Jokers Spoil Safety Records 


The records of fatal and non-fatal in- 
juries to men in railroad shops, along 
with cases truly to be classed as accidents, 
are usually found also to contain, here 
and there, items in which bodily injury is 
not accidental, but is caused by the so- 
called practical joker; and the Safety 

. Section, A.R.A. devotes its July circular 
(No. 329) to a brief lecture on the con- 
tempt due the “Smart Aleck” who is re- 
sponsible for this disgraceful feature of 
railroad life. He is termed man’s mortal 
foe. The circular contains a half dozen 
pictures showing different kinds of tricks, 
well-known to most shopmen, which are 
employed by short-sighted workmen who 
seem to have no useful occupation for 
their minds. 

One of the pictures shows a machinist 
who was injured by the trick of another 
who thought it would be fun to put water 
instead of grease in the barrel of an air- 
pressure grease gun used for lubricating 
locomotive rods; and’ he did just that. 
When a fellow machinist went to use the 
gun and turned on the heavy air pres- 
sure, heavy grease was first expelled and 
then water and dirt flew back with great 
force from the grease plug into the eyes 
of the machinist using the gun, causing 
him great pain and permanent impairment 
of vision. 

Employees having knowledge of prac- 
tical jokes being perpetrated are reminded 
that if they make no report to superior 
officers they become accomplices in the 
crime if a personal injury results. 


Frank J. Sprague Anniversary 


July 25, 1932, marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the birthday of Frank J. 
Sprague, scientist, inventor, and engineer, 
whose notable achievements have been 
largely in the field of transportation— 
railway and elevator. 

Mr. Sprague was born at Milford, 
Conn., in 1857. He was graduated from 
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the U. S. Naval Academy in 1878 and 
remained in the navy until 1883, when he 
resigned to become an assistant of 
Thomas A. Edison. This association con- 
tinued for one year and in 1884 Mr. 
Sprague organized the Sprague Electric 
Railway and Motor Company. In 1887 
he installed the first trolley system in 
the United States. This installation, 
which was at Richmond, Va., consisted of 
a complete power plant, 13 miles of track 
and 40 cars, each of which was equipped 
with two motors. The success of the 
project was immediate, with the result 
that it was rapidly followed by numer- 
ous installations all over the country. 

Notable among Mr. Sprague’s contribu- 
tions to the field of electrical engineering 
are his inventions associated with elevator 
operation. The remote control equip- 
ment for elevators, which is now uni- 
versally used, is one of his inventions. 
Mr. Sprague’s most recent improvement 
in this field is the dual elevator system 
which he brought out in 1927. His most 
important invention in the railroad field 
was the multiple-unit system of control 
which was installed on the South Side 
Elevated in Chicago in 1897-98, and which 
is now used throughout the world. 

As a fitting testimonial of the appre- 
ciation of Mr. Sprague for his life-long 
endeavors in the development and im- 
provement of equipment for use in the 
electrical field, the Frank J. Sprague An- 
niversary Committee plans to hold a meet- 
ing of appreciation and tribute on July 
25, at 8 p.m. at the Engineering Societies 
Auditorium, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Railways Win Ontario Grain Rate Case 


The seasonal rail rates on grain and 
grain products, set up by the Canadian 
railways for the purpose of meeting 
water-borne competition between the head 
of the lakes and lake ports to points on 
the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic coast, 
do not unjustly discriminate against the 
inland millers of Ontario in favor of the 
millers of Western Canada, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners at Ottawa de- 
cided in a judgment delivered last week. 
Such rates, considerably lower than the 
normal schedule and in vogue only be- 
tween April and November, may be 
“hard” on those millers whose geograph- 
ical position excludes them from their 
operation, but the board has no authority 
to compel the railways to extend their 
application to those millers, the judg- 
ment declares. 

The issue rose in an application by the 
Lakeside Milling Co. Ltd., of Toronto, on 
behalf of all other Ontario grain millers 
for a rate on eastbound milled products 
from Ontario points that would be com- 
mensurate with the “water-competitive 
rate” applied on similar traffic from lake 
ports. Charging that the water-competi- 
tive rate operated as a preference ex- 
tended to western millers, the Ontario 
representatives claimed that it had dis- 
rupted their trade. 

The disputed rates are greatly reduced 
from the normal “out of season” sched- 
ule. From the head of the lakes to 
Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec they 
are 21 cents per 100 pounds, and to Saint 
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John, Sydney, Halifax and Yarmouth, 36 
cents per 100 pounds. 

The export water-competitive rate 
from Fort William and Port Arthur to 
Montreal gives a difference of four cents 
per 100 pounds in favor of the western 
millers, and in the 36-cent group, a dif- 
ference to the advantage of the western- 
ers of seven cents to Saint John and 
nine cents to Halifax. 

Analysis of the traffic from the head 
of the lakes to St. Lawrence and Mari- 
time points over a period of four years 
showed that the “lake-and-rail” business 
had fallen from 96.6 per cent in 1928 to 
73.9 per cent in 1931; correspondingly, 
the “all-water” traffic had increased from 
3.4 per cent to 26.1 per cent. It was in 
order to counteract this decrease in 
lake-and-rail business that the railways 
introduced the seasonal competitive 
rates. 


Development Men Meet at Louisville 


Operation of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation by the government in com- 
petition with its own citizens was de- 
scribed as the most iniquitous form of 
railroad competition by James J. Donohue, 
general claims attorney for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at the annual meeting 
of the American Railway Development 
Asssociation at Louisville, Ky., on June 
15-17. Mr. Donohue, whose subject was 
“Water Transport,” presented railroads as 
an institution which today, through no 
fault of its management, is flat on its 
back with its credit impaired and govern- 
ment ownership, not prosperity, just 
around the corner. On the other hand, 
he said, it is a story of taxes, well-nigh 
unbearable, increasing from $98,626,848 in 
1911 to $343,584,573 in 1930, and finally, 
of competition of other forms of trans- 
port, unfair because they are not ade- 
quately regulated or taxed, and because 
they are receiving enormous subsidies 
from both federal and state governments. 
Of the latter, the most iniquitous, certain- 
ly from the standpoint ot the southeast 
lines, is competition of the government 
through operation of the government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corporation on 
the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

William A. Burnett, general manager of 
the Union Stock Yards Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., discussed live stock, the real 
cash crop, expressing the opinion that the 
time is ripe for farmers to begin to re- 
stock their pasture lands with paying live- 
stock, using so far as possible purebred 
sires, and presenting again that tried and 
true formula, mixed farming. 

The relation between agriculture and 
industry was discussed by Dr. James S. 
Thomas, economist for the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

On the afternoon of June 16, the dele- 
gates went on a tour of industrial dis- 
tricts of Louisville, including the agricul- 
tural markets and manufacturing plants, 
the trip being made possible through the 
courtesy of the Kentucky & Indiana Ter- 
minal Railroad. 

Governmental subsidizing of competing 
transportation systems, including motor 
bus, truck and air lines and inland water- 
ways, was attacked by J. M. Fitzgerald of 
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—_—_ with Franklin Automatic Adjustable 
Wedges make 60% greater mileage per pound of rod 
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Slack prevention is the reason. By adjusting them- 
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Automatic Adjustable Wedges keep out the slack 
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New York, vice-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the eastern 
railroads, in a talk on “The General Rail- 
road Situation.” “Millions of dollars of 
public money is being poured into jerk- 
water waterways in the vain hope that 
some day, some way, they will pay,” he 
said. “About 300 rivers in this country 
have been improved by the government 
and a lot of them cannot be found on 
the map.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, C. A. Radford, publicity 
manager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Cincinnati, Ohio; first 
vice-president, J. T. Stinson, director of 
agricultural development of the Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; second vice- 
president, J. R. Ablett, industrial agent, 
Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N. Y.; and 
secretary-treasurer, J. A. Senter, indus- 
trial agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis. 


Disregard of Train Order Causing 
Collision 


The engineman of No. 775, an extra in- 
terstate freight train of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, before leaving Pine Bluff, 
Ark., received a train order, No. 104, to 
proceed south to the crossover at McNeill 
and wait for No. 18 going north. At Mc- 
Neill, however, he received another train 
order, No. 132, calling for a meet with 
another train (second 18) further south, 
at Stamps. He apparently confused train 
No. 18 with second No. 18, and instead 
of waiting at the siding at McNeill he 
‘moved out on the main track and col- 
lided with first No. 18, he and six others 
being killed. 

In an action under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act for his death, in 
which it was admitted that he was negli- 
gent, the Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that his administratrix could 
not recover on the doctrine of “the last 
clear chance” because of the negligence 
oi the conductor in failing to give warn- 
ing or to apply the air brakes. [The doc- 
trine of the last clear chance makes a 
personal injury the fault of him who has 
the last clear opportunity to prevent it.] 
Ii the conductor was negligent his negli- 
gence and that of the engineman were 
substantially concurrent; and there was 
no satisfactory proof that if the conduc- 
tor had taken action such action would 
have been effective to avert the collision. 
Judgment of the Arkansas Supreme 
Court for the plaintiff was reversed.— 


St. Louis Southwestern v. Simpson. 
(May, 1932.) Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. 


This collision occurred on August 2, 
1930, and was the subject of a report 
by the Bureau of Safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in Septem- 
ber of that year. Following is an ab- 
stract of this report: 

A southbound extra freight, passing 
McNeill station where it should have 
waited for northbound freight No. 18, 
first section, collided with that train 1% 
miles south of the station, wrecking both 
lecomotives and 10 cars. The engineman, 
fireman and one brakeman of the south- 
bound train, the engineman and fireman of 
the northbound, and two trespassers, were 
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killed, and one brakeman was injured. 
The southbound train had received an 
order giving it right to McNeill (only) 
for No. 18, and subsequently another or- 
der, directing it to meet Second 18 at 
Stamps, 17 miles farther south. The en- 
gineman was killed, and why he disre- 
garded the order is not known; but the 
ccnductor acknowledges that he misread 
the order as requiring him to meet No. 
18, at Stamps. (If, in reading this or- 
der, the word “second” is obscured, omit- 
ted or ignored, the meaning would 
be that all sections of No. 18 were to be 
met at Stamps.) Six pages of the re- 
port are taken up with an inquiry as to 
the circumstances and as to whether or 
not the conductor of the southbound train 
had had his mistake called to his atten- 
tion in time to prevent the collision. Two 
brakemen said that when the engineman 
moved out of McNeill, apparently with- 
out right, they advised the conductor to 
apply the airbrakes, but the conductor de- 
nies having heard them say anything 
about the matter. The flagman of this 
train is also held blameworthy for not 
discovering that there was something 
wrong, in the movement of the train from 


McNeill. 


Reparation for Unlawful Unloading 
Charge 


In an action originally brought in the 
Federal district court for Northern Illinois 
by 103 commission merchants engaged in 
buying and selling livestock at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, against the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Company, 
owner of the yard, and the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, under section 206 of 
the Transportation Act, the Supreme 
Court of the United States holds that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to reparations of 
$140,001.25 and interest, for an extra 
charge of 25 cents a car for unloading 
livestock received at the yards from about 
174,000 shippers during the period of 
Federal control. The action was brought 
to enforce an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which held the 
charge was exacted under an unlawful 
practice and awarded reparation to the 
plaintiffs, who, as consignees, had paid 
the charge. See Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
52, I. C. C. 209; 58 I. C. C. 164; 100 I. 
C. C. 266; 144 1. C. C. 175. The district 
court held the plaintiffs had no such inter- 
est in the claims as would entitle them to 
maintain the action, 39 F (2d.) 30. The 
seventh Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
this, holding, however, that the extra 
charge was a lawful practice. 51 F (2d.) 
620. These judgments are reversed. 

The Supreme Court said that accept- 
ance of the shipments would have ren- 
dered the plaintiffs personally liable to 
the carriers if delivery had been made 
without payment of the full amount law- 
fully due; and, as they would have been 
liable for an undercharge, they might re- 
cover for an overcharge. The claim arose 
when the extra charge was paid. Sub- 
sequent reimbursement of the plaintiffs 
by the shippers did not concern the de- 
fendants. As factors for the shippers, 
the plaintiffs had the right and duty to 
resist illegal exactions. 
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The stockyards were held to be ter- 
minals of the line-haul carriers, and the 
evidence was held to sustain the commis- 
sion’s findings that the unloading of live- 
stock at these yards was a part of the 
transportation provided for in the tariffs 
of the carriers. The yards company, in 
the services which it performed, regarded 
itself as the carriers’ agent. 

The defendants urged that the yards 
company was a common carrier, and as 
such compelled to publish its tariffs, and 
that the commission had not found the 
tariff, as published, unreasonable. The 
court said that the tariff, as published, 
authorized only the collection as a car- 
rier’s agent. The reasonableness of the 
charge and the complementary question 
whether the railroads would be required 
to absorb it, were in no way involved be- 
fore the commission, which made no find- 
ing with respect thereto. The status of 
the yards company as a common carrier 
did not prevent it from acting as an agent 
of the haul-line carriers or collecting a 
part of its charges from the shippers.— 
Adams et al. v Mills, Director General, et 
al. (May, 1932.) Opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis. 

Mr. Justice Butler dissented on the 
grounds that the plaintiffs were not 
“persons injured” within the act, and that 
the “practice” was not unreasonable. 


Public Works Bill Before Senate 


The Senate devoted most of its time 
during the early part of the week of 
June 20 to the Wagner bill, which pro- 
poses to authorize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans up 
to a limit of $1,500,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of promoting “self-liquidating” 
public works. The committee on bank- 
ing and currency had offered this bill as 
a substitute for the Rainey-Garner bill 
which had been passed by the House, 
which had removed many of the restric- 
tions which now govern loans by the 
Finance Corporation, but had _ voted 
down by a vote of 9 to 6 a proposal to 
provide for loans to private enterprises. 
The bill as reported by the committee 
also included a provision that no loan 
shall be made under its new provisions 
by the Finance Corporation to any 
financial institution, corporation, rail- 
road, or other association or organiza- 
tion of a class to which loans may be 
made under the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation act. The bill also included 
a provision for a $500,000,000 bond is- 
sue to provide a fund to provide $120,- 
000,000 for highway construction and 
$30,000,000 for rivers and harbors im- 
provements in addition to the $54,- 
000,000 already provided for in the War 
Department appropriation bill. 

During consideration of the Wagner 
bill on June 20 the Senate rejected with- 
out a record vote an amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Fletcher, of Florida, 
to authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to purchase “equipment 
trust certificates of American railroads 
secured by new equipment and the 
building of which new equipment will 
provide immediate employment.” Sena- 
tor Fletcher said he had not asked the 
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THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 


Keep Up The Arch 
To Keep Up Fuel Economy 


Twenty years ago the economy of the Locomotive Arch 
became generally accepted. Then, as locomotives increased 
in size the Arch became even more indispensable. 


Today, in the effort to cut down expenses, remember that 
a full Arch is the best way to make a dollar’s worth of fuel 
give full value. 


Leave off a single course of Arch brick and for every 
dollar “saving” in Arch cost you lose ten dollars in fuel. 


Economy is essential but it should be true economy that 
results in the greatest net return to the treasury. 


This calls for a 100% Arch on every locomotive. 
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Region, road and year 


New England Region: 








Boston & Albany.......... 1932 
1931 
Boston & Maine........... 1932 
1931 
N. Y., New H. & Hart....1932 
1931 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1932 
1931 
Del., Lack. & Western....1932 
1931 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)... .1932 
1931 
Grand Trunk Western...... 1932 
1931 
Lelie Velleg..ccccccccscs 1932 
1931 
Michigan Central.......... 1932 
1931 
New York Central........ 1932 
1931 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1932 
1931 
Pere Marquette............ 1932 
1931 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1932 
vot 
chs tae planta eanaie 1932 
1931 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1932 
1931 
ee BOOP GOMBs cc acccceese 1932 
: 1931 
Central of New Jersey..... 193 
1931 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.....1932 
1931 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1932 
1931 
RAE Pi 0566-0 do cb vduns 1932 
1931 
Pennsylvania System....... 1932 
1931 
rer 1932 
1931 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... eee 
1 
Norfolk & Western........ 1932 
1931 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ cone 
1931 
Central of Georgia......... 1932 
1931 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. ve 
Louisville & Nashville..... ian 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1932 
1931 
GOMER ccccccccccscsenes 1932 
1931 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western... _ 
Chk, Gt. Westere...cccccves 1932 
1931 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & ro... 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1932 
1931 
Great Northern............ 1932 
1931 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. m.. 2 
Northern Pacific........... 1932 
1931 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & eee 
1 
Central Western Region: 
FD Khe eeSe st ctKiererecns 1932 
1931 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1932 
7, Ge Oe Mebatetckeseons 1931 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... a 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. ...1932 
Cine. . Ll. & G.) 1931 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1932 
193T 
Los Angeles & Salt tate... 
1931 
Oregon Short Line......... sees 
193) 
So. Pacific—Pacific Shane. 0e8 
193\ 
SN We bs cecctasaes 1932 
1931 
Southwestern Region: 
Gu, Garr & &. Fee.cccccs 1932 
1931 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1932 
1931 
Missouri Pacific..........-. 1932 
1931 
St. Louis-San Francisco... = 
St. Louis Southwestern 1932 
RI ar 1931 
Texas & New Orleans..... oon 
Texas & Pacific. .....-000- 1932 
1931 


: Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, 
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4,686 
1,956 
1,946 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Train- 
miles 


123,496 
143,211 
277,774 
316,811 
349,515 
393,099 


217,901 
268,363 
346,538 
417,494 
635,576 
716,572 
191,395 
244,059 
380,940 
430,355 
374,442 
429,116 
1,392,857 
1,663,003 


55,028 


681,634 


1,280,375 
1,502,540 
584,076 
622,076 
166,801 
196,466 
150,100 
177,019 
58,508 
105,752 
37,287 
42,655 
2,490,673 
3,200,036 
431,265 
516,246 


700,096 
900,686 
482,326 
619,001 


595,688 
761,018 
189,829 
245,347 
1,134,024 
1,499,155 
830,947 
1,198,352 
499,235 
572,843 
1,032,592 


5 - 1,319,846 


852,962 


154,497 


187,923 
222,218 
1,292,998 
1,469,187 
927,305 
1,123,196 
1,011,307 
1,208,348 
154,387 
200,219 
136,256 
150,630 
202,448 
246,663 
1,042,797 
1,176,540 
699,550 
853,230 


188,990 
206,598 
332,949 
348,908 
995,028 
1,201,685 
561,758 
656,904 
185,745 
216,764 
472,095 
541,864 
264,642 
359,909 
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Locomotive-miles 


Principal 
an 
helper 
129,690 
149,494 
314,555 
364,766 


415,334 
460,540 


288,596 


374,445 
431,031 
1,494,401 
1,802,748 
457,742 
491,444 
303,976 
346,708 
56,002 
83,666 
510,744 
708,360 


1,467,562 
1,766,500 
601,276 
651,869 
180,139 
217,895 
151,037 
177,443 


563,144 


729,613 
945,235 
499,952 
673,143 


598,226 
769,948 


1,336,706 


888,435 
1,160,664 
186,519 
230,313 
1,128,813 
1,339,335 
207,231 
245,558 
537,722 
584,905 
338,349 
359,987 
464,165 
590,020 
140,767 
161,309 


188,467 
229,572 


1,111,294 
1,258,462 
715,530 
872,945 


193,934 
214,853 
334,775 


264,642 
359,909 


Car-miles 





Light 


8,536 
12,382 
27,872 
38,149 
21,081 
23,868 


10,902 
12,196 


144,927 
195,274 
11,739 
18,232 
24,739 


44,781 
53,030 


22,762 
32,126 
22,141 
33,632 


Loaded 
(thou- 
sands) 


26,775 
32,894 
17,138 
22,369 


12,561 
17,899 
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Subject to revision. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
bite 





Pn 7" 
Gross. Net. 

Excluding Revenue 
locomotives and non- 
and tenders revenue 
175,087 57,437 
210,867 70,400 
473,862 169,744 
599,166 220,433 
613,026 216,067 
751,292 277,689 
447,967 199,712 
553,204 249,449 
658,838 267,013 
799.962 320,412 
1,635,410 598,940 
1,923,213 723,272 
269,326 89,988 
408,806 145,534 
703,988 287,423 
856,865 358,121 
640,832 202,822 
817,987 261,919 
3,157,526 1,241,970 
3,848,829 1,501,602 
763,389 248,161 
945,017 326,598 
409,369 148,618 
535,909 197,047 
195,979 107,377 
244,420 134,811 
858,199 258,171 
1,162,920 377,221 
2,341,545 993,022 
3,069,154 1,327,303 
965,574 401,595 
1,212,700 518,210 
351,295 161,749 
417,683 186,998 
180,603 69,688 
278,246 114,059 
95,222 42,899 
207,891 103,252 
31,312 12,150 
40,178 15,446 
5,654,292 2,388,312 
7,247,613 3,111,666 
840,856 388,759 
999,870 455,358 
2,236,191 1,170,450 
2,708,645 1,433,439 
1,354,053 675,648 
1,750,345 886,094 
672.181 228,303 
1,009,008 349,664 
230,483 85,337 
312,009 119,744 
1,646,898 612,632 
2,409,690 916,516 
1,118,293 487,885 
1,699,060 763,451 
642,773 212,299 
815,622 284,080 
1,274,143 460,236 
1,746,860 671,274 
1,140,787 382,685 
1,668,444 598,300 
366,451 126,078 
460,385 164,796 
1,616,969 616,724 
2,148,636 844,406 
213,940 83,448 
281,295 112,293 
880,394 367,289 
1,131,938 500,029 
381,958 145,865 
486,120 195,344 
715,671 295.371 
983,315 407,201 
172,684 68,456 
239,015 100,246 
245,494 77,182 
327,026 120,786 
Z371, 347 689,826 
2,585,269 884,962 
1,316,892 533,554 
1,953,786 839,257 
1,389,609 475,969 
1,827,258 653,566 
257,733 98,690 
343,381 134,981 
222,213 80,499 
270,810 101,631 
307,843 115,998 
453,757 179,810 
1,891,891 578,238 
2,269,308 738,761 
1,496,407 499,272 
1,967,018 679,449 
309,703 125,343 
354,427 142,479 
525,848 184,178 
621,959 225,190 
1,545,458 534,519 
2,204,377 799,619 
762,139 288,072 
975,146 368,768 
269,723 79,519 
362.204 121,070 
598,859 204,973 
829,548 301,188 
458,564 128,998 
675,028 227,327 
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Average number 


Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of April, 1932, 


of locomotives on line 
ae 


ee 
Serv- Un- 
ice- serv- 
able _iceable 
68 58 
84 46 
146 144 
228 74 
216 127 
258 86 
249 27 
248 23 
210 56 
215 59 
345 146 
385 92 
99 50 
115 35 
202 143 
221 121 
128 80 
152 63 
638 607 
850 476 
156 86 
176 70 
135 41 
159 26 
50 35 
60 15 
224 148 
277 131 
901 448 
1,069 292 
231 186 
279 152 
116 62 
144 43 
87 76 
91 63 
85 5 
80 11 
41 6 
47 7 
2,165 386 
2,207 330 
305 100 
315 72 
548 103 
663 65 
450 32 
457 34 
379 101 
411 79 
95 51 
109 38 
745 194 
754 151 
464 246 
538 160 
267 31 
272 26 
710 226 
787 185 
643 165 
717 150 
63 51 
110 20 
746 165 
771 147 
144 29 
153 22 
477 146 
484 134 
149 50 
147 70 
372 144 
388 128 
99 32 
116 11 
107 20 
115 28 
717 208 
738 201 
490 115 
601 124 
532 134 
523 147 
206 33 
223 24 
87 22 
103 11 
157 21 
155 8 
576 364 
655 265 
390 71 
421 41 
104 28 
107 14 
162 61 
166 58 
470 146 
533 98 
421 83 
379 87 
115 29 
104 31 
232 103 
246 84 
177 71 
176 56 
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June 25, 1932 RAILWAY AGE 1096 
Compared with April, 1931, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line ton- Net . 
oo a ——, miles per Gross Net ton- Poundsof  Loco- 
Per traim- ton-miles Net ton- Net miles coal per mo- 
cent hour, ex- per ton- miles ton- Car- per 1,000 gross tive- 
Region, road and year un- cluding train-mile, mises per miles miles mileof ton-miles, miles 
serv- locomo- excluding per loaded per per road __ including per 
. ice- tives and locomotives train- car- car- car- per locomotives locomo- 
New England Region: Home Foreign Total able tenders andtenders mile mile day day day and tenders tive-day 
Boston & Albany.........1932 3,955 2,566 6,521 26.2 22,798 1,418 465 17.2 294 26.2 4,766 161 36.6 
: 1931 3,465 3,302 6,767 9.8 21,922 1,472 492 17.5 347 30.1 5,764 154 41.5 
Boston & Maine,........1932 = 11,165 7,235 18,400 12.8 23,881 1,706 611 19.1 308 23.9 2,742 110 39.3 
1931 11,155 8.210 19,365 8.9 23,764 1,891 696 19.3 379 28.7 3,557 105 44.5 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1932 16,074 10,288 26,362 7.6 25,012 1,754 618 19.3 273 22.4 3,504 111 42.3 
; 1931 15,271 12,944 28,215 4.5 25,437 1,911 706 20.0 328 25.3 4,420 108 46.9 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.....1932 11,664 2,959 14,623 3.9 27,363 2,056 917 28.6 455 27.1 7,848 120 38.6 
1931 10,432 4,065 14,497 3.8 26,703 2,061 930 27.6 574 33.6 9,495 122 48.6 
Del., Lack. & Western..1932 19,281 3,828 += 23,109 7.7. 25,851 1,901 771 23.8 385 24.8 8,917 143 53.6 
nee ; , 1931 19.100 5,282 24,382 6.4 25,824 1,916 767 22 438 29.2 10,700 139 62.5 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)..1932 36,309 10,716 47,025 4.2 39,670 2.573 942 22.3 425 31.0 8,620 105 48.8 
1931 : 12,648 47,854 4.1 39,647 2,684 1,009 22.6 504 36.5 10,411 102 57.0 
Grand Trunk Western... .1932 4,430 8,249 12,679 10.5 25,867 1,407 470 19.3 237 19.9 2,937 109 43.6 
; 1931 4,317 8,693 13,010 10.8 26,629 1,675 596 20.4 373 29.4 4,760 98 55.2 
Lehigh Valley..... sees 1932 22,450 4,307 26,757 12.4 30,824 1,848 755 25.1 358 22.9 7,134 139 42.6 
Bai 1931 = 21,745 6,061 27,806 8.1 30,592 1,991 832 25.2 429 26.5 8,890 133 49.2 
Michigan Central.........1932 25.517 16,523 42,040 6.7 32,543 1,711 542 18.0 161 14.7 3,197 121 61.5 
1931 25,157, 15,540 40,697 6.1 += 36,491 1,906 610 18.1 215 19.5 4,671 106 68.5 
New York Central....... 1932 81,548 68,899 150,447 15.0 35.279 2,267 892 24.2 275 19.0 6,650 101 42,3 
; 1931] 80,392 61,959 142,351 9.4 34,232 2,314 903 23.5 352 24.6 7,793 99 48.2 
New York, Chi. & St. L..1932 16,178 = 55,855 22,033 11.2 29.631 1,714 557 18.7 375 33.1 4,983 105 63.7 
1931 15,323 7,688 23,011 7.4 31,063 1,960 677 20.2 473 39.2 6,557 99 67.2 
Pere Marquette ......... 1932 = 13,397 3,568 16,965 3.2 23,557 1,382 502 22.6 292 21.9 2,250 101 58.2 
: . 1931 11,588 4,725 16,313 3.9 24,961 1,596 587 22.0 403 30.0 2,984 96 63.1 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 1932 = 18,608 6,208 24,816 24.3 45,167 3,561 1,951 46.1 144 5.4 15,219 101 22.1 
1931 19,571 3,893 23,464 7,0 38,197 2,978 1,642 43.5 192 7.4 19,121 102 37.7 
Wabash ....cccccccveen. 1932 19,328 7,104 26,432 5.6 34,291 1,717 516 17.0 326 30.8 3,447 115 46.7 
: 1931 20,209 8,637 28,846 6.9 33,215 1,706 553 18.9 436 37.6 5,036 111 58.9 
Central Eastern Region: : 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 1932 96,218 15,387 111,605 11.5 24,839 1,829 776 27.7 297 17.8 5,273 153 39.8 
; ' 1931 93,999 21,053 115,052 7.1 25,894 2,043 883 28.1 385 22.3 7,040 143 48.0 
Big Four Lines.......... 1932 23,068 + 16,317 39,385 14.6 29,685 1,653 688 25.9 340 21.8 4,797 118 48.9 
1931 24,970 20,738 45,708 5.7 31,589 1,949 833 26.8 378 23.5 6,349 112 51.8 
Central of New Jersey...1932 17,520 5,861 23,381 20.5 27,856 2,106 970 32.4 231 12.9 7,789 139 38.4 
. 1931 16,985 8,165 25,150 14.4 26,245 2,126 952 30.4 248 14.4 9,005 144 45.2 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....1932 6,228 1,996 8,224 14.0 21,915 1,203 464 22.9 282 19.7 2,474 147 31.3 
: : 1931 5,811 2,497 8,308 7.7 27,077 1,572 644 25.4 458 29.2 4,049 125 38.8 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1932 9,607 3,625 13,232 10.1 13,748 1,628 733 32.6 108 7 3,198 132 23.0 
1931 9,100 4,724 13,824 5.9 16,855 1,966 976 38.4 249 10.9 7,699 119 41.6 
eo eae 1932 774 3,917 4,691 & 6,453 840 326 28.8 86 57 1,022 319 37.4 
: 1931 755 5,419 6,174 1.0 6,967 942 362 27.8 83 5.6 1,286 312 35.8 
Pennsylvania System..... 1932 256,281 45,974 296,255 6.6 32,136 2,270 959 27.7 269 15.9 7,556 127 40.3 
: 1931 240,782 55,064 295,846 5.7 31,327 2,265 972 28.1 351 20.2 9,722 ign «= S25 
MOE Acie asorsuiessced 1932 38.691 7,104 45,795 6.8 23,810 1,950 901 33.8 283 14.6 8,919 142 42.0 
: 1931 36,446 9,373 45,819 3.5 23,161 1,937 882 32:2 331 17.7. 10,494 142 53.1 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......1932 50,625. 6,414 57,039 6.0 45,334 = 3,194 1,672 43.7 684» 28.8 12,442 79 38.6 
1931 50,380 8,207 58,587 2.8 41,261 3,007 1,591 43.6 816 33.3 15,333 81 44,7 
Norfolk & Western.......1932 41,848 3,852 45,700 8 40,779 2,807 1,401 39.4 493 21.2 9,973 115 36.1 
: 1931 40,257 5,866 46,123 8 40,464 2,828 1,431 39.6 640 27.1 13,234 119 48.0 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1932 28,546 6,618 35,164 3.2 20,029 1.128 383 18.2 216 19.2 1,479 117 42.2 
1931 27,070 10,008 37,078 4.9 21,756 1,326 459 19.5 314 27.1 2,258 108 53.2 
Central of Georgia,...... 1932 7;878 1,534 9,412 25.1 20,325 1,214 450 19.9 302 22.7 1,497 130 44.4 
1931 6,880 2,559 9,439 12.2 20,087 1,272 488 21.4 423 30.0 2,101 135 56.9 
Til. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1932 55,592 11,644 67,236 (16.6 23,883 1,452 540 23.0 304 21.7 3,065 138 41.3 
1931 52,016 15,203 67,219 8.6 25,367 1,607 611 24.9 454 30.3 4,580 138 56.7 
Louisville & Nashville....1932 55.317 6,229 61,546 16.2 20,246 1,346 587 29.3 264 15.5 3,090 157 42.2 
é 1931 52,538 9,304 61,842 11.4 20,672 1,418 637 30.8 412 22.9 4,831 145 61.7 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1932 15,175 5.386 20,561 5.5 20,885 1,288 425 19.1 344 29.0 1,595 127 57.3 
1931 16,509 7,828 24,337 5.1 20,290 1,424 496 20.9 389 31.2 2,120 129 66.0 
Be nitcacncnaatces 1932 57,206 8,972 66,178 13.7 20,341 1,234 446 19.5 232 18.1 2,300 151 37.8 
1931 54,703 12,850 67,553 13.1° 20,006 1,324 509 21.5 331 24.0 3,352 152 46.7 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western...1932 45,803 16,803 62,606 6.3 19,644 1,337 449 19.0 204 17.0 1,511 136 37.4 
1931 53,755 20,484 74,239 9.3 21,531 1,520 545 21.0 269 20.5 2,358 130 45.7 
Chi. Gt. Western........ 1932 5,121 3,227 S348 114 33,112 1,966 677 20.4 503 40.5 2,888 131 59.4 
1931 4,602 3,541 8.143 7.6 33,219 1,999 716 21.5 675 52.8 3,765 119 62.7 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.1932 63.997 11,254 75,251 3.2 22,737 1,506 574 23.0 273 19.3 1,825 127 43.3 
1931 60.172 13,332 73,504 2.9 24,278 1,697 667 23.8 383 26.0 2,490 119 51.0 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.1932 2,180 7,350 9,530 8.2 15,874 1,065 415 21.6 292 20.0 1,623 122 41.5 
1931 3,035 7,630 10,665 7.8 17,586 1,230 491 22.4 351 23.8 2,184 117 48.9 
Great Northern ......... 1932 45,200 7,256 52,456 6.6 24,374 1,650 688 24.3 233 14.4 1,474 132 29.6 
1931 43,602 7,054 50,656 5.7 26,222 1,958 865 25.8 329 18.8 1,998 129 32.6 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M.1932 20,829 2,822 23651 4.2 17,616 1,144 437 20.7 206 15.0 1,124 112 57.2 
1931 20,336 3,317 23,653 4.0 19,294 1,380 554 21.7 276 18.8 1,495 101 55.9 
Northern Pacific...... ..-1932 42,799 3,476 46,275 9.3 23,829 1,625 671 22.3 213 12.9 1,539 145 31.8 
1931 41,985 4,536 46,521 10.0 25,486 1,765 731 23.1 292 18.1 2,102 147 40.7 
Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1932 9.492 1,608 11,100 10.2 21,008 1,266 502 21.7 206 13.2 1,028 158 38.0 
: 1931 8,041 2,503 10,544 6.0 22,263 1,547 649 24.0 317 19.3 1,507 152 45.2 
Central Western Region: 
Alton 2.550 wae enen ee ce 4,370 3,954 8,324 5.8 26,690 1,306 411 20.7 309 27.8 2,602 141 49.7 
1931 10.729 3,367 14,096 6.8 26,312 1,472 544 24.0 286 21.4 4,027 138 53.9 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1932 69,850 8,841 78,691 10.7 30,323 1,679 534 18.9 292 24.6 1,982 107 52.1 
ae 5 eee 70,834 11,486 82,320 8.4 30,244 1,760 602 20.5 358 27.9 2,593 108 58.4 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy....1932 46,861 10,959 57,820 5.9 22,793 1,420 575 22.3 308 22.1 1,931 131 53.7 
; 1931 45,816 12,802 58,618 6.8 26,147 1,739 747 24.9 477 31.1 3,018 118 54.4 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacffic..1932 42,388 10,620 53,008 13.2 22,960 1,374 471 20.8 299 24.5 1,902 142 51.9 
(incl. C. R. I. & G.) 1931 39,981 12,934 52,915 8.3 23,574 1,512 541 i 412 31.8 2,651 135 62.1 
Denver & R. G. Wn.....1932 14,586 2,794 17,380 3.4 24,830 1,669 639 21.8 189 12.9 1,287 158 25.3 
1931 13,627 2,974 16,601 2.4 24,456 1,715 674 24.4 271 18.1 1,765 160 31.4 
Los Angeles & Salt. Lake. 1932 5,018 903 59a. 3,2 27,532 1,631 591 20.0 453 32.9 2,164 140 512 
1931 4,978 1,175 6,153 2.7 27,374 1,798 675 21.6 551 38.0 2,730 140 53.9 
Oregon Short Line.......1932 10,269 3,407 13,676 6.8 25,071 1,521 573 21.3 283 19.3 1,548 117 41.2 
; : ' 1931 8.162 4,084 12,246 .3.7 27,869 1,840 729 24.6 489 31.3 2,367 105 55.1 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines.1932 44,950 21,21 66,169 11.6 28,118 1,814 555 18.9 291 25.6 2,163 113 43.1 
‘ a 1931 42,129 21,73 63,863 6.4 28,663 1,929 628 20.8 386 31.5 2,748 117 50.3 
Union Pacific..........--1932 24,426 7,383 31,809 13.0 42,887 2,139 714 18.8 523 42.8 4,417 109 53.7 
: 1931 26,208 7,645 33,853 9.3 45,251 2,305 796 20.2 669 52.6 6,015 103 65.5 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe.....1932 12,892 2,563 15,455 4.7 26,868 1,639 663 25.5 270 17.2 2,150 101 49.6 
i 1931 10,607 2,439 13,046 5.2 28,243 1,716 690 24.9 364 23.4 2,417 101 60.2 
Mo.-Kans,-Texas Lines...1932 12.178 2,858 15,036 4.2 27,426 1,579 553 21.3 408 32.7 1,871 89 50.9 
; . 7 1931 14,636 4,229 18,865 5.4 28,254 1,783 645 21.8 398 31.6 2,363 93 53.5 
Missouri Pacific..........1932 33,182 9,687 42,869 14.1 27,448 1,553 537 20.5 416 32.7 2,405 120 55.9 
: : 1931 33,359 15,285 48,644 11.8 29,319 1,834 665 23.3 548 40.1 3,590 116 66.7 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .1932 28,847 4,995 33,842 4.8 22,286 1,357 513 22.9 284 20.4 1,849 131 37.7 
: 1931 27,101 6,358 33,459 3.1 22,579 1,484 561 23.1 367 26.7 2,375 136 47.9 
St. Louis Southwestern 1932 5,779 2,043 7,822 10.7 26,610 1,452 428 18.0 339 33.2 1,394 103 44.5 
ee eer: 7,146 3,173 10,319 9.2 26,013 1,671 559 20.2 391 33.0 2,122 98 55.4 
Texas & New Orleans... .1932 12,523 10,337 22,860 8.5 20,628 1,269 434 20.1 299 24.1 1,482 96 47.6 
1931 12,213 13,610 25,823 5.7 23,205 1,531 556 22.1 389 28.6 2,142 93 54.9 
Texas & Pacific........ 1932 5.929 4,423 10.352 12.4 27,788 1,733 487 18.7 415 41.8 2,210 86 35.7 
. 1931 6,453 6.743 13,196 7.8 27,318 1,876 632 23.4 374 47,2 3,895 87 52.2 











RAILWAY AGE June 25, 1932 


E LOCOMOTIVE 


IRST, let us examine its present condition. At the end of 1930, 

out af a total inventory of approximately 56,000 units, almost 
exactly 50 per cent was 20 years old or more. Approximately 
80 per cent was over 10 years old. In 1931 orders were placed 
for 237 new units, and in 1932 to date orders have been prac- 
tically nil. And all this in face of the knowledge that no loco- 
motive built prior to 1925 can be considered modern. 













Of course, these older engines can still haul trains, but, because 
of their low capacity and slow operating speeds they are turning 
too big a percentage of gross revenue into operating expenses. 


Now these are the facts. Yet here we have a major industry 
like our railroads, facing competition such as they never faced 
before, with their motive power, which is the source of all their 
operating activity, in such a state of obsolescence. 


Such a condition cannot be allowed to indefinitely remain in any 
industry if that industry expects to continue to exist. 
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FIINVENTORY..... 


And this is not the whole story. For we positively know, and it 
is freely admitted, that modern locomotives, under anything like 
normal conditions, show sufficient economies to carry not only 
all the necessary capital requirements but also a profit over and 
above this service. And they also mean a larger and better 
service to the public along with this more satisfactory account 
to the railway security owner. 


A 10 year program of from 1500 to 2000 new locomotives a year 
would not do much more than take care of half the necessary 
replacements. But it would be a direct attack on the problem 
of unemployment. It would also be a case of the use of credit 
for an improvement that is imperative; that someday, somet'.ne, 
must be done; and where the credit so employed would posi- 
tively earn its keep. 






Where, if anywhere, is there a more practicable or more help- 
ful avenue of activity for consideration by both our railroads, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ? 


(MOTIVE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 





NEWS 
(Continued from page 1094) 


railroads about it but that he was seek- 
ing to carry out a recommendation made 
by George H. Houston, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, in his tes- 
timony recently before the Senate com- 
mittee on banking and currency, and 
that Mr. Houston had estimated that 
$150,000,000 expended for railroad equip- 
ment would employ directly in excess 
of 100,000 men. Mr. Houston had tes- 
tified as to the advantages that would 
result from replacing obsolete locomo- 
tives and other equipment with more 
modern types, but Senator Couzens 
closed the debate by referring to the 
large number of idle cars and locomo- 
tives and saying the railroads do not 
need any more equipment. Other Sena- 
tors expressed the opinion that the Re- 
construction Finance .Corporation was 
doing enough for railroads under its 
present authorization. Senator Walcott 
asked if the amendment might be con- 
strued as giving the corporation author- 
ity to loan money to railroads to en- 
able them to take up _ outstanding 
bonds that could be purchased at “bar- 
gain” prices, but was told that that was 
not the purpose. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





IRON & STEEL 


THe VircINIAN & WeEsTERN has given 
a contract to the American Bridge Com- 
pany for furnishing steel for bridges at 
M.P. 35.5 and M.P. 37.9, on the Guyandot 
River line. These bridges are situated in 
Wyoming and Mingo counties, W. Va., 
and the estimated weight is 480 tons. 





Tue Latest EXAMPLE of the manner in 
which the Great Western of Great 
Britain has adapted its co-ordinated 
operations to the transport needs of every 
potential patron is the “easy way moving 
day service” for the transfer of house- 
hold goods. In connection with this 
service, which was mentioned briefly ir 
the article entitled “British Railways 
Show Fight” appearing in the Railway 
Age of June 4, the Great Western holds 
itself out to handle: the entire moving 
job, including the packing of goods in 
special containers, the re-laying of car- 
pets and linoleum and the hanging of 
pictures. 

The road makes a specialty of 24-hour 
house-to-house moving service, a typical 
example being the removal in that time 
of a consignment of household goods 
from Cornwall to South London, involvy- 
ing a rail haul of 300 miles. The latest 


feature of the plan is the introductien of 
special fares at 33 1/3 per cent under the 
standard passenger rates for families and 
their servants involved in the moving. 
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Supply Trade 





R. A. Davidson, formerly associated 
with the Lincoln Electric Company, has 
been appointed general manager of sales 
of the Hollup Corporation, Chicago. 


Eugene J. Buffington, for the past 34 
years president of the Illinois Steel 
Company, will be retired at his own 
request, on July 1 under the pension 
plan of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. He will, however, continue as a 
director. The Finance Committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation has 
recommended that George G. Thorp, 
vice-president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, be elected president to succeed 
Mr. Buffington and that George Cook 
Kimball, vice-president of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, be elected 
vice-president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany to succeed Mr. Thorp, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Mark A. Ross, at one time general 
manager of the headlight department of 
the Buda-Ross Company, Harvey, TIIl., 
died in Flossmoor, IIl., on May 23. 


W. H. Baldwin, who retired as vice- 
president of the Adams & Westlake Com- 
pany in February, 1929, died at Highland 
Park, Ill, on June 19 of heart failure. 
He entered the empley. of the Adams & 
Westlake Company in 1908 as assistant 
general manager,-which, position -he :held 
until 1915, when he was promoted to 
general manager. In 1927 he was elected 
vice-president, which position he held 
until his retirement. 


Charles J. McPherson, sales manager, 
automotive car division, of The J. G. 
Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
suddenly from a heart attack in Chicago 
on June 18. Mr. McPherson “was born 
on July 5, 1886, at Hopkinsville, Ky. 
He completed his education in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, from which he was 
graduated in 1906, later receiving his 


M. E. degree from the same institution. . 


He was first associated with the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works and then the Ameri=« 


can Car & Foundry Company before 
joining the Brill engineering staff on 
March 4, 1913. In the early days of the 
World War Mr. McPherson spent con- 
siderable time in Russia representing the 
Brill Company’s interests. After serv- 
ing for a number of years as assistant 
superintendent, he entered the sales de- 
partment in September, 1920, and was in 
charge of sales of the automotive car 
division, handling rail motor cars for 
steam railroads, from October, 1923, un- 
til his death. Mr. McPherson was a 
member of a number of clubs and asso- 
ciations including the American Railway 
Car Institute, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and the Railroad 
Club of New York. 
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Missouri Paciric.—The contract which 
this company recently awarded to Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, Chicago, for 
the construction of a 50-ton steel loco- 
motive coaling station at Ordway, Colo., 
included all work in connection with the 
construction of the plant instead of only 
the erection of the steel, as announced in 
the Railway Age for June 11. 


Pusiic Service COMMISSION OF NEw 
YorK.—The Public Service’ Commission 
of New York has approved detailed 
plans, specifications and a revised esti- 
mate of cost for the elimination of the 
Wilson Road, Main Street, Oakwood 
Avenue, Persons Street and Olean Street 
grade crossings of the Pennsylvania, in 
and near East Aurora, N. Y. The com- 
mission has also approved plans and cost 
estimates for the removal of the Suffern 
and Rockwell crossings of the Erie, these 
crossings being located in Elmira. Heights, 
N. Y., and Horseheads. Proceedings for 
the elimination of the East Pulteney, 
Baker and Arthur Street crossings of the 
New York Central in Corning, N. Y., 
have been closed by the commission. The 
Steuben Street crossing of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western in Painted Post, 
N. Y., has been designated for elimina- 
tion, which will be accomplished by clos- 
ing the crossing and diverting highway 
traffic to an existing overcrossing located 
nearby. The same procedure is to be fol- 
lowed, according to a commission order, 
in the removal of grade crossings of the 
Delaware & Hudson at Freiot avenue, 
Guilford road (Beatty crossing) and 
Johnson, Scott, Walnut and Tyler streets, 
Bainbridge, N. Y., these crossings being 
closed and traffic from them being di- 
verted to a new highway underpass to be 
a point about 1,000 ft. 
northeast of the present Freiot Avenue 
crossing. 


Pusiic Uririty CoMMISSIONERS OF NEW 
JeRsEY.—The New Jersey Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners has authorized 
the city of Burlington, N. J., to close an 
existing grade crossing of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Sluice road, and to substitute 
therefor a new crossing to be constructed 
at’ Park avenue, about 1,700 ft. east of 


Sluice road. .The state board has also 


authorized the closing, by the Pennsyl- 


_vania & Atlantic, of a grade crossing at 


Upton station, Pemberton, N. J. 





Mopern Car Licutinc.—This is the 
title of a 32-page illustrated booklet issued 
by the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The first part of the 
booklet gives an outline of the methods 
employed in modern car lighting practice 
and the second part treats of the storage 
battery and how it works. The chemical 
behavior of the storage battery is dia- 
grammatically shown. One chapter deals 
with the importance of regulator settings. 
Other sections present useful information 
concerning the measurement of illumina- 
tion, wiring tables and sample wiring cal- 
culations. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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: Stretching bolts open the way to endless mechanical troubles. « And 
= stretching bolts were a common occurrence before Republic developed 

Agathon alloy engine bolt materials. « These materials possess the 
4 fatigue resistance that in the past made iron the favored material, but 
: they have the necessary high tensile strength to hold without stretching. 
A « Agathon Engine Bolt Steels are uniform and free from the slag pockets, 
é seams and inclusions that may ruin a partially machined bolt. « They 
. are the modern engine bolt materials developed for modern railroading. 


- « In the old days with little locomotives the cld materials could manage 


the low stresses. « But today’s locomotives need modern materials. 
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Financial 





ARLINGTON & Farrrax.— R. F. C. Loan 
Denied.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 18 denied this company’s 
application for a loan of $18,000 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to pay interest, operating deficits and 
other expenses, on the ground that its 
prospective earning power and the se- 
curity offered are not such as to afford 
reasonable assurance of ability to repay 
the loan. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—R. 
F. C. Loan—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of 
$10,000,000 to this company from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to ma- 
ture not later than March 1, 1934, includ- 
ing $4,621,519 to meet interest payments, 
$4,375,000 to pay half of its outstanding 
bank loans, and $1,003,480 for payments 
on principal of equipment trust certifi- 
cates. The Rock Island had originally 
applied to the Railroad Credit Corporation 
for the amount required to pay interest 
but the report says it is not inclined to 
press that application and it is the com- 
mission’s view that it must consider the 
application with a view to the possibility 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will be the only source to which it 
may look for assistance during the re- 
mainder of the year. The commission 
had found the value of the property in 
the Rock Island system to be $342,459,107 
as of 1915 and the report says that with 
adjustments for net additions to December 
31, 1931, this would become $504,090,000. 
As collateral for the loan the commission 
requires the company to pledge bonds of 
a par value of $26,336,473, including half 
of the collateral now pledged with the 
banks. 


Fort Smith & WesterN.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved an additional loan 
of $65,434 to the receiver from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to meet 
various bills and taxes. The commission 
had previously approved a loan of $162,- 
000 on the original application for $250,- 
000, after which a supplemental applica- 
tion was filed. 


FrRANKForT & CincinnaAtTi.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has amended its ap- 
plication for a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by reduc- 
ing the amount asked from $50,000 to 
$22,285. 


Hoosac TuNNEL & WILMINGTON.—R. F. 
C. Loan—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan of $60,000. 


Mounp City & Eastern.—R. F. C. 


Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Cerporation for 
a loan of $850,000 to pay ‘indebtedness, 
complete construction work, and purchase 
equipment. 
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New York CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized an issue of $75,000,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, Series C, all or any part thereof 
to be pledged as collateral for short-term 
notes. 


‘New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $25,516,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 40-year 
bonds, to reimburse the treasury and to be 
pledged from time to time as collateral. 


Prescot & NorTH-WESTERN.—Suit To 
Enjoin Recapture Order—This company 
on June 16 filed in the United States dis- 
trict court for the Texarkana division of 
the western district of Arkansas a peti- 
tion for the purpose of enjoining the final 
order for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of February 1 which sought to 
recapture $7,047, representing half the 
company’s excess income as determined 
by the commission for the year 1925. 


Sanp Sprincs.—R. F. C. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved a loan of $162,600 to this company 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to enable it to pay interest and 
taxes, but has deferred consideration of 
other parts of the application, which was 
for $269,498, including a $10,000 bank 
loan and a note for $75,000 to the Sand 
Springs Home which controls the railway 
and which is also indebted to it in the 
amount of $79,046. 


SAvANNAH & AtLanta.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—The receiver has applied for a loan of 
$828,761 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to pay taxes, receiver’s cer- 
tificates and various claims. 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—$3 semi-annually, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record July 1. 

‘Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—Certificates, 
$1.25, quarterly; Common, $1, quarterly, both 
payable July 11 to holders of record June 30. 

Cincinnati Union Terminal.—Preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 20. 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, 50c, quettee- 
pape July 15 . holders of record June 30. 

ahoning Coal R.R.—Common, $6.25, payable 

August 1 to holders of record ‘July is; Pre- 
ferred, $1.25, semi-annually, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 24. 

Northern Pacific.—Dividend omitted. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$1. “it payable Au- 
gust 1 to holders of record July 


Texas & Pacific.—$5.00 Cciiasadl dividend 
omitted. 
Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 
June 21 week year 
Average price of 20 > 
sentative railway stocks. 13.99 14.26 70.13 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 51.61 50.46 91.23 





THE RAILWAY AND LOCOMOTIVE HiIsTorI- 
CAL Society (Boston, Mass.) has issued 
its bulletin No. 28, dated May, 1932. Its 
63 pages are made up largely of matter 
concerning the centenary of railroads in 
Canada, including also the golden jubilee 
of the Canadian Pacific, and an article 
on the Canadian Northern. Halftone en- 
gravings of a number of interesting old lo- 
comotives, 1850 and::later, are included. 
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EXECUTIVE 


C. P. Couch, executive vice-president 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas and presi- 
dent of the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas, a subsidiary, has been elected 
president of the former road, to suc- 
ceed H. C. Couch, who is serving as a 
director of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


John Leslie, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Canadian Pacific, will retire 
on July 1, and E. E. Lloyd, comptroller, 
has been appointed Mr. Leslie’s succes- 
sor. Mr. Leslie was born in Toronto, 
Ont., and was educated in the model and 
normal schools and in the Collegiate 
Institute. He began railway service as 
a junior clerk on the Toronto, Grey & 
Bruce, and _ subsequently served as 
cashier, general accountant and general 





John Leslie 


auditor. In 1884, when the T. G. & B. 
was taken over by the Canadian Pacific, 
Mr. Leslie became chief clerk in the ac- 
counting department, and was later ap- 
pointed auditor of disbursements. He was 
appointed assistant comptroller in 1908, 
and comptroller in 1914, and from 1918 
on was in entire charge of the company’s 
accounting department in all its 
branches. In January, 1926, Mr. Leslie 
was elected vice-president and comp- 
troller, and in 1928, he was appointed 
vice-president in charge of finance and 
treasurer, the positions he will relin- 
quish upon his retirement. 

Mr. Lloyd, who succeeds Mr. Leslie 
as vice-president and treasurer, was born 
in Grimsby, England, on September 2, 
1868. He came to Canada and settled 
in Manitoba in July, 1876, and after at- 
tending the public schools and studying 
law for one and one-half years, he en- 
tered the service of the Canadian Pa- 
cific on December 26, 1887, in the stores 
department at Winnipeg, Man. On De- 
cember 17, 1897, he became chief clerk 
in the stores departmeat at Vancouver, 





Continued on next left-hand page 
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B. C., and the following February was 
transferred in the same capacity to 
Montreal, Que. When the stores ac- 





E. E. Lloyd 


counting was separated from the stores 
department on January 1, 1905, Mr. 
Lloyd went with the auditor of stores 
as chief clerk. On January 15, 1910, he 
became assistant auditor of stores and 
mechanical accounts, and on August 1, 
1913, was appointed auditor of the de- 
partment. Mr. Lloyd was appointed 
auditor of disbursements on March 18, 
1918, and assistant comptroller on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1921, which position he held 
until February, 1928, when he became 
comptroller. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


G. C. Ramsey has been appointed 
freight claim agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern in charge of overcharge 
claim matters, while A. J. Trussell has 
been appointed freight claim agent in 
charge of reconsignments. Mr. Ramsey 
and Mr. Trussell, whose headquarters 
are at St. Louis, Mo., will take over the 
duties formerly discharged by J. W. 
Wise, general freight claim agent, de- 
ceased. 


L. B. Unwin, assistant comptroller of 
the Canadian Pacific, has been appointed 
comptroller, succeeding E. E. Lloyd, 
who has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer. E. A. Leslie, assistant comp- 
troller, has been appointed deputy comp- 
troller. 

Mr. Unwin entered the service of the 
C. P. R. as a clerk in the office of the 
assistant superintendent at Chapleau, 
Ont., in 1908. He continued to serve in 
the Ontario district at Chapleau, White 
River and Schreiber until the outbreak 
of the World War, when he enlisted for 
service. In June, 1919, he re-entered the 
service of the Canadian Pacific as an 
accountant at Sudbury, Ont., and subse- 
quently served as statistician in the office 
of the general manager at Montreal, 
chief of the joint facilities bureau, and 
chief clerk to the comptroller. On July 
2, 1926, he was appointed assistant audi- 
tor of miscellaneous accounts, and on 
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February 10, 1928, he became assistant 
comptroller. 

Mr. Leslie, who has been appointed 
deputy comptroller, was born at Mon- 
treal, Que., on July 11, 1895, and received 
education at 


McGill Uni- 


his higher 





L. B. Unwin 


versity, from which he was graduated in 
1916, with a B. Sc. degree. In July, 
1919, after serving in the World War, 
he entered railroad service with the Cana- 
dian Pacific as clerk in the general 
manager’s office at Montreal. In De- 
cember of that year he became secretary 
to the general manager, and the follow- 
ing year he was appointed chief clerk, 
Toronto Terminal division. In 1921, he 
became statistician in the general man- 





E. A. Leslie 


ager’s office. From 1925 to 1928, he 
served as chief joint facility accountant. 
In 1928, he was appointed assistant 
comptroller, the position he held until 
his recent promotion, 


OPERATING 


J. G. Metcalfe, superintendent of the 
Cincinnati division of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Latonia, 
Ky., has had his jurisdiction extended 
to include the Cincinnati terminals, 
while W. O. Dilley, superintendent of 
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the Louisville division, at Louisville, 
Ky., has had his jurisdiction extended 
over the Louisville terminals. R. D, 
Ross, superintendent of the Cincinnati 
terminals, with headquarters at Latonia, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Nashville division, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, Tenn., to succeed J. 
R. Wheeler, who has retired. F. M. 
Wooddall, superintendent of the Louis- 
ville terminals, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Louisville 
division with headquarters as before at 
Louisville. 


R. W. Simpson, assistant general man- 
ager of the Atlantic region of the Cana- 
dian National, retired effective June 1. 
Mr. Simpson was born in Scotland, and 
came to Canada at an early age. After 
graduating from the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Kingston, Ont., in civil engineer- 
ing he entered railroad service with the 
Intercolonial (now a part of the Cana- 
dian National), on July 22, 1889, in the 
chief engineer’s office, where he re- 
mained until August, 1902, when he was 
appointed assistant chief engineer. In 
June, 1909, he beame advisory engineer 
to the board of management. In Novem- 
ber, 1912, he was appointed advisory 
engineer to the board of management 
and general superintendent and in Sep- 
tember of the next year he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager; he also held the position of gen- 
eral fuel and tie agent. In December, 
1918, Mr. Simpson was appointed as- 
sistant to the general superintendent 
and in June, 1922, he was promoted to 
acting general superintendent. Upon 
the co-ordination of all government- 
owned lines into the Canadian National 
in March, 1923, Mr. Simpson was ap- 





R. W. Simpson 


pointed assistant to the general managez 
of the Atlantic region, and in April, 1924, 
he was advanced to assistant general 
manager of that region, which position 
he held until his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


Robert Thomson, assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago & North 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Western, has been promoted to passen- 
ger traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago, to succeed Charles 
A. Cairns, who will retire on July 1, 
under the retirement rules of this com- 
pany. The position of assistant passen- 
ger traffic manager has been discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. Thomson has been associated 
with the traffic department of the North 
Western for more than 32 years. He 
was born on May 15, 1876, at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and was educated in the public 
schools of that country. His first rail- 
way experience was with the passenger 
traffic department of the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk (now part of the Grand 
Trunk Western), with which he became 
connected in 1890. After nine years 
with this company, he entered the serv- 
ice of the North Western as a rate clerk 
at Chicago, later being advanced to chief 


rate clerk at that point. In 1914, Mr. 
Thomson was promoted to assistant 
gemeral passenger agent, with head- 


quarters at Chicago, and on March 1, 
1928, he was further advanced to assist- 
ant passenger traffic manager, which po- 





Robert Thomson 


sition he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as passenger traffic manager. 

Mr. Cairns is bringing to a close 54 
years of active railroad service, nearly 
all of which has been spent in the traffic 
departments of a number of roads. He 
was born at Cleveland, Ohio, and after 
a public school education he entered 
railway service in 1878 as a messenger 
in the general offices of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
(now the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis). After serving for a time 
as a stock clerk, Mr. Cairns was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in the combined pas- 
senger departments of the C. C. C. & L., 
the Indianapolis & St. Louis (now also 
part of the Big Four), and the Dayton & 
Union. On April 15, 1889, Mr. Cairns 
resigned the latter position to become 
chief clerk in the passenger department 
of the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 
(now the Chicago Great Western). In 
1890, he was advanced to assistant gen- 
eral passenger and ticket agent. Two 
years later, Mr. Cairns entered the 
service of the Chicago & North Western 
in the general passenger department, 
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where he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger and ticket agent in 1895. 
From March 1, 1903, to November 15, 
1917, he was general passenger and 
ticket agent, being on the latter date 





Charles A. Cairns 


promoted to passenger traffic manager, 
which position he held continuously un- 
til his retirement on July 1. 


George E. Carter, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed general passenger 
agent, Eastern Lines, succeeding George 
A. Walton, deceased. Mr. Carter en- 
tered the service of the C. P. R. as a 
stenographer in the passenger depart- 
ment at St. John, N. B., in 1914, but 
shortly thereafter left to enlist for serv- 
ice in the World War. Returning from 
overseas at the close of the war, he re- 
entered the passenger department of the 
Canadian Pacific at St. John. He subse- 
quently held various positions in the 
same department at Quebec, and later 
served as chief clerk in the New York 
and Montreal offices of the passenger de- 
partment. In 1928, he was appointed 





George E. Carter 


district passenger agent at St. John, and 
in 1930 he was advanced to assistant 
general passenger agent in Montreal, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. £ 


~ Same 


June 25, 1932 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


L. C. Frohman, principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Florida East Coast, with 
headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla., has 
been appointed chief engineer. 


F. M. Hawthorne, engineer mainte- 
nance of way on the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
Cleveland division, with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed J. M. Fox, who has 
been transferred. 


W. C.-Perkins, roadmaster on the Dil- 
lon district of the Utah division of the 
Oregon Short Line with headquarters 
at Dillon, Mont., has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Kansas division 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding A. R. Jurden. Both roads are 
units of the Union Pacific System. 


Following the consolidation of the 
First and Second districts of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, F. T. 
Beckett, district engineer maintenance 
of way of the Second district, with head- 
quarters at El Reno, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
engineer maintenance of way of the sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., and the position of district engi- 
neer maintenance of way at El Reno has 
been discontinued. The position of dis- 
trict engineer maintenance of way of 
the First district, which has been held 
by L. J. Hughes, with headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa, has also been abol- 
ished. C. M. Duffy, assistant signal en- 
gineer of the First district, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, with jurisdiction 
over the system. The positions of as- 
Sistant signal engineer at Des Moines 
and of the Second district at El Reno, 
which has been held by C. E. Hartvig, 
have been abolished. 


W. C. Cushing, formerly engineer of 
standards of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., who 
retired on May 31, after more than 44 
years of railway service, was born at 
St.. John, N. B., on March 18, 1863. 
After attending the University of New 
Brunswick (B. A., 1884; M. A., 1886), 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (B. Sc. in Civil Engineering, 
1887), he obtained his first railway po- 
sition as a rodman in the engineering 
corps of the Jeffersonville, Madison & 
Indianapolis (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania), serving in that capacity from 
1887 to 1889. In the latter year he be- 
came engineer maintenance of way on 
the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley 
(now also part of the Pennsylvania), 
continuing as division engineer on the 
Pennsylvania from 1890 to January, 
1901. For the next two years he served 
successively as superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania’s Panhandle and Eastern 
divisions, being then appointed chief en- 
gineer maintenance of way of the South- 
west System. In 1918 he took over the 
position on the Pennsylvania 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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GREATER STRENGTH 


at VITAL POINTS 


tae DESIGN of the new A.R.A. 
standard “E” coupler gives greater 
strength at vital points. This adds to the 
life of the coupler and reduces repairs and 
replacements. 


The type “E” coupler has a stronger knuckle 
side wall to reduce damage from buffing 
blows by the knuckle tail. The front face of 
the “E” coupler has been made materially 
stronger to reduce possible damage at this 
point. The lock leg has been increased in 
cross sectional area 28% and new design 
of knuckle and lock leg provides added sup- 


port for this member. The shank of the type 
“E” coupler is 6% inches deep against a 
depth of 6 inches in the “D” coupler. The 
cross sectional area of the “E” shank is 


11.4% to 26.5% greater at various points 
than in the “D” shank. 


This increase in strength at vita! points is 
assurance of longer life and freedom from 
repairs. 

Details of the new A.R.A. standard “E” 


coupler will be furnished on request to 
the manufacturers. 


@This is the second in a series of announcements regarding the new A.R.A. standard “‘E’’ coupler. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES e 
THE GOULD COUPLER CO. e 


THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
McCONWAY & TORLEY CORPORATION 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Steel Foundries, Limited ¢ Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited 


5 


THE NEW A:°R:A’ STANDARD “E“ COUPLE 
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Lines West of Pittsburgh, and in 1920 
he was appointed engineer of stand- 
ards. In this position, which he held 
at the time of his retirement, he was 
attached to the staff of the chief engi- 
neer, with jurisdiction over the stand- 
ardization of practices and methods in 
the maintenance of track and roadway 
structures. Mr. Cushing was a charter 
member of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association, and has served 
that association as a director, 1905-1917; 
as second vice-president, 1909-1910; as 
firse vice-president, 1910-1911; as presi- 





W. C. Cushing 


dent, 1911-1912; and as chairman of 
various special committees and of the 
standing committee on rail. He was a 
delegate to three sessions of the Inter- 
national Railway Congress, and is a 
member of several national and inter- 
national railway and engineering so- 
cieties. 


OBITUARY 


Walter E. Jestila, manager of the 
Union Pacific Magazine, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., died on June 5, 
as the result of a heart attack. 


C. B. Sauls, division storekeeper on 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at McComb, Miss., died on June 19, as 
the result of injuries received in an 
accident. 


Arthur F. Currier, formerly superin- 
tendent of car service of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, died recently at 
New Haven, Conn., at the age of 75 
years. Mr. Currier was identified with 
the pioneer efforts of the Old Colony 
(now part of the New Haven), com- 
mencing his railroad career as a clerk 


in 1873. 


C. E. Ingersoll, President of Midland 
Valley, Dies 


Charles E. Ingersoll, president of the 
Midland Valley, the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 
died of a heart attack, following a long 
illness, at Philadelphia, Pa., on June 6. 
Mr. Ingersoll, who was born at Philadel- 
phia on June 17, 1860, was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania with 
an A. B. degree in 1882 and was admitted 


RAILWAY AGE 


to the Pennsylvania bar two years later. 
During his subsequent period of active 
law practice, which included a partner- 
ship with Franklin B. Gowen from 1885 
to 1889, he devoted considerable time to 
civic and politica! affairs in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Ingersoll first became actively inter- 
ested in the railroad business in 1907, when 
he was elected a director of the Penn- 
sylvania to fill the place left vacant by the 
death of President A. J. Cassatt. Sub- 
sequently he organized and was active in 
building the Choctaw Northern, serving 
as president of that company prior to its 
absorption by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. He also supervised the construc- 
tion of the Midland Valley, of which 
company he was president and a director 
at the time of his death. In addition to his 
presidency of that road and of the Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf and the Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka, Mr. Ingersoll was a director 
of both the Pennsylvania and the Mis- 
souri Pacific. His interests also included 
interurban electric lines, for at the time 





C. E. Ingersoll 


of his death he was a director of the 
Philadelphia & Western, and until about 
six months ago had served as president 
and director of the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 


Robert S. Lovett, Union Pacific 
Chairman, Dies 


Judge Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific System, died 
at the Harkness Pavilion at the Medical 
Center, New York City, on June 19, fol- 
lowing an operation performed several 
days earlier. 

Judge Lovett, who had directed the af- 
fairs of the Union Pacific system since 
the death of E. H. Harriman in 1909, was 
born on a farm near San Jacinto, Tex., 
on June 22, 1860, and as a boy worked 
at one time on the construction of the 
Houston East & West Texas (now part 
of the Southern Pacific, Texas & Louisi- 
ana Lines). He received his education 
at high school in Houston, Tex., and later 
studied law in the office of Charles 
Stewart. Admitted to the bar in 1882, he 
began the practice of law in Cold Springs, 
Tex., and two years later started to han- 
dle local cases for the Houston East & 
West Texas. In 1889 he became assistant 
general attorney and general counsel of 
the Texas & Pacific, returning to the 
Southern Pacific interests as general 
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counsel of the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas, while a member of the law firm 
of Baker, Botts, Baker & Lovett. This 
position led to that of president of the 
Houston & Texas Central, another South- 
ern Pacific property, and finally to that 
of general counsel of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific and affiliated Harri- 
man lines. In 1904 he was elected vice- 


president and general counsel of the same 
roads, and on September 13, 1909, was 
advanced to chairman of the executive 
committee of both systems, holding that 
until January, 


position 1913, when the 





Robert S. Lovett 


relations of the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific were dissolved by order 
of the United States Supreme Court. He 
then continued as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, including the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, the Oregon Short Line, the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and 
the St. Joseph & Grand- Island. - During 
the war he headed the priorities commit- 
tee of the War Industries Board for a 
time, and was then appointed director of 
the division of capital expenditures of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 
He served as president of the Union 
Pacific System for a short while in 1919, 
and in the next year, when the railways 
were returned to private management, 
was elected chairman of the board, being 
succeeded in the presidency by Carl Gray. 
Poor health and advancing years eventual- 
ly forced Judge Lovett to relinquish many 
of the active details of management, and 
on January 1, 1924, he retired from the 
chairmanship of the railroad’s executive 


“ committee, but continued as chairman of 


the board until the time of his death. 





THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES on June 
21 adopted a resolution providing for an 
investigation by the committee on post- 
offices and post roads with a view to as- 
certaining, among other things, whether 
the contracts entered into by the Post- 
office Department for the carrying of 
mail, by air service, railroad, or steam- 
ship, are excessive and to what extent 
they should be reduced. The investiga- 
tion also is to inclose postoffice leases and 
various contracts entered into by the de- 
partment. 


Annual Report of the New York Central Railroad Company 


appears on next Ioft-hand tare 
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To the Stockholders of 


THE NEw York CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the 
year ended December 31, 1931, with statements showing the in- 
come account and the financial condition of the company. 


The Year’s Business 


The increased depression in general business conditions dur- 
ing the year is reflected in the large decreases in freight and 
passenger traffic and in the revenue therefrom. Operating 
revenues were $382,190,182.89 a decrease of $96,728,164.66 
(20.20%). 

Revenue freight amounted to 113,945,490 tons, a decrease of 
36,100,789 tons (24.06%), the revenue therefrom being $245,- 
897,087.34, a decrease of $61,280,487.95 (19.95%). 

The company carried 63,166,911 revenue passengers, a de- 
crease of 9,784,104, these losses being distributed: interline pas- 
sengers 1,012,871, a decrease of 29.77%, local passengers 3,874,- 
136, a decrease of 20.38%, and commutation passengers 4,897,- 
097, a decrease of 9.69%. The revenue received from passen- 
ger business amounted to $86,304,507.96, a decrease of $24,880,- 
236.86 (22.38%). 

Net railway operating income was $28,075,578.56, a decrease 
of $29,159,948.81; while net income amounted to $2,430,101.13, 
a decrease of $33,551,690.74. 


Income Account for the Year 


Including Boston & Albany Railroad, Ohio Central Lines, Michigan 
Central Lines, and Big Four Lines. (Results for January, 1930, as 
to the roads covered by the leases effective February 1, 1930, are 
included for purposes of comparison). 





Year ended Year ended -+ Increase 
OPERATING INCOME Dec. 31,1931 Dec. 31, 1930 —Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS 11,388.48 miles 11,421.55 miles 33.07 miles 
operated operated 
Railway operating rev- 
MEE. Scivaunyeaous $382,190,182.89 $478,918,347.55 —-$96,728, 164.66 
Railway operating ex- 
SE  vineececeenees 307,065,680.57 376,729,417.97 — 69,663,737.40 
NET REVENUE FROM 
RAILWAY OPER A- 
eee $75,124,502.32 $102,188,929.58 —$27,064,427.26 





Percentage of ex- 
penses to reve- 
nues . ee OS (80.34) (78.66) + (1.68) 
Railway tax accruals.. $32,215,328.92 $34,009,020.80 — $1,793,691.88 
Uncollectible railway rev- 











ee ee 102,942.29 125,750.30 — 22,808.01 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
eae $42,806,231.11 $68,054,158.48 —$25,247,927.37 
Equipment rents, net . 
CE. acneneeenres ee $11,772,767.61 $10,288,151.34 + $1,484,616.27 
Joint facility rents, net 
SEE abou cgeenewans 2,957,884.94 530,479.77 + 2,427,405.17 





NET RAILWAY OPER- 
ATING INCOME... $28,075,578.56 $57,235,527.37 —-$29,159,948.81 





MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 


NL in ceigeree-« $909,761.13 $999,418.80 — $89,657.67 

















Expenses and taxes.... 828,709.31 963,296.74 — 134,587.43 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING IN- 

i $81,051.82 $36,122.06 + $44,929.76 
TOTAL OPERATING- 

 aidacas $28,156,630.38 $57.271.649.43 —-$29,115,019.05 

NON-OPERATING INCOME 
Income from lease of road $162,612.99 $164,397.38 $1,784.39 


Miscellaneous rent income  5,993,993.85 


5.887,457.91 + $106,535.94 
Miscellaneous non-operat- + 








ing physical property. . 3,664,353.75 3,448,361.23 215,992.52 
Separately operated prop- 
erties—profit .......... 336,321.20 2,003,285.39 — 1,666,964.19 
Dividend income......... 16,143,262.36 14,916.581.73 + 1,226,680.63 
Income from funded securi- 
ties and accounts...... 5,504,934.06 6.045,985.10 — 541,051.04 
Income from unfunded se- 
curities and accounts.. 3.566,470.35 4,377,680.68 — 811.210.33 
Income from sinking and 
other reserve funds.... 187,565.87 211,044.92 — 23,479.05 
Release of premiums on 
 - FF =a CO) 6 are + 31,056.76 
Miscellaneous income..... 144,670.01 2,672,189.25 — 2.527,519.24 
TOTAL NON-OPERAT- 
ING INCOME..... $35,735.241.20 $39,726,983.59 — $3,991,742.39 
Gross INCOMF..... $63,891.871.58 $96,998,633.02 —-$33,106,761.44 
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Year ended Year ended + Increase 
Dec. 31,1931 Dec. 31, 1930 —Decrease 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
Rent for leased roads.... $26,383,108.64 $27,762,047.27 — $1,378,938.63 
Miscellaneous rents...... 1,495,709.56 1,523,115.86 — 27,406.30 
Miscellaneous tax accruals 1,936,442.32 2,097,182.75 — 160,740.43 
Separately operated proper- 
ee rr 114,193.86 148,657.42 — 34,463.56 
Interest on funded debt.. 28,159,311.42 27,217,659.95 + 941,651.47 
Interest on unfunded debt 2,067,979.83 1,414,406.50 + 653,573.33 
Amortization of discount 
on funded debt........ 508,949.31 539,844.68 — 30,895.37 
Maintenance of investment 
Organization .......... 14,922.25 35,277.11 — 20,354.86 
Miscellaneous income 
DE mcanuaaamenwe-< 781,153.26 278,649.61 + 502,503.65 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 
FROM GROSS_ IN- 
OU. KsKecwsesd $61,461,770.45 $61,016,841.15 + $444,929.30 
NET INCOME...... $2,430,101.13 $35,981,791.87 —$33,551,690.74 
Per cent to capital 
stock outstanding (.49) (7.21) a (6.72) 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Sinking and other reserve 
ME Scmescasscnasnss $119,913.33 $91,087.02 + $28,826.31 
Income appropriated for 
investment in_ physical 
Property ..ccccccccce. ee a. 100.00 
Miscellaneous a p p ropria- 
tions of income........ ere ae 833.46 





TOTAL APPROPRIA- 


TIONS OF INCOME $120,846.79 $91,087.02 +- $29,759.77 





SURPLUS FOR THE 
WE. dxfernSuw eissis $2,309,254.34 $35,890,704.85 —$33,581,450.51 





Dividends declared during 
MT San ciewe cen pess $19,970,304.81 $39,940,593.60 —$19,970,288.79 





Profit and Loss Account 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS, 


SS. eee $286,783,925.88 
ADDITIONS: 
Surplus for the year 1931.............. $2,309,254.34 


Profit on securities sold (net).......... 160,627.91 





Profit on property sold (net).......... 54,197.48 
Sundry adjustments (net), unrefundable 
overcharges and uncollectible accounts 416,869.80 2,.940,949.53 
$289,724,875.41 
DEDUCTIONS: 
Dividend appropriations of surplus...... $19,970,304.81 


Depreciation prior to July 1, 1907, on 
equipment retired during the year.... 145,395.22 


Loss on property retired................ 1,917,339.89 22,033,039.92 





BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS, ' 
SemeEmemk Si, WSS1....... cc cccccaesss $267,691,835.49 





Operating Expenses 
Operating expenses were as follows: 


Group Amount Increase Decrease 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
eC ee eee $48,391.853.11 $16,441,042.40 
Maintenance of equipment......  81,509,925.10 22,247,468.21 
TvOGIC GCRDORSES... .cccccccccccs 8,862,830.48 731,485.01 
Transportation expenses........ 146.301,548.92 28,153,482.23 
Miscellaneous operations....... 6,250,567.43 1,897,567.80 
General expenses ............. 15,997.500.73 666,845.35 
Transportation for investment— 
a ee ree ae 248,545.20 $474,153.60 
TE beieincicumee neucan $307,065,680.57 $69,663,737.40 


After a continuous service of forty-two years with The New 
York Central Railroad Company and its predecessors, Patrick 
E. Crowley, on November 11, 1931, tendered his resignation as 
President of the Company to become effective January 1, 1932. 
Mr. Crowley will ‘continue as a Director and member of the 
Executive Committee and will also serve the Company in an 
advisory capacity. 

December 9, 1931: 

Frederick E. Williamson was elected President of the Com- 
pany, effective January 1, 1932, and also a Director and 
member of the Executive Committee. 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation of the loyal and 
efficient service of the officers and employees of the company 
during the year. 

For the Board of Directors, 
E. F. STEPHENSON, 
Secretary. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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SYMINGTON 
DOUBLE TRUSS TRUCK 





Accommodates Without Change he 


SYMINGTON 
: COIL ELLIPTIC SPRINGS 


Patented and Patents Pending 


~ | Bolster Adequately Supported in Both Directions | 


ick * { 
: Reduces Spring Breakage 
: implifies Shimmi | 
Simplifies Shimming | 
a May be Obtained from the Following | 
and Licensed Manufacturers 
a AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES THE GOULD COUPLER CO. 
THE BETTENDOREF CO. SCULLIN STEEL CO. 
THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. ADANAC SUPPLIES, Ltd., CANADA 








THE SYMINGTON COMPANY 
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GEO Track Construction is not new 
and untried. Service reports conclu- 
Sively prove its merit, and a trial 
installation will convince you. If you 


do not have a copy, ask for the new 
GEO Bulletin No. 2 ” 7 ’ 


CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPANY « PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 181 


ES aa 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Entered as second class 
matter, March 9, 1928, at the Post Office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Address communications to 30 Church St., New York City. 
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Air Conditioning 


assures 
clean, comfortable 
and noiseless travel 


A: conditioning is offered to railroad executives as an 
important contribution to the comfort of passengers. 
It operates to maintain the most agreeable atmospheric 
conditions and to do this regardless of climate or weather. 
an It assures comfort the year round. 
Before offering the air conditioning system which we 
have designed and are now installing on passenger cars, 
we spent more than five years in research and develop- 
ment work, during which time experimental cars were 
= operated with our equipment in service. The equipment 
which we now offer you is the result of this long period 
of painstaking study and development. 
=. The cost is moderate, probably less than you would 
4 estimate. In certain instances under survey, less than a 

Ke score of additional round trip passenger fares per year ( 
LE I__|L would be sufficient to offset the total annual cost of this | 
equipment, including amortization, depreciation and 
maintenance over a five-year period. 
We are glad to supply 
ee complete information as 
) to the nature of this 
equipment, how it oper- 
@ ates and its adaptability 
to any type of car. 
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PULLMAN CAR & MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: Washington Sales Office: Birmingham Sales Office: 


RUSS BUILDING MUNSEY BUILDING WEBB CRAWFORD BUILDING 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Your investment in sheets, plates and wheels 

can be made to yield greater profits. Hereisa 

way that many railroads have found inexpen- 
sive, and free from speculative risk. 


ERHAPS you haven’t asso- 
ciated increased earnings for 
your railroad with the iron and 
steel you buy for equipment and 
construction. Yet, every dollar 
saved by efficiency in the shop, or 
by longer service and less frequent 
shoppings of your equipment, 
means greater profits for your road. 
You can multiply this dollar many 
times over a long period by using 
Armco sheets, plates and wrought 
steel wheels. Each of these care- 
fully made products is designed 
to give the longest service at the 
lowest possible cost. And this in- 
cludes both first cost an’? main- 
tenance while in service. 


We have studied the metal needs 
of railroads for many years. First- 
hand knowledge of users’ needs 


has convinced us that no one 
grade of metal will meet every 
requirement economically. 


That is why you will find so many 
different grades of iron and steel 
among Armco products—smooth, 
cold-rolled, rust-resisting sheets 
for locomotive jackets; dense, 
smooth-surfaced sheets for pas- 
senger train cars; durable iron 
plates for freight train cars; lasting 
galvanized sheets for refrigerator 
cars and many other uses; and 
wrought steel wheels that meet 
the highest standards of safety, 
efficiency and dependable perform- 
ance. 


We shall be glad to explain more 
fully how Armco railroad products 
can save you both time and money. 
Just write to the nearest office. 


ARMCO RAILROAD SALES CO. 


Executive Offices: 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York e Chicago e 


Philadelphia e 


Cleveland ° St. Louis 


in Continuous Sheet 





Rolling’ 





\@Mc \RMCY 


BEHIND THIS SYMBOL is the 


valuable experience and constant 
research of a company that has 
served the exacting metal needs of 
railroads for more than a gener- 


ation. Let the Armco triangle be 
your guide in purchasing sheet 
metal, plates, pipe, and car wheels 
for exacting service. 








ARMCO 


IRON AND STEEL 
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Drivers, Diameter 
Boiler, Diameter 











In the Far North 





4-8-2 Type Locomotive for The Alaska Railroad 


227 x @ Steam Pressure 220 Ib. 
Grate Area 62.5 Sq. Ft. 
= Water Heating Surtace 2991 Sq. Ft. 


A Bit of Alaska R. R. Scenery 


Superheating Surface 706 Sq. Ft. Tractive Force— 
Weight on Drivers 190,000 Ib. Main Cylinders 43,100 Ib. 
Weight, Total Engine 272,000 Ib. With Booster 54,900 th. 





The Alaska Railroad, owned and 
Operated by the United States 
Government, is placing in service 
a new Baldwin locomotive of the 
4-8-2 type. This engine is de- 
signed for operation on grades 
up to 2.2 per cent, and curves as 
sharp as 16 degrees. Service con- 
ditions are severe, especially in 
winter, when intense cold is en- 
countered. Maximum reliability 
is required of every detail, and 
therefore ELFUR IRON is used for 
the cylinder and valve chamber 


bushings. 


THE BALDWIN Locomotive Works 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Filling the Ladle 





ELECTRIC 
FURNACE 
IRON 


Uniform consistency, 


from high-grade mix- 
ture and uniformly con- 


trolled temperature. 


This iron will be poured into molds 


and cast into Locomotive Wearing Parts. 


FOUNDRIES DIVISION 


THE BALDWIN Locomotive Works 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Unit & 
Structure 





The striking casting has 
an integral bottom tie 
forming a unit structure 
in which is mounted the 
swinging Union Center- 
ing Device. Together 
they give the necessary 
movable coupler support 
with the solid center sill 
bottom tie. 





UNION METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: ST.LOUIS-WASHINGION 
RICHMOND - HOUSTON: SAN FRANCISCO-KANSAS CITY: MONTREAL 
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A NEW DESIGN OF 
QUICK-ACTING CLASP BRAKE 





















This gas-electric locomotive in service 
on the C.B.&Q. R.R. is equipped 
with American Steel Foundries’ Unit 


Cylinder Quick-Acting Clasp Brake. 























Each truck carries two air brake cylinders mounted on the truck frame, 


eliminating all foundation brake connections from the body of the car. 


The use of quick-acting unit cylinder brakes on all types of passenger 
equipment permits faster, closer schedules by increasing the limit of safe 


speed and making control positive and dependable. 


Simplex Unit Cylinder Brakes - skillfully engineered and built to precision 
standards - make a new definite contribution to efficient, economical 


and profitable operation in passenger service. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
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The Call for economy 
is a Call for the | 
AUXILIAR LOCOMOTIVE 


RESENT conditions, under 


June 25, 1932 


which it is essential that 
the highest degree of effici- 
ency be realized in every phase 
of railway operation, bring out 
fully the advantages of having 
motive power equipped with 
the Bethlehem Auxiliary Loco- 
motive. An Auxiliary Locomotive 


The Bethlehem Auxiliary Locomotive is made 
in both four- and six-wheel types. It is readily 
installed in place of one of the tender trucks 
and can be cut in or cut out at will, providing 
an instantly available reserve of tractive force. 





BETHLEHEM 





a 
pETHLEHEY 
aiaat 
es wk 


under the tender of a high-wheel 
engine greatly increases its 
efficiency by enabling it to start 
and handle, under difficult con- 
ditions, trains heavy enough to 
make full use of its tremendous 
high-speed hauling capacity. 
Additional economies result 


from the availability of this one 





class of motive power for all 
classes of service, as the high- 
wheel engine equipped with the 
Bethlehem Auxiliary Locomotive 
can be used effectively in either 
slow-freight or passenger service 
if convenience or necessity so 
dictates. This means that the 
necessary capital investment in 
motive power is very much re- 
duced and standby losses are cut 
down. In many cases the in- 
crease in hauling capacity of 
high-wheel engines which _ re- 
sults from installing Auxiliaries 
enables a road to meet growing 
demand for fast-freight service 
with existing locomotives. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Atlanta, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. Pacifie Coast Distributor: Pacific 
Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Portland, and Honolulu. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Stee) 
Export Corporation, New York. 
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NATURE SAYS: 
These Culvert 
FEATURESZ i 


NATURE 


Are Essential @ te 





HUNDREDS OF RAILROAD OFFICIALS 
AND ENGINEERS AGREE 


NATURE SAYS: that a culvert must be strong in order to 
withstand pressure, impact, frost. This you get in Armco Paved Invert 
Pipe because of the corrugated metal type. 


NATURE SAYS: that a culvert must be durable in order to 
withstand disintegrating effects of soil and water. If it breaks, cracks 
or disjoints, it has already failed even before possible disintegration of 
material sets in. 

Armco Paved Invert Pipe cannot break or disjoint and the base metal 
(Armco Ingot Iron) has an unequaled record of 26 years to date 


NATURE SAYS: that protection is needed in the bottom 


Witness the fact that culverts wear out in the bottom. Only Armco 
Paved Invert Pipe gives you this protection in the bottom —a thick, 
tough, bituminous pavement. 

Only Armco Paved Invert Pipe has all of these culvert features which 
Nature says are so essential to economical and satisfactory culvert 
service. 

Inspect your culverts now or let an Armco man bring an inspection 
: trip to you. Know the facts as Nature records them. Also send for 

Pe bo i... = complete facts about Armco Paved Invert Culverts. 


30” Armco Paved Invert Culvert 
under a road in Tennessee. 








Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from 
the Armco Ingot Iron of The American Rolling 
Mill Company and always bear its brand. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


—_— — — — _ _ _ - ee 


Gentlemen: 
Send me complete data on Armco Paved Invert Culverts. 














PAVED INVERT U/27Me 


in North Carolina. Middletown, Ohio 


® é . i A ££ ~*’ ) $ 
72” Armco Paved Invert Culvert 
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PASSENGER AND SHIPPER BOTH WANT 
PROMPT UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 


once 

















¥. 
ERVICE depends on both human and a 

. Rolled 
mechanical factors. It is the human factor Wheels 


in the Standard Steel Works plant which gives Steel Tired 


mechanical dependability to all Standard Steel Wheels 














Forsi 

Works Parts. Our force is trained by long i 
ee 

experience and held to full responsibility in Castings 
every process that converts a raw material into Billets 


a finished part. ‘‘Standard”’ parts, therefore, play 7 a 





no small part in building and in holding business for 


both the freight and passenger divisions of your road. 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


GENERAL OFFICES & WORKS: BURNHAM, PENNA. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PORTLAND 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA AKRON 











pa. a A A> 


~ SYMINGTON 


COIL-ELLIPTIC 
TRUCK SPRINGS 


Patented and Pate 


REDUCE DAMAGE 


to Road-bed, Lading and Car Structure 
by Preventing the 





FOR NEW TRUCKS 
SEE FRONT COVER 





SEVERE CONTINUOUS 
BOUNCING 


of Freight Cars at Critical Speeds 


Provides Controlled Non-harmonic 
Group Acction for the Life of the 
Springs Without Loss of Capacity 





No Friction Parts to Wear FOR EXISTING TRUCKS 


THE SYMINGTON COMPANY 
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OIL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Cut Switching Costs for the C & NW 








Savings made (compared with steam operation) by oil-electric 


locomotives during 1931 


Engine Hp. Hours operated Saving 

No. 1002 300 6,417 $16,360 
No. 1001 300 5,089 $10,323 
No. 1000 300 4,116 $ 5,224 
No. 1200 600 5,264 $10,090 























HE Chicago & North Western installed 
three 300-hp. G-E equipped oil-electric 


locomotives more than five years ago. A 





fourth, of 600 hp., has been in service more 











than a year. 





These locomotives are given periodic inspection without inter- 
ruption of service; and, once a year or more, thorough inspection 


with minor repairs. 


Nevertheless, general repairs, including the extensive renewal of 
engine parts, have not been necessary, even on the oldest loco- 


motives. 


Nearly 90 per cent of the oil-electrics in service in the United 
States are G-E equipped. Whatever your switching requirements, 
you will find it advantageous to investigate G-E oil-electrics— 
as the C & NW did. Address the G-E office nearest you or Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


55-4 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ONE-PIECE CAST STEEL LOCOMOTIVE BED WITH INTEGRAL CYLINDERS AND REAR CYLINDER HEADS, AND AIR RESERVOIR 


Leocomotives 
EQUIPPED WITH 1} {A} di 
COMMONWEALTH PR pa mnncynte, ‘tl 
PRODUCTS GIVE 
GREATER SERVICE 
WITH LOWER 
MAINTENANCE (=p 
COSTS. a 






























GENERAL STEEL 


CASTINGS CORPORATION 
Eddystone, Pa. ~ Granite City, III. 


@ COMMONWEALTH PRODUCTS @ 











5 5 nk: CE <n, 
= “km ee ; nmol : 


ia, bee ae) 
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LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPPED WITH COMMONWEALTH CAST STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Freight and Passenger Cars 
OF ALL TYPES 
INCLUDING 
TANK AND REFRIGERATOR CARS 





Repairing and Rebuilding Cars 








We maintain complete facilities in the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts for 


handling repairs in large or small lots at the lowest possible cost. 


Let us make an estimate on your repair work. 





Repair Parts 


PRESSED AND FABRICATED PLATES AND SHAPES 
CAST STEEL TRUCK SIDE FRAMES AND BOLSTERS 
STEEL, MALLEABLE AND GREY IRON CASTINGS 
CHILLED TREAD WHEELS 
FORGINGS — DROP FORGED WEDGES 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
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Improved Engineering 








Mi holson Thermic 


SYPRrHONUS 


By adding effective heating surface and 
creating rapid circulation, Syphons increase 
locomotive boiler efficiency 8.47%. They 
improve locomotive performance, reduce 
maintenance costs and provide unfailing 
safety. Syphons are recognized standard for 
old and new passenger, freight and switch- 
ing locomotives. 



















ot 
& 


Cyvrecrt one 
Spark Arresters 


The cyclonic movement of the gases and 
cinders breaks up and quenches the sparks 
without use of netting and with no restric- 
tion of draft. Permits use of semi-bitur-i- 
nous or lignite coal without sparks. The 
Cyclone Spark Arrester is invaluable in ter- 
ritories where fire hazards are extreme. Now 
in service on more than 400 locomotives. 












TO ENGINEER'S .. 
OPERATING VALVE 


CHRIST WY 
Pneumatic Lubricators 


Provides a manually operated pneumatic sys- 
RESeRVOIR ' i tem supplying oil under pressure to engine and 

7 “3 trailer truck cellars, preventing delays due to 
hot boxes and insuring continuous lubrication 
with minimum attention. 


TO MAIN AIR 


TO CELLARS 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREBOX COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO — MONTREAL 
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A Message to Steam Users from Dearborn 
Leaders In The Gay Nineties 














=1Ars 
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Reverse side of 
float showing 
correction and 
conversion 
tables. This im- 
proved instru- 
mentconsists 
of butone float 
and one tube, 


TheNewImprovedDearborn 
Concentration Hydrometer 


—Still Leaders Today 


The fact that the Dearborn Chemical Company has long recognized 
the necessity for scientific water treatment was brought out in a ringing 
message to steam users written in 1897 by Wm. H. Edgar, founder: 


‘“‘The Dearborn is the only concern that has ever brought a thoroughly 
equipped laboratory into service for the steam user.” 


True then, true now — the Dearborn Chemical Company, pioneers in 
scientific feed water treatment, places a thoroughly equipped laboratory at 
the service of the steam user. Dearborn Laboratories have been enlarged 
many times since Mr. Edgar wrote his message. 


Basic Principles 
of Scientific Procedure 
Reliable for 47 Years 


Causes must be determined before troubles can be remedied. This basic fact is obvious 
and constitutes the reason for the existence of the great Dearborn Laboratories — to find 
through analysis and investigation the causes for undesirable conditions arising in locomotive 
boilers, and to determine the best combinations of treating materials for their correction or 
elimination. Dearborn chemists and engineers have specialized for 47 years in this work, and 


the great majority of railroads recognize the soundness of Dearborn methods and the excel- 
lence of Dearborn results. 


We are not, and logically could not be, advocates of any one material or one combina- 
tion of materials to treat all conditions. Such a position would be untenable when the 
chemistry of water is known, and the conditions that arise where high temperatures and 
pressures prevail are understood. Dearborn formulae are developed from a wide range of 
treating materials, as conditions demand. 


This company has seen dozens of single-formula compounds come and go. These com- 
pounds have claimed to do all that Dearborn has actually done. The manufacturers*have had 
no investment in qualified chemists, in laboratories, or in substantial production facilities. 
They could sell at very low prices. While the ‘‘cure-all’? compound will no doubt continue to 
appear, under new guises, and to prove equally ineffective when tested, the wise steam user 
does not subject his power to the hazard of such tests. 


If you are not now using Dearborn Service — we invite your investigation and patronage. 


The New limproved 
Dearborn 
Coneentration Hydrometer 


A precision instrument. All readings are taken from the float in a single tube. Higher 
concentrations of salts may be safely carried when Dearborn Treatment ‘is used, thereby saving 
heat lost in unnecessary blowing down. Testing of boiler water samples to determine blow 
down requirements becomes such a simple matter that readings can be taken in the cab of a 
moving locomotive. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 205 E. 42nd Street, VEW YORK 
Canadian Office and Factory: TORONTO Ri 


‘3 
Dearborrr 
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A HE signal equipment of The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 

T ¢ F be ea ' | D Paul Railway—like most leading carriers —depends for its 
ay efficiency on Tiger-Weld Plug Type Signal Bonds. 

Available either in Single or Duplex Type—both bonds offer 

b q UJ ¢ TY P F flexibility and long life — withstand severe mechanical abuse 

and have a low resistance that adds greatly to the safety of 


S ¢ N A | BO N f) S the track circuit. 
You are invited to write for interesting literature. 


RAILWAY AGE 








The photograph reproduced 
on this page shows a 
crossing along the right- 
of-way of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway. 

















TYPE S-1 
Composed of six extra 
galvanized steel wires 
surrounding one copper 
wire — butt welded to 
terminal. 


TYPE DS-1 
Has two conductors 
each having six extra 
galvanized steel wires 
surrounding one an- 
nealed copper wire. 



















AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uarren UR stares STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors. Columbia Stee! Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


Si 
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OFFICES AND WORKS 


AN EFFICIENT ENGINEERING 
ORGANIZATION AND AN 
ADEQUATE PLANT, HAVING 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED TOOLS 
AND EQUIPMENT, ENABLES 
THE BETTENDORF COMPANY 
TO PRODUCE 


STEEL AND COMPOSITE 
FREIGHT TRAIN CARS 


STEEL UNDERFRAMES 


CAST STEEL TRUCK 
SIDE FRAMES 


CAST STEEL BOLSTERS 


SWING MOTION CABOOSE 
CAR TRUCKS 


OF A QUALITY 
THAT SETS A STANDARD OF DE- 
SIGN AND WORKMANSHIP: 


truly quality products to which we 
eagerly apply the BETTENDORF 
trade marks 
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Dilinnis Steel Company 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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KEEP YOUR LOADS MOVING 


2 
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PEOPLE Of all the services rendered 
by 


the railroads, none is 
more exacting than the movement 
of people. Getting passengers 
where they are going quickly, safe- 
ly, economically is the obligation 
which more than anything else 
has developed the machinery of 
railroading toward perfection. 


us 








RY 


WROUGHT 
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... and now for AIR-CONDITIONED CARS 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE [Qatar 





the heat of travel. 
The last annoy- 
ance has been 
banished. With 
air-conditioned 
coaches, railroad- 
ing definitely 
has established | 


@A majority of the air-conditioned cars 66 
now in successful operation carry the that “travel b y 
newly-developed Fairbanks-Morse third rail is best.” 


brush generators and special low voltage 
motors, furnishing electric power and 
drive for compressors, water pumps, cool- 
ing tower and air-conditioned unit fans. 


Electrical Equipment Leads 


Forward-looking railroads are rightfully 
proud of the engineering and business 
achievement represented by air condi- 
tioned trains. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
takes equal pride in its pioneering con- 
tribution of highly specialized electrical 
equipment to this important development. 


The specially-developed generator is of 
the third brush type, similar in principle 
to those successfully used on millions of 
automobiles for a period of many years, 
a larger number of which have been built 
than any other type of generator. 











™ esting: 





Special motors have been built to meet 
the unusual operating conditions imposed 
by the location of the equipment, speed 
control required and operating voltages. 
All have the same inherent features of 
construction that have resulted in the 
world-wide reputation of Fairbanks-Morse 
electrical equipment for reliability and 


long life. 








The generator which is 

driven from the car axle 

is rigidly suspended from 
the frame of the car. 





Small _totally-enclosed 
D-C motor driving a 
pump which circulates 
water to cool the con- 
denser coils. This unit 
is mounted in the open 
under a vestibule. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Railroad Sales Offices 

















Baltimore St. Louis 
A specially designed semi-enclosed D-C New York St. Paul 
motor mounted in a steel cabinet is used to Chi . 
drive the compressor. 1cago San Francisco 


5775-RA21.85 
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Merely Keeping Busy 
Is Not Good 
Business 





Jo 








A 








‘THE reclamation of springs in railroad shops 

may keep a few men busy but it costs much 
more than sending broken springs to us for re- 
pair. This keeping busy is often bad business. 


Few railroads have sufficient volume in ‘tonnage 
to justify the purchase of the equipment needed 
to rework and heat tréat old springs and make 
them equal to new. Few shops can keep work- 
men so busy on springs that they become really 
expert. Only a big spring organization can per- 
form research work and advance with the art 
of spring making. 


The repair of broken springs should receive the 
same skillful attention as the manufacture of 
new ones. Much of the misalignment of loco- 
motive equalizing mechanisms is due to poor 
and non-uniform springs. Without adequate 
equipment, skilled labor, a volume in tonnage 
and a complete, well-rounded organization it is 
impossible to repair springs properly and eco- 
nomically. 


Send Your Springs To Us For Repairs 





Railway Steel-Spring Company 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. Montreal, Que. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Washington, D. C. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 





Sa LS 
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SEALED DOORS 


ARE 
LEAK PROOF. 











EQUIP YOUR 
CARS WITH THIS DEVICE AND 
ELIMINATE COAL LOSS CLAIMS. 


The Wine Railway Appliance Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Peoples Gas Bidg. Munsey Bldg. 
Chicago Washington, D. C. 













WINE DOOR LOCKS 








“The Simplest of All Door Mechanisms” 


> 8 a _— , 6hOUO 
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GRIFFIN 850lb. SINGLE PLATE CHILLED TREAD 
WHEELS HAVE REPEATEDLY PROVEN’ THEIR 
DEPENDABILITY AND ECONOMY UNDER 
70 TON CARS. 





THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE NATION IS CARRIED ON CHILLED TREAD WHEELS 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 


410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Plants 
Chicago Boston Cleveland Kansas City Denver Los Angeles 


Pullman Detroit Cincinnati St. Paul Salt Lake City Tacoma 
Council Bluffs 
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For SERVICE AND DELIVERY 


MAGNUS 
METAL 





WHERE RECORDS ARE MADE YOU 
WILL FIND MAGNUS PRODUCTS 


“MAGNUS PRODUCTS ARE BRASS INSURANCE” 





MAGNUS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Complete Continuous Dependable 


The Carrier-Safety Steam Ejector Refrigerator Con- 
Note the complete absence of moving 
‘ This replaces the compressor, condenser, 
cooling tower and evaporator, used with all other 
mechanical units. 
ing can wear out. 


Air Conditioning 
Helping your cars produce more revenue 


 eumeenes the importance of air conditioning for cars, railroad officials 
are giving serious thought to the selection of the most complete, depend- 
able, safe and economical type of equipment. 


The CARRIER-SAFETY steam ejector system of air conditioning for 
passenger cars has been designed and built to give the complete result re- 
quired with dependability, safety, and reasonable cost for installation and 
operation. 


It is complete in that it provides clean air at the temperature, humid- 
ity and velocity of movement best suited for the health and comfort of 
the occupants of the car. 


It is dependable because of its simplicity, having relatively few moving 
parts. and because the major 
portion of the power for its 
operation is obtained directly 
from the locomotive boiler. 


It is safe because water is 
used as the refrigerant. 


It is economical . because its 
simplicity will insure continued 
operation without involving large 
maintenance expense. 





You should investigate this 
system thoroughly before mak- 


Being completely static noth- oa ing your decision. 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
75 WEST ST. 310 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 705 OLIVE ST. 80 BOYLSTON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD. 582 MARKET ST. 620 CATHCART ST. 
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ROLLED STEEL 


WHEELS 


LOCOMOTIVE 
& CAR WHEEL 


TIRES 


ae eS 
STEEL co. 


PITTSBURGH. 





Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. Portland, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, III. Seattle, Wash. 
Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
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O)xweLpINc- 


as dependable 
as Railroad Service itself 


‘he dependability of oxwelding and cutting in railroad maintenance is 
as axiomatic as the dependability of railway service itself. That this is so 
has not been a matter of chance, but rather the result of closest co- 
operation between the railroads and an organization that specializes in 
adapting the oxy-acetylene process to railroads’ needs. e This organization 
is The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, whose twenty years’ experi- 
ence in applying oxy-acetylene welding and cutting to railroad mainte- 
nance enables it to bring utmost efficiency and economy to every phase 
of the work. Each year, the majority of Class I railroads find that 


Oxweld Railroad Service is increasingly valuable. 





The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NEW YORK, Carbide and Carbon Building CHICAGO, Carbide and Carbon Building 
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Balsam-Wool 


Refrigerator Car Insulation 















EFFICIENT 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
FLEXIBLE 
ELASTIC 
WIND-PROOF 


DURABLE 


One of a 1000 Northern Pacific 
cars in which Balsam- Wool is 
the principal insulation used 


Shippers are demanding better refrigerator cars — 
cars that will hold lower temperatures. New and 
rebuilt cars lined with Balsam-Wool—light weight 
and durable—assure the insulating efliciency now 


demanded. And—car weight is kept at a minimum. 


SOY Woop CONVERSION COMPANY 
Mills at Cloquet, Minnesota 


Railroad Sales Offices: CHICAGO— 360 No. Michigan Ave.; NEW YORK — 3107 Chanin Bldg.; 
Di TROIT—320 Stephenson Bldg. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
SINGLE SERVICE 
CHILLED TREAD WHEEL 








STANDARD IN 1850 
250,000 in Service 


The Heavier the Car Capacity 
the Greater the Factor of Safety 


UNIFORM 
FOUNDRY 
PRACTICE 


UNIFORM 
INSPECTION 


STANDARD IN 1932 
25,000,000 in Service 


SINGLE PLATE CHILLED TREAD WHEELS 
A.R.A. STANDARDS 
650-lb. for 30-ton cars—700-lb for 40-ton cars—750-lb. for 50-ton cars—3850-lb for 70-ton cars 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 
1847 McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
OREGON WASHINGTON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES & SALT LAKE RAILROAD COMPANY 


THE ST JOSEPH AND GRAND ISLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


E ¢C SCHMIDT - 1416 DODGE STREET 
DIRECTOR OF NEWS SERVICE — April 1, 1932 OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


04-09 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

You may be interested to know that in 1927 the Union Pacific 
purchased one of your "Caterpillar" Sixty machines, which at that time 
was the largest machine which your company manufactured. This machine 
has had a most versatile and spectacular career and so far as our 
engineering department knows, no other "Caterpillar" Tractor has ever 
been put to the uses to which this particular machine was subjected. 


It was used in the construction work incident to the building 
of the Union Pacific Grand Canyon Lodge on the brink of the North Rim 
of Grand Canyon at the edge of Kaibab National Foreste This con- 
struction work, at a point 200 miles from any railroad and 70 miles 
from the nearest human habitation, was carried on during an entire 
winter. Roads had to be broken through the Kaibab forest and these 
roads had to be kept open regardless during the winter in order that 
food and supplies might be taken in to the construction gang. Aside 
from Indians and trappers, human beings had never before spent a 
winter in that wilderness. 


During the routine of the day this tractor was used for driv- 
ing snowplows; for dragging logs through the Kaibab National Forest to 
the sawmill which was built at the construction site. It provided the 
power to run the mill itself and cut the logs into timber. It was used 
for pulling up large trees by the roots in order to clear the building 
Sites. It became a power plant for the sand-making machine in which 
the rock of the canyon was ground into sand for concrete work. It 
hauled trucks over bad roads and pulled them out of mud holes and 
through bogs in the roads when they could no longer "navigate." It 
pulled road-scrapers to restore damaged roads, and hauled trains of 
trucks. loaded with heavy rock used in the construction. It became a 
battle-scarred veteran but still is in the ring somewhere in the West. 


Pe 


Yours very sincerely, 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a ‘Caterpillar’? Dealer Near You) 


® 
Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, HMlinois 
FIFTEEN... $1100 THIRTY-FIVE $2400 
TWENTY... $1450 Parat ..« -« «+ @aeve 
TWENTY-FIVE $1900 SIXTY-FIVE . $4350. 
DIESEL . $6500 2 
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OVER 100.000 MILES ...OF 
FAST PASSENGER SERVICE 





* This is the first railroad-owned passenger locomotive to have all drivers equipped with anti-friction bearings. 


Placed in regular fast passenger service in 
October, 1931, the J. I. Hudson Type Locomo- 
tive No. 5343 shown, of the New York Central 
Lines, equipped with large EALS two-row Self 
Aligning Journal Bearings on the engine truck, 
all drivers and tender, has been operating on 
schedule every day since then... without a bit of 
bearing trouble. 

In fact, these bearings 
have required no main- 
tenance except that of 
periodical lubrication 
plus inspection only at 
general shopping. Natu- 
rally, maintenance costs 
have been reduced toa 
negligible quantity. 
Morethanthis, therehave 





4%. 
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JOURNAL BEARINGS 


been no hot boxes...and no expensive detentions. 

Factors like these loom large where the high- 
est standard of railroad operation is desired com- 
bined with the lowest possible cost without 
sacrifice of reliability. They are logical and 
dividend paying reasons why it would be well 
to consider modernizing your new locomotives 
throughout with Sis 
Bearings, thereby rais- 
ing your bearing depend- 
ability to the highest 
possible degree, and at 
the same time reducing 
upkeepto newlow levels. 
Modernize to economize 
NOW! Sits Industries, 
Inc., 40 East 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


2909 
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Burroughs 
ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 
CUTS ACCOUNTING COSTS 


Railroad companies, everywhere, find that the Burroughs Electric 


Calculator reduces accounting expenses because its speed and ease of 


2909 


Operation mean more production per operator. 7 7 It is fast, as a 
light key touch actuates the motor—and the motor instantly completes 
the operation. It is accurate, as each key has a short, light, uniform 


stroke that always registers the key’s full value on the dials. 7 7 Call 





the local Burroughs office for a demonstration on your own work. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 7 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Yesterday's brakes have no rating in the modern scheme of heavy-duty transportation. In their place stands a time- 
tested principle of control—Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brakes * Matchless is the word which best 


describes the traditional security of this braking system. And now, due to its almost universal acceptance as stand- 


ard equipment, no one interested in the safe, swift move- 


ment of motor carriers need be satisfied with anything RE N Dp)» 4 
short of Air Brake performance * Bendix-Westinghouse We ST | N G L@}t <é 


Automotive Air Brake Company at Pittsburgh, Penna. 


THE COMPRESSOR 


The heart of the Air Brake, 
this particular unit repre- 
sents an achievement of more 
than a half century’s effort 
in the development and manu- 
facture of devices which must 
not fail. A positive source of 
abundant power for brake 
control, it also supplies a 
, dependable force for every 
pneumatic requirement of the 
modern motor transport. 





COPR. 1932. BWA A.B. CO 
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™ GEARS were put into your buses 
for a purpose. But that purpose wasn’t to run 
engines into the shop before their time. Ethy] 
Gasoline keeps buses out of the shop—cuts 
maintenance costs by CUTTING DOWN 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS PER TRIP. 

The Ethyl fluid in Ethyl Gasoline prevents 
knocking—stops the power waste and over- 
heating that make drivers drop to a lower gear 
on hills that should be made in high. It draws 
more power from each drop of gasoline—helps 
your buses on hills and in getaway. In cities 
this faster acceleration often means another 
block before the traffic light turns red ... 
saves time, and in some instances permits the 
use of fewer buses to handle definite routes. 

Ethyl Gasoline does cost more per gallon- 
but bus operators have proved under vari- 
ous types of operating conditions that it costs 
less per bus mile. You can duplicate the suc- 
cessful experiences of other bus owners. 
Give Ethyl Gasoline a trial! Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 





on ease eee] 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead © E. G. C. 1932 


Otay in a higher gedi BETTER THAN EVER 
LU ith ET b+ YL The anti-knock standard of Ethyl Gasoline has 


now been raised still higher. You get even more 
for your gasoline dollar. Now test Ethy!! 











Cut down engine revolutions per trip — 


Use ETHYL GASOLINE 
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in Trucks Today 
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This International Model A-6, 170-inch wheelbase, with a special body, winch, and 
low-pressure pump, is operated by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


HEN you are in the market 

for motor trucks be sure to 

investigate the complete 
modern line of International Trucks. 
There is a capacity and wheelbase 
for every type of hauling, at attrac- 
tive prices that make Internationals 
the outstaading truck investment 
today. The list of speed and heavy- 
duty models at the right shows the 
wide range from which you can se- 
lect those best suited for your work. 


International Trucks are soundly 
designed and engineered for long 
truck life and efficient operation at 
low cost. They are built strong, in- 


side and out, to stand up under the 
most difficult conditions.- Alloy and 
heat-treated steels, and ball and 
roller bearings are used at many 
points to reduce wear and friction 
to a minimum. Powerful but eco- 
nomical engines provide abundant 
power and speed. 


Service .. . so vital in truck ope- 
ration ...is available everywhere 
on International Trucks. There are 
183 Company-owned branches in 
the United States and Canada that 
keep Internationals on the job. The 
nearest branch will be glad to dem- 
onstrate any model. 


McCORMICK-DEERING INDUSTRIAL POWER 


McCormick-Deering Industrial Power 
is cutting costs on material handling 
and a variety of other jobs for railroads, 
working alone or in combination with 
many types of equipment. The McCor- 
mick - Deering Industrial Tractor is 
built in two sizes— Model 30, shown at 
the right, has a 40 h. p. engine; 
Model 20 is similar in design 
and has a 25 h. p. engine. There 
are also two McCormick-Deer- 
ing Power Units for stationary 
power work—Model 300 devel- 
oping 40 h. p., and Model 200 
developing 25 h.p. Model T-20 
lracTrac Tor is available where 
crawlers are needed for traction. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
( Incorporated ) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Offers a Capacity 

and Wheelbase 

for Every Hauling 
Requirement 


%-ton Speed Truck 
Model A-1. 4-cylinder engine, 354" bore 
x 4!4" stroke. 4 speeds forward, 1 re- 
verse. Wheelbase, 136". Spiral - bevel 
drive. 

“Six-Speed Special’ 
Model B-2. 1'%4-ton. 4-cylinder engine, 
35” bore x 4'4" stroke. 6 speeds for- 
ward, 2 reverse. Wheelbase, 136". Spiral- 
bevel drive (with 2 speeds). 


Ve-ton Speed Trucks 
Model A-2—4-cylinder engine; 35s” bore 
x 415" stroke. : 

Model A-3—6-cylinder engine, 3'4" bore 
x 414” stroke. * 

Wheelbases for both, .136:' and 160”. 
Model AL-3—6-cylinder engine, 34%" 
bore x 44" stroke. < 

Wheelbases, 138”, 252%,.and 164”. 

All have 4 speeds forward, 1 reverse, and 
spiral-bevel drive. 


2-ton Speed Truck 
Model A-4. 6-cylinder engine, 353" bore 
x 444” stroke. 5 speeds forward, 1 re- 
verse. Wheelbases, 145", 156", 170", and 
185". Spiral-bevel drive. 


3-ton Speed Trucks 
Model A-5 (spiral-bevel drive) and Model 
A-6 (double-reduction drive). 6-cylinder 
engines, 354" bore x 414" stroke. 5 speeds 
forward, 1 reverse. Wheelbases, 140", 
156”, 170°’, 190", and 210”. 


2'2 to 3-ton Heavy-Duty Truck 
Model W-1. 4-cylinder engine, 414" bore 


x. 54" stroke. 5 speeds forward, 2 re-“*%: 


verse. Wheelbases, 130’, 148°", 170", 185", 
and 200". Double-reduction drive. 


3'2-ton Heavy-Duty Truck 
Model W-2. 4-cylinder engine, 444" bore 
x 5%" stroke. 5 speeds forward, 2 re- 
verse. Wheelbases, 130", 148", 170”, 185", 
and 200". Double-reduction drive. 


3% to 5-ton Heavy-Duty Truck 


Model W-3. 4-cylinder engine, 434” bore 
x 5'4" stroke. 5 speeds forward, 2 re- 
verse. Wheelbases, 144”, 160’, 185'’, 210°’, 
and 235". Double-reduction drive. 


5-ton Heavy-Duty Trucks 


Model A-7—6-cylinder engine, 44" bore 
x 54" stroke. 


Model A-8—6-cylinder engine, 5” bore x 
54" stroke. 

Both have 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse, 
and. double-reduction drives. Wheel- 
bases, 160’, 180", 200", and 225”. 


The 1%4-ton, 4-speed Model A-2 
Now reduced to 


*615 


for the 136-inch Wheelbase 
Chassis f. o. b. factory 


L TRUCKS 
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What Tire is Best... ? 


Surface Transportation has the Facts 


June 25, 


One of the double-decker Surface Transportation buses used 


RAILWAY AGE 


‘ty sevice... .. 
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Mr. W. J. Cumming — General Superintendent 


Giant Bus System reduces damaged tire costs 98% 
Increases Tire Mileage 60% . . . Cuts Tire Delays 59% with 
Goodrich Balloons and Air Containers 


HE Surface Transportation Cor- 

poration of New York carries over 
40,000,000 passengers annually — oper- 
ates 225 buses — travels 6,500,000 miles 
a year in the congested Bronx Borough 
and suburban Westchester. 


A few years ago road conditions in 
the Bronx were causing frequent delays. 
Tire equipment simply couldn’t stand 
the gaff. In 1928 this matter became so 
serious that Surface Transportation de- 
veloped a powerful magnet machine to 
travel each route and remove harmful 
débris. It did no good. They couldn’t 
work fast enough. 

Then in the spring of 1930 Surface 
Transportation discovered Goodrich 
Bus Balloons! 


“Our records show,” says Mr. W. J. Cum- 
ming, General Superintendent, “that this 
change-over to Goodrich was one of the 
best investments we ever made. Goodrich 
Bus Balloons and Air Containers have en- 





abled us to increase our tire mileage 60%, 
cut road delays due to tire failures 59%, 
and reduce damaged tire costs to one- 
fiftieth of what they formerly averaged!” 


This record is not unique. Hundreds of 
operations have effected similar economies 
by changing to Goodrich. And now, with 
this new Goodrich Balloon, they'll cut 
their costs still further. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont. The International B. F. Goodrich 
Corp. (Export). 

27% GREATER BRAKING CONTROL. Tests 
prove the new Goodrich Heavy Duty Express Bal- 
loon has as much as 27% greater resistance to skid- 


ding. Its tougher, 15% deeper, thicker tread will de- 
liver thousands of additional, safe, trouble-free miles. 


Goodrich Len einen 


SPECIFY GOODRICH ON YOUR NEW 


BUSES 
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(#2 The Universal Dry Lading Roof is a combin- 


q AM ation riveted and adjustable roof and will out- 


.@\. wear the all-riveted roof two to one because... 
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its carlines, purlines, caps, saddles, and flash- 
ing are rigidly secured to the car and to one an- 


other-BUT THE ROOF SHEETS FLOAT 


HE floating sheets make the roof adjustable so that it 
will not buckle, bulge or deteriorate from strain. That’s 
just where the Universal Roof is so far superior to the ail- 


riveted roof. 


And does this roof save money? Here are some facts from 
actual service records. The maintenance on Dry Lading Roofs 
was only $4,519.49 for 18 years on 30,000 cars owned by the 
largest railroad in North America. Less than one cent per 
roof per year. This performance record, extending over as 
long a period as 18 years and on as many cars as 30,000 cars 
is well worthy of your careful study. Compare these figures 


to your own. 








Hutchins Car Rooting Company 
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FUEL BALL >» 5% to 8% 


Mi felt mateliigelele( 


Blorexererexeyeye ial OF YOUR 
7“ tame = FUEL COSTS 
: BY EQUIPPING 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with the 


069° VALVE PILOT 


Fx next to labor, is the largest single rail- 
road expenditure. That's the place to strike 








for the biggest improvement in the balance sheet. 
Figure out how much a 5 per cent to 8 per cent 
saving in fuel on your road will lower operating 


costs, and improve net income. 


You can depend on that saving too. Bigger sav- 
ings have been made in regular service on var- 


ious types of locomotives. 


A fuel saving of 8 per cent was the record of the 
lece VAtvE Pitot on a Mikado locomotive. 





On a heavy freight locomotive over level, hilly, 
and mountainous divisions, the loco VALYE Pi LOT 
effected average savings of 14 per cent. 








Vaive Pitot CoRPoRATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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A patch in a 


repair—resulting 
serious internal restriction not ap- 
parent from the outside. 





A remanufactured superheater unit 
—all original internal and external 
dimensions faithfully reproduced. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Co., Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street GD 


NEW YORK 
A-706 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Superheaters Feed Water Heaters 


Exhaust Steam Injectors Superheated Steam Pyrometers 


American Multiple Throttles 


epairs.. 


may forestall general overhauling ... 
for a time, but there is always the 
liability of failure with a feeling of 
uncertainty. Repairs may be made so 
often that total costs mount above the 
cost of rebuilding in the first place... 
and such repairs do not give the assur- 
ance of uninterrupted and satisfactory 


service. 


In no part of the locomotive equip- 
ment, does this apply more than with 
superheater units. Thousands are in 
service today that have outlived their 
serviceable life and continual fixing is 


costing too much. 


These units can be rebuilt by the Elesco 
method and new life of uninterrupted, 


full-capacity service assured. 


Elesco rebuilding or remanufacturing 
unserviceable units is correct work- 


manship that gives 100 per cent service. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
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E have unequalled fa- 

cilities for recondi- 
tioning all airbrake devices 
and making them as good as 
new—specialists in repair 
work as in original manu- 
facture .. . Our production 
facilities and means for re- 
claiming worn parts insures 
minimum cost. Expert re- 


let us 
repair 
your 
brake 
apparatus 


pairmen have the _ best 
equipment at their disposal. 
Standards of workmanship 
and test requirements are as 
rigid as original manufac- 
ture. No waiting for your 
own valves to be repaired— 
we make immediate ship- 
ment from stock of recondi- 
tioned devices. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Office and Works 
Wilmerding Pennsylvania 
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AVE from 100% to 600% 


on the initial investment by 


equipping your locomotives 


with SIGNAL FOAM-METERS 


Positive control of the foaming tendency of boilers is now possible through the use of 
a SIGNAL FOAM-METER. Cost of application is low, and extensive service tests 
have proved maintenance cost to be negligible. 


The SIGNAL FOAM-METER— 


Insures clean “dry” steam, reducing cyl- 
inder and valve wear. 

Saves fuel and water by eliminating the 
over-blowing of boilers required to “play- 
safe,’ when guessing at blowing off re- 
quirements. 

Eliminates clogging of superheater units 
and throttle incrustation. 

Permits quick turning of power at ter- 
minals, because boiler water requires no 
attention. 


Permits running locomotives thirty days 
between washouts and water changes 
(provided water is correctly treated to 
prevent scale formation), at the same 
time producing cleaner boilers, reducing 
severe metal stresses incidental with tem- 
perature changes and effecting other ob- 
vious advantages and economies. 


Permits Fuil chemical treatment of feed 
waters for complete scale prevention. 


Equally as essential on all power plant and marine boilers 
Write for Bulletin No. 323. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1358 NORTH KOSTNER AVENUE ° 


CHICAGO, VU. S. A. 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 
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As In the Past 
Continue To Use PILOT 


Semi-Metallic and Fibrous Packings 


Genuine “V” Pilot Semi-Metallic Packing. Presents an 
all-metal bearing surface to the rod. Assures long pack- 
ing life because its structure is rugged and durable, steam 
...air...and water tight. Furnished in sets or in spiral 
form, handily boxed, for quick application to: 





Air Pumps Booster Ball Joints 
Throttle Stems Elesco Feedwater Pumps 
Power Reverse Gears Locomotive Valve Stems 
Fibrous Pilot Cabcock =tokers Worthington Feedwater Pumps 
Semi-Metallic “V” Pilot Packing. Steam Hammers And Other Stationary Machinery 
Booster Ball Joint 
Packing. « . * 


Fibrous Pilot Packing. Made of high-grade crude asbestos 
and high-grade steam-resisting compound, and incorporat- 
ing a resilient rubber core of the same high quality. Gives 
exceptionally good packing service because it contains in- 
herent packing qualities which far exceed those of ordinary 
fibrous packings. Furnished in sets or in spiral form, 
handily boxed, fer quick application to: 





Air Pumps Worthington Feedwater Pumps 
: Booster Ball Joints Booster Ball Joint Filler Rings 
Peay eg tr onagad Power Reverse Gears Locomotive Feedwater Pumps 
oe Steam Hammers Throttle Stems 
Slip Joints Cabcocks 





... And All Stationary Machinery 


Semi-Metallic “V” Pilot e e e 
Throttle Packing. 


For many years, PILOT Packings have been satisfying 
railroad reqiirements. They will always give the same 
long life which helps eliminate frequent packing replace- 
ments ... the same dependable service which helps reduce 
packing maintenance costs. CONTINUE to USE only 
Pilot Brand Packings. 








Fibrous Pilot Air Pump | ey - — mee 


Packing. 
Other PILOT BRAND Quality Products: 
Semi-Metallic “V” Pilot 


Air Pump Packing. Compressed Sheet Packing 
Asbestos Listing 
Man Hole and Hand Hole Asbestos Gaskets 
Brake Lining 
Expansion Tube Cleaners 





| Auxiliary Reservoir Tube Cleaners 
Combination Front End Tape 











PILOT PACKING CO., INC. 


Joseph Sinkler, General Manager 
PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Semi-Metallic “V” Pilot 


Steam Hammer Pack- | Fibrous Pilot Throttle Ome Water Street : Monadnock Building 
ing. Packing. New York San Prancisco 
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A.R. A. ALTERNATE STANDARD 


Vertical Cast Steel Yoke and Type “E’”’ Swivel Shank Coupler 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A.R. A. Couplers 
Draft Yokes 
Car Castings 
Truck Frames 
Truck Bolsters 
Dalman Trucks 


Q.W.C. Trucks 
Six-Wheel Trucks 
f. 
Freight Sues a Tenders 


Write for our Bulletin No. 24 





THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 














rugated Steel 
am Dye yey wr 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














“BUFFALO” pottom rop support 


MEETING A.R.A. REQUIREMENTS. 

LOOP HELD BY FRICTION ELIMINATING VIBRATION. 
OBSTRUCTIONS SWING IT CLEAR WITHOUT DAMAGE. 
NO BENDING OR BINDING OF BOTTOM ROD. 
PERMITTING FREE MOVEMENT OF BRAKE PARTS. 
FOLDS UP FOR EASY REMOVAL OF CHANNEL. 

MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE CHANNEL. 

WHEN ONCE APPLIED IT IS PERMANENT. 


BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 





NEW YORK BUFFALO HAMILTON, ONT. 
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@ Have mainte- 
nance costs got “the 
drop” on you? Are 
you “held up” by 
excessive painting 
costs? Today when every railroad executive is search- 
ing for economies, obsolete, inefficient spray-painting 
equipment is too dangerous to tolerate. It may be 
costing you more than the small investment necessary 
to replace it with modern, efficient, dependable 
DeVilbiss Equipment. 

Your near-by DeVilbiss representative is a trained 
specialist in spray-painting. Call him in and ask him 
to look at your spray-painting equipment. You will 
be under no obligation and he may be able, from his 
wide knowledge and extensive experience, to sugges! 
many valuable economies. DeVilbiss Equipment can 
do a wide range of work from finishing seat brackets 
to passenger coaches, from painting boundary 
markers to bridges, and do it better, faster and 
cheaper. Call in the local DeVilbiss representative 


today. Or write. 


DeW//b/ss 





THE DEVILBISS COMPANY - TOLEDO - OHIO 
New York Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit Chicago 
St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
Windsor, Ontario 
Direct sales and service representatives available everywhere 


@ The wide and comprehensive experience of DeVilbiss engi- 
neers in designing special automatic and semi-automatie equip- 
ment is available to meet any new and unusual finishing re- 
quirements on your road. 
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New Developments 


in Telephone Train 
Dispatching 





62A Selector Key 














63B Selector Key 











*1 Improved COMPACT selector key 


The compactness, ease of op- 
eration, and simplified mainte- 
nance of these new Western 
Electric motor-driven Selector 
Keys will appeal to train dis- 
patchers everywhere as an out- 
standing development in calling 
equipment. 

The small size of the key— 
124% inches high, 1044 inches 
wide, and 644 inches deep— 
should prove particularly val- 
uable in crowded dispatching 
rooms. Seventy-eight or two 
hundred forty-one different se- 
lectors may be called, depend- 
ing on the capacity of the key. 

Instead of using a separate 
key to call each selector, as in 
the past, every selector in the 
new unit may be called by 
pressing simple combinations of 
two keys on the face of the 
cabinet. Large numbers of se- 
lectors are thus made available 
in the same space. Operation is 
simple and quick. 


The key is made in two types, 
suitable for mounting either on 
a desk or in a PBX Switch- 
board. Each type may be had 
in two capacities. 

The high quality of this ap- 
paratus is indicated by the 
reputation of the maker, West- 
ern Electric. In addition, the 
flexibility, simple maintenance, 
and compactness of the new 
Selector Key (all parts of the 
mechanism are contained within 
the housing) should make it 
especially desirable for railroad 
use. 

For further information on 
Western Electric Selector Keys, 
or on any other Western Elec- 
tric Train Dispatching equip- 
ment, write the distributor, the 
Graybar Electric Company. 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* Note: This is one of a series of advertisements dealing with the 


latest developments in telephone train dispatching. 


Watch for 


subsequent advertisements. Or, better yet, send your name to be 
put on the mailing list for the series. 
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SPECIAL BLOWER 


valve with outside screw 
and yoke .. . Standard or 
triple pitch stem threads 
for regular action or quick 
opening. 


For Economy 
© Use GERD and GT) 


Valves, Drain Cocks and Gage Cocks. 
Specially designed for Railroad Serv- 
ice. 150 and 300 lbs. saturated steam 
pressures, also for superheat up to 
750 total temperature @© ©@ © 


CENTRAL VALVE MFG. CO. 


231 East 95th St., Chicago 
Eastern Office—111 Broadway, New York City 




















sou with SAFETY. 


PILING 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES ADDRESS 


Nationai Lumser % Creosoting Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: , TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 
SALES OFFICES TREATING PLANTS 
Tenarkana, Ark. Houstoa, Tex. ‘Texarkana, Tex. Houston, Tex. Alexandria, La. 

Kansas City, Missourt r Finney (P. O. Col. Park, O} Kansas City. Mo. 
%. Lous, Mo. Deaver, Colo, Superior, Wis, Salida, Colo. Denver.Cole. Superior, Wis, 








CREOSOTED « + 


Ties * Poles * Posts 
Lumber * Timbers 


SALES OFFICES 


Boston 

New York 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Reed City, Mich. 


Piling 


Preservative Treatment 
by any 
Standard Process 
using 
any Standard 


Preservative 


TREATING PLANTS 


Nashua, N.H. 
Newport, Del. 
Adelaide, Pa. 
Orrville, Ohio 
Charleston, S.C. 
Reed City, Mich. 
Hagerstown, Md. 














Out of the experienced 
past, into the exacting 
present, KERITE wires 
and cables, through 
three-quarters of a century 
of; successful service, con- 
tinwe: as the standard by 
“which engineering judgment 
mipaneres Insulating v values. 
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CAR HEATING 





Full 2-inch 


Steam area 


No steam-hose 


Renewals 


Low 


Maintenance 


2-inch End Valves 


2-inch Metallic 
Conduits 


2-inch 
Couplers 


VAPOR CAR HEATING CQ., Inc. 
Railway Exchange Chicago 











\FALLS AOLLOW 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. U.S.A. 





J STAYBOLT.CO 
PP 


Hollow Iron Bars up to 14 ft. long—Solid to 18 ft. Hollow or 
solid Stays, Stale, headed, or headed and threaded. 





Asbestos and 


— 


‘Rubee 


Packings for Railroad 


Use. . Asbestos Insu- 
lating Materials 


JNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 


10 South Michigan Ave. 





Chicago, Il 





AMERICAN BRIDGE 


COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 





FABRICATED STEEL STRUCTURES 
BRIDGES — BUILDINGS 
BARGES = TURNTABLES ~- FURNACES = TOWERS 
General Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. — Offices In The Larger Cities 


PACIFIC CCAST DISTRIBUTOR: if fa EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR: 
COLUMBIA STEEL CO., SAN FRANCISCO BEC) U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK 








STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representative: 


The Holden Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, Can. 


eee 











BARBER LATERAL - MOTION DEVICE 
1,300,000 cars equipped 
ROLLER SIDE-BEARINGS 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 




















PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 





JOHN E. MUHLFELD 


25 Broad Street, New York 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 


TRANSPORTATION All a Structures 
ENGINEERING General Office: 


22nd Floor Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Offices in all principal cities 














Non-Display “‘Employment’”’ Ads five cents a word. 
classified Ads $4.00 an inch (1” x 1%”) an insertion. 
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Count address in figuring cost. Box number requires ten words. All ether 
Payable in advance. Railway Age. 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 














POSITION OPEN 


POSITION OPEN 








F You are open to overtures for 

new connection, and qualified 
for a salary between $2,500 and 
$25,000, your response to this an- 
nouncement is invited. The un- 
dersigned provides a _ thoroughly 
organized service of recognized 
standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated 
confidentially for positions of the 
calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your iden- 
tity covered and present position 
protected. Established twenty-two 
years. Send only name and ad- 
dress for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 102 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, New York. 


ASTER MECHANIC—invent- 
ive, resourceful, experienced 
in Steam, Diesel and Electric raii- 
way motive power and equipment 
maintenance, construction and de- 
sign; desires connection with short 
line property, with opportunity for 
purchasing interest in same. Ad- 
dress Box 870, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York City 











EDUCATIONAL 








ge Railway Educational 

Bureau, Omaha, Neb., offers 
a distinctive educational service 
for Supervisors and other em- 
ployes. Write for FREE Special 
Bulletin. 














New and Relaying — Frogs — Tie Plates — Angle 
Bars—Cars of all types including Tank Cars, Hart 
Cars, Flat Cars, Box Cars—Railway Equipment— 
Used Car Parts—Steel Sheet Piling, both new and 
used. 


MN) 
























New York 26 No. Wacker unve Bidg. are 
hos f.2c: ios jouston 
Sete CHICAGO Portland 


j S*. toxia Paris, France San Francisce 
s 
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300,000 MILES 


before overhauling 

















On the Mountain type locomotives of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western the Standard Type “B” Stokers started 
service more than three years ago. 


These stokers were recently overhauled for the first time 
since the locomotives were placed in service and after 
firing for approximately 300,000 miles. 


During this period these stokers made an enviable record 
for trouble - free service, economy of operation and de- 
pendability of performance. 


In every section of the country, on locomotives in every 
TYPE “B” STOKER class of service, Standard Stokers are demonstrating their 
: reliability of performance and economy of operation. 


4/ . . ° 
There is real economy in Stoker Firing.” 


THE STANDARD STOKER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK ERIE 
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A small amount of money 
insures a large amount of 
power. $44.39 was the cost 
of equipping every bolt in 
one of the large, modern, 
locomotives with Grip Nuts, 
insuring the holding of 


Grip Nut 


5917 S. Western Ave. 














every part in perfect and 
close adjustment against 
service shocks and vibra- 
tion. After 90,000 miles 
every part was found tight 
and in place. Not a nut 
was loosened. Min- 
imum costs with quality. 


Company 


Chicago, III. 


Money... Power 











25 Years of GRIP NUT SERVICE 




















